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PREFACE. 


A MAN who has himſelf derived pleaſure, or 
inſtruction, from the peruſal of a Book, naturally 
wiſhes to have theſe advantages communicated to 
others ; for we preſume, that what has ſingularly 
affected ourſelyes, is likely to produce a ſimilar 
impreſſion on the reſt of Mankind. I have read 
few Performances with more complete ſatisfaction, 
and with greater improvement, than the Studzes of 
Nature: In no one have I found the uſeful and 
the agreeable more happily blended. What Work 
of Science diſplays a more ſublime Theology, in- 
culcates a purer Morality, or breathes a more ar- 
dent and more expanſive Philanthropy ? Saznt 
Pierre has enabled me to contemplate the Univerſe 
with other eyes, has furniſhed new arguments to 
combat Atheiſm, has eftabliſhed, beyond the power 
ol contradiction, the doctrine of an Univerſal Prov- 
idence, has excited a warmer intereſt in favour of 
ſuffering Humanity, and has diſcloſed ſources, 
unknown before, of moral and intellectual enjoy- 
ment. Unfettered by Syſtem, unawed by author- 
ity, he looks immediately into Nature; he ob- 
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ſerves, he thinks, hereaſons for himſelf, and teaches 
his Reader thus to obſerve, think and reaſon. 
Like every one who has the courage to attack 
eſtabliſhed error, and to advance new truths, he 
has been treated, in his own Country, with affe&- 
ed contempt, has been traduced, has been ridicul- 
ed. But time, and farther obſervation and expe- 
rience alone muſt determine, whether his, or the 
received Theory of the Tides, that great engine of 
Nature, be moſt conformable to the real order of 
the Globe. He no where diſcovers the ſpirit of 
an adverſary ; he contends not for triumph, but 
for what he deems to be truth ; he honours the 
virtues of thoſe whoſe opinions he finds himſelf 
conſtrained to oppole ; for, with him, Goodneſs 
is ever in higher eſtimation than Science, and 
Probity than Talents. 
He diſcovers more than one trait of reſemblance 
to his illuſtrious friend and fellow labourer in the 
field of Nature, John James Rouſſeau ; the ſame 
over acute ſenſibility, the ſame occaſional fits of 
querulouſneſs, the ſame irritability under the flea- 
bitings of anonymous criticiſm. Saint Pierre 
ought to have known that his immortal Work was 
to be tranſmitted for the inſtruction and delight 
ol ages and nations unborn, long, long after the 
diurnal and menſtrual effuſions of anonymous 
Journaliſts had ſunk into everlaſting oblivion. He 
ought to have held on the majeſtic * tenor of his 
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way,” equally regardleſs of their notice * of 5. 
negle&, of their cenſure and of their approbation, 
of their flattery and of their frown. What mat- 
ters it to ſuch a man, whether Etudes de la Nature 
be abuſed or extolled in the Journal de Paris? 
He has unwittingly conferred on his critics an im- 
mortality not their own. One Homer has formed 
ten thouſand critics, but all the critics that ever 


exiſted could not conſtitute the ten thouſandth 


part of one Homer. 
It is a ſingular phenomenon in the Hiſtory of 
the preſent Period, that the Author of Studies of 
Nature, the profeſſed Panegyriſt and Penſioner of 
the ill fated Louis XVI, ſhould be careſſed, ſhould 
be reſpected, ſhould be promoted to honour, by 
that very National Convention which degraded, 
dethroned, decapitated his patron and benefactor. 
Can a ſtronger teſtimony be borne to wiſdom and 
virtue ? 4 
Unfortunately for the Tranſlator, the times ad- 
mitted not of opening a correſpondence with the 
Author, by which he might have availed himſelf, 


for obtaining a ſolution of many difficulties. and 


doubts that aroſe in the execution of his taſk, and 
by which he might have rendered the Tranſlation 


lelſs unworthy of the Original. The ſame cauſe 


forbade the gratification of a wiſh which he fondly 


entertained, that of preſenting the Engliſh Reader 


with an engraved portrait of the form of the Man, 
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with whoſe mind he was endeavouring to make 
him acquainted. I have not even been able to 
diſcover whether a portrait of him actually exiſts ; 
at any rate, the preſent ſtate of things rendered 
impracticable every attempt to procure a copy 
of it. | 

After what the Author has himſelf ſaid, in his 


advertiſements, of the reception which his Book 


has met with on the Continent, it would be imper- 
tinent to trouble the Reader with any Hiſtory of 
the Publication. The incenſe which has been of- 
fered to him, and the abuſe he has ſuſtained : 
the rapid ſale of his own ſucceſſive Editions, and 
the multiplied piratical depredations committed 
upon him, conſtitute together an irrefiſtible proof 
of the merit of the Werk. How it is to be rel- 


iſhed by the Engliſh Public, muſt be ſubmitted to 


the determination of time. The Tranſlator dares 
not to flatter himſelf with the belief, that the en- 
thuſiaſm of the Reader of this Verſion is to keep 
pace with his own admiration of the Original; 
but if he may judge of the general mind from the 
ſentiments - occaſionally expreſſed, by perſons of 
various deſcriptions, and of both ſexes, to whom 
a conſiderable part of the Book was ſubmitted, in 
the progreſs of Tranſlation, he is not deſtitute 
of hope that it may excite ſomething of that inter- 
eſt, and produce a part of that effect, in England, 
which have attended the ſeveral French Editions. 
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Saint Pierre, Frenchman as he ardently profeſ. 
ſes himſelf to be, omits. no occaſion to do juſtice 
to the Engliſh Character. If he combats an aſtro- 
nomical Theory of our deſervedly boaſted Newton, 
he beſtows unreſerved praiſe on his real diſcove- 
ries, and on what he prizes ſtill more highly, the 
great qualities of his heart and mind. If he ſeems 
to have acquired any advantage over the Prince of 
Philoſophers, he himſelf aſcribes it chiefly to the 
weapons furniſhed him by Engliſh Obſervers and 
Navigators, particularly Dampier, Ellis, Anſon, 


Carteret, Byron, Cooke, Clerke, Wales, and the great 


Newton himſelf. Thus, in a noble and liberal 
mind, candor and acuteneſs of inveſtigation walk 
hand in hand. 

I have endeavoured to profit by all the foreign 
Editions which I was able to procure, The few 
notes which I have preſumed to introduce, are 


marked with my initials, to diſtinguiſh them from 


thoſe of the Author, With all my attention to 
the preſs, a few ſlips, I am ſorry to obſerve, have 
crept in. The names of ſeveral Tropical vegeta- 
bles, fiſhes, quadrupeds and birds, in a great 
meaſure unknown to Europe, are exactly tran- 
ſcribed, or tranſlated, according as the caſe requir- 
ed. I have, in a few inſtances, adopted the Au- 
thor's orthography of certain names of Places, in 
preference to our own, becauſe it ſeemed more 
agreeable to the eye, and, at the ſame time, con- 
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veyed a more diſtinct ſound to the Ear. If 1 have 


failed in doing juſtice to my great Original, it is 
to be imputed neither to want of zeal nor to wil- 


ful inattention : To what then capacity Made. 
quate to an undertaking fo arduous, ; 
H. i. 
BETHNAL GREEN Roan, 
4th Nov. 1795. 
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| TIE E EpiroR of hs STUDIES o OF. 
Neviak indulges the idea that in dedicating 
to you the AMERICAN Edition of a work, ſo 
much eſteemed, he does not take a diſreſpect- 
ful or unwelcome licenſe. | As a member of 
the human family, he finds a ſuperior gratifi- 
cation, in teſtifying his reſpect for a character, 
equally known and revered among mankind. 
As an AMERICAN CiT1zEN, he feels a ſweet 
ſatisfaction in paying the tribute of gratitude 


and veneration, in his power, to the MAN, 
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whom his country delights to honour and to 
bleſs, as having eminently contributed to eſ- 
tabliſh her independence, by his military com- 
mand; to inſure her peace and proſperity, by 

his civil adminiſtration ; and to enhance her 
, glory, by his public and private virtues. But 
however congenial it is with his ſentiments 
and feelings, he conſiders it unauthoriſed by 
propriety, for him to addreſs to you detlara- 
tions of this nature, but as he. appears in the 
character of Editor of a work, which he wiſh- 
es to obtain, and conceives to deſerve, your fa- 
vorable acceptance. The belief that the gener- 
al intention and execution, if not all the pecu- 
lar ſentiments of the Szubixs or NaTxE will 
coincide with your views, encourages him to 
offer them to your attention. Such a belief 
is the natural conſequence of his opinion that 
the work is calculated to intereſt the Philoſo- 
pher, by preſenting ingenious and uſeful ſpec- 
ulation. . the Philanthropiſt, by exciting © 4 


DEDICATION. is 


WARMER INTEREST IN FAVOUR OF SUFFER=- 


ING HUMANITY”........the Friend of Religion 


and Morals, by illuſtrating the being and 


providence of DE1TY.....and the Lover of Na- 


ture, by diſplaying the harmony and propor- 
tion, the beauty and utility that mark her pro- 
ductions. 


JOSEPH NANCREDE. 


Bofton, February, 1797. 
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Tus f firſt Edition of this Work, publiſhed i in Decem- 
ber 1784, was nearly out of print in December 1783. 
It run its natural courſe, in about the ſpace of a year, 
without my having employed any one trick of the trade 
to puff it off, to accelerate the ſale, or to ſend it abroad 
for a market: I may therefore flatter myſelf, that it has 
been graciouſly received in my own Country. It ap- 
pears likewiſe to have been reliſhed by ſtrangers; for, 
within theſe ſix months, pirated impreſſions of it have 
appeared at Geneva and Avignon; and this literary plun- 
der might have injured me, had not M. Laurent de Ville- 
deuil, then Director general of the Preſs, now Intendant 
of Rouen, and univerſally known for the ſtricteſt hon- 
our and probity of character, given, on my ſimple re- 
queſt, the moſt peremptory orders to prohibit the ad- 
miſſion of theſe pirated copies into the ane Far- 


* I have been informed, that, within theſe four months, they had found 
their way to Lyons, to Marſeilles, to Toulon, and e to other 
places; ſo that the bookſellers of thoſe cities have not been provided, for 
four months paſt, with copies of my Edition, by which the ſale of it has 
been conſiderably mn An infringement, ſo unjuſtifiable of the rights 
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ther, the publication of this work afforded an opportumĩ- 
ty to Meſſrs. the Count de Vergennes, the Baron de Bre- 
teuil and de Calonne, my ancient and illuftrious ſubſcrib. 
ers, at the ſolicitation of my reſpeQable friends, Meſſrs. 
Hennin and Meſuard, of Conichard, of procuring for me, 
or for my family, ſome annual marks of the KinG's be- 
nevolence. | 

This ſucceſs ought, undoubtedly, to have fatisfied me ; 
but I am no leſs ſo with the honourable prefeſſions or 
friendſhip which have been tendered to me, by perſons 
of all conditions, and of both ſexes, moſt of whom are un- 
known to me. Some diſtinguiſhed me by their viſits ; and 
others, by epiſtolary addreſſes the moſt affecting, convey- 
ing their thanks for my Book, as if, in giving it to the 
Public, 1 had conferred a perſonal obligation on them- 
ſelves. Several of them have invited me to take up my 
reſidence at their country ſeats, and to enjoy thoſe rural 
ſcenes, of which, as they are pleaſed to ſay, 1 am ſo pal- 
ſionately fond. Yes, undoubtedly, I ſhould dearly love 
a country reſidence, but a reſidence which I could call 
my own, and not another man's. 

I made the beſt acknowledgment in my power, to ten- 
ders of ſervice fo flattering ; but could avail myſelf only 
of the good will which they breathed. Benevolence is the 
flower of friendſhip, and its perfume always laſts while 
you let it remain on the ſtem, without gathering it. The 
afflicted father of a family has informed me, that my ſtud- 
ies were to him the ſweeteſt ſource of confolation in his 
diſtreſs. An Atheiſt, of a city far diſtant from Paris, has 
paid me frequent viſits, ſtruck even to admiration, as he 
ſaid, at the harmonies of plants which I had indicated, and 
of which he had recognized the exiſtence in Nature. 

Perſonages of real importance, and others who wiſhed to 
paſs for ſuch, have endeavoured to allure me to them, by 


of property of Cabos, and of their privileges, and ſo contrary to legal 
authority, ought certainly to be diſcouraged. And I look for redreſs a- 
gainſt theſe acts of injuſtice from the equity of the Magiſtrate who preſides 
over rhe Preſs, 
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| Folding out gilded proſpedts of melioration of "A POR „ 
But as long as 1 can attain the rare felicity of being 
beloved, and, what is of ſtill greater importance to me, 


the power of | being uſeful, ſo long ſhall I fly, if I can, 
the calamity ſo common, and ſo humihating, of being 
under protection. I ſpeak not thus out of vanity, but to 
expreſs my gratitude, in the beſt manner I am able, as 


my cuſtom 1s, for the ſlighteſt marks of kindneſs ee 


me, provided I can believe them ſincere. 

I have. reaſon to believe,. then, from theſe concurring 
ſuffrages of perſons of character, that GOD has been 
pleaſed to bleſs my labours, though chargeable with man- 
ifold imperfections. I conſider it to be my duty to ren- 
der the Work as worthy of the public eſteem as I can: 


| Accordingly, I have correfted, in this New Edition, the 
errors of the Preſs, the blemiſhes in point of ſtyle, and 


the obſcurities in point of meaning, which I remarked in 
the firſt ; and this partly by myſelf, partly with the aſ- 
ſiſtance of certain well informed friends, without how- 
ever retrenching any thing material, and this too in con- 


formity to their wiſhes. I have only taken the liberty, 


for.the ſake of perſpicuity, to make ſome tranſpoſitions 
in the notes. In the ſame view I have added ſome oth- 
ers, and among theſe, in the explication of the plates, a 
geometrical figure, which renders perceptible to the eye 
the miſtake of our Aſtronomers, reſpetting the flatneſs of 
the Earth at the Poles, and affords new proofs of the al- 
ternate and half yearly courſe of the Atlantic Ocean, by 


the melting of the polar ices, Finally, I have employed 


a ſet of new and beautiful types of the foundery of M. 
Didot the younger, that the reputation of this Artiſt might 
contribute its ſhare toward the celebrity of the Work. 

I ſhould have deemed myſelf happy to derive informa- 


tion reſpecting the ſubject of my Book, from the illumin- 


ation, and candid deciſions, of literary Journaliſts. Gen- 
tlemen of this deſcription have been left, for this purpoſe, 
entirely to their own diſcretion ; for I have neither by 
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myſelf, or others; ſolicited approbation, or deprecated crits 
iciſm; but they have, for the moſt part, confined them. 
ſelves to obſervations of no eſſential importance. That 
Journal which contains, of all others, the greateſt variety 
of articles, and which, from the great talents of the per- 
7 fons engaged in conducting it, ſeemed moit likely to in- 
i" ſtruct me, finds fault with me for having affirmed, That 
bh animals were not expoſed, by Nature, to periſh, like Man, 
by famine ; and it has objected to me, the caſe of par- 
tridges and hares, in the vicinity of Paris, which ſome- 
times die of hunger in the Winter. But as, on the one 
hand, theſe animals are multiplied without end, all around 
Paris; and as, on the other, we mow down every thing, 
| even to a blade of graſs, it neceſſarily muſt, ſometimes, 
'F | happen, - that they periſh with hunger, eſpecially if the 
| ld Winter is ſomewhat long. The famine, therefore, which 
they endure in our fields, is occaſioned by the inconſider- 
ateneſs of Man, not the improvidence of Nature. Par- 
tridges and hares do not die of hunger in the foreſts of the 
North, where the Winter laſts for ſix months together : 
They know well how to find under the ſnow, the herb- 
age and fir apples of the preceding year, which Nature 
1 has buried there to ſerve them as a ſeaſonable ſupply. 
The other objections raiſed, againſt ſome of my poſi. 
| fi tions, by the Gentlemen Journaliſts, are neither more im- 
1 portant, nor much better founded. Moſt of them treat as a 
8 paradox the cauſe of the flux and reflux of the Sea, which 
I aſcribe to the alternate fuſion of the polar ices ; which 
ices, in the Winter proper to each Hemiſphere, are from 
five to fix thouſand leagues 1n circumference, but in 
their Summer, are not above two or three thouſand. But 
as no one of them has produced a ſingle argument, either 
againſt the principles of my theory, or againſt the facts 
by which I ſupport them, or againſt the conſequences 
which I thence deduce, I have nothing to ſay in reply, un- 
leſs that, as to the point in queſtion, they have pro- 
nounced a deciſion, without having examined into the 
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ADVERTISEMENT. xiii 
merits of the cauſe; an expeditious, indeed, but not per- 
fectiy equitable, method of adminiſtering juſtice. 

The Gentleman, who has the greateſt number of ſup- 
orters, and who, undoubtedly well merits that ſupport, 
for the taſte which he diſplays, in his daily criticiſms of 
literary productions, has objefted to me, tranſiently, that I 
deſtroy the action of the Moon, which is in ſuch perfect 
harmony with the phenomena of the tides, It is evident, 
that he has not taken the trouble to inform himſelf, hes 
reſpecting my new Theory, or the old one. I deſtroy 
nothing of the Moon's action on the Seas; but, inſtead of 
making her to act on the fluid Seas of the Equator, by an 
aſtronomical attraction, which produces not the ſlighteſt 
effect on the mediterraneans and lakes of the torrid Zone 
itſelf, I make her to act on the frozen Seas of the Poles, 
by the reflected heat of the Sun, acknowledged by the An- 
cients*, demonſtrated by the Moderns, and which every 
man may experimentally demonſirate to himſelf, with a 

glaſs of water. | 


1 The Moon diſſolves ice by the humidity of her influence.” Pliny's 
Natural Hiſtory, book ii. chap, 10x When the Moon ſhines, in the nights 


of Winter, in all her luftre, it freezes, no doubt, very ſharply ; Becauſe 


that, in this caſe, the North wind, which occaſions this ſerenity of the air, 
checks the warming influence of the Moon; but if the wind is tilled ever 
ſo little, you ſee the Heavens covered with vapours which-exhale from the 
Earth, and you feel the Atmoſphere ſoftened. I aſcribe, as Pliny does 
to the light of that Star, a particular action on the froztn waters of the 
Earth and on the Air; for 1 have frequently ſeen, in the fine nights of the 
torrid Zone, all the clouds of the Atmoſphere diſperſe, in an aſcending 
direction; which ſuggeſted the proverb in common uſe among ſailors, the 
Moon is eating up the clouds. 

Beſides, our Naturaliſts contradict themſelves, in 1 that the Moon 
moves the Ocean, while they refuſe it all manner of influence, not only on 
the ices, but on plants, becauſe, ſay they, its heat does not make the 
Juid to aſcend in the thermometer. I do not know, in fact, whether it 
does, or does not act, on ſpirit of wine: But what concluſion can be de- 
duced from this? The igneous particles contained in pepper, cloves, pi- 


mento, cauſtics, &. which have ſuch a powerful action on the fluids of the 


human body, would they communicate to ſpirit of wine the ſlighteſt ten- 
dency to aſcend, by making an infuſion of them with that fluid? Fire, as 
well as the other Elements, undexgocs combinations, which multiply its ac- 
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Beſides, it is far from being true, that the phaſes of the 


.  . Moon are, all over the earth, in harmony with the move- 


ments of the Seas. The flux and reflux of the Sea, on 
our coaſts, follow rather the mean, than the real motion 
of the Moon. In other places, they are ſubje& to dif. 
ferent laws, which obliged Newton himſelf to admit, 


That there muſt of neceſſity be, in the periodical re- 


«© turn of the Tides, ſome other mixed cauſe, hitherto 
* undiſcovered*.” The explanation of theſe phenom- 
ena, which bid defiance to the Aſtronomic Syſtem, are 
in perfect harmony with my natural Theory, which aſ- 
eribes to the alternate heat of the Sun, whether direct, 
or reflected by the Moon, on the ices of the two Poles, 


the cauſe, the variety, and the conſtant return, of the 


Tides ; and, eſpecially, of the general and alternate Cur- 


rents of the Ocean, which are the immediate moving prin- 


ciples of theſe Tides. Our aſtronomers, notwithſtanding, 
have never attempted to give any account of the half yearly 
verſatility of theſe general Currents, ſo well known in the 
Indian Ocean; nay, they appear to have been hitherto 
ignorant, that there exiſted ſimilar Currents in the Atlan- 
tic. This is, however, a fact which can no longer be 
called in queſtion, after the new proofs which I exhibit 
in the Third Volume of this Work. 

I have advanced, then no paradox, reſpecting cauſes lo 
evident; biit I have oppoſed to an aſtronomical ſyſ- 
tem, totally deſtitute of phyſical proof, facts incontrovert- 
ible, deduced from all the kingdoms of Nature; facts which 
have a multitude of correſpondencies, in the flux and reflux 
of all rivers and lakes which are fed from icy mountains, 
and which I could eaſily multiply, and exhibit in new 
lights, relatively to the Ocean itſelf, if there were OCCa- 
ſion, and if health permitted. 


tion, in ſuch and ſuch an alliance, and reduce it to mere nothing in a dif- 
ferent ſituation. We muſt not pretend, then, with our inſtruments of Phi- 
loſophy, to arrive at the capability of e the effects of natural 
cauſes. 


* Newton's Philoſophy, chap. xxv. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. „ 

One Journal, which, from the title it aſſumes, would 
ſeem deſtined to inform all Europe, as well as that which, 
from its title, would be thought reſerved for the uſe of 
the learned, has thought proper to maintain a profound 
ſilence, not only with regard to natural truths ſo new, and 
{o important, but even with reſpect to my whole Work. 
Others have oppoſed to me, as a complete refutation, the 
authority of Newton, who did not think as I do. I reſpec̃t 


Newton, for his genius and for his virtues, but I reſpect 


truth ſtill much more. The authority of great names 
ſerves but too frequently as a ſtrong hold to error. It is 


thus that, on the faith of a Maupertuis, and of a Conda- 


mine, Europe has till now believed, that the Earth was 
flattened at the Poles. I demonſtrate, after their on op- 


erations, in the explication of the plates, at the end of the 


firſt volume, that it is lengthened ont at the Poles. What 


anſwer is it poſſible to give to the geometrical demonſtra- 


tion which I produce of it? For my own part, I am per- 
teftly convipced, that Newton himſelt would, at this day, 
renounce ſuch an erroneous opinion, though he was the 
firſt who broached it, if the truth muſt be told. | 

The Reader will be, undoubtedly, very much ſurpriſed, 


to find men, of ſuch celebrity, falling into contradiftion 


ſo unaccountable ; a contradiction adopted on their aſſer- 
tion, and publicly taught in all the Schools of Europe; 
and that no one ſhould have appeared to refute the error, 
and armed with ſufficient courage to maintain the truth. 
I was ſo aſtoniſhed at it myſelf, that I remained for ſome 


time under the belief that I, and not they, had, on this arti- 
cle, loſt every ſentiment of evidence. I dared not even to 


diſcloſe my thoughts to any perſon reſpecting this, any 
more than the other objetts of theſe Studies ; for ſcarcely 
have I met, in my progreſs through lite, any but men fold 
to the ſyſtems which have led to fortune, or to thoſe which 
promiſe to do ſo. Accordingly, the more I was in the right, 
being alone and not backed by puffers, the more diſadvan- 
tageous was the. ground on which I had to combat them. 
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Beſides, how is it poſſible to reaſon with perſons, who 


ſhroud themſelves in the clouds of equations, or of meta- 


phyſical diſtinctions, if you preſs them ever ſo little by the 
ſentiment of truth? When ſuch refuges fail, they over- 
whelm you with authorities innumerable, which have ſub- 
Jugated themſelves, without a proceſs of reaſoning ; and 
by which they mean to ſubdue, in their turn, the man efpec- 
tally who has not joined himſelf to any party. 

What then could I have done in this crowd of men, 
vain and intolerant, to each of whom an European educa- 
tion ſays, from the days of infancy, Be the firſt; and 
among ſo many Doctors titled, and without titles, who 


have appropriated to themſelves the right to freedom of 


ſpeech, unleſs it were to ſhut myſelf up, as 1 frequently 
do, in my freedom of ſilence ?* If I ſpeak there, it is of 


tew things, or of things of ſlight importance. 
In the ſolitary and unconftrained paths, however, 
through which 1 followed truth, I recovered my confi- 
dence, with the new rays which her light diffuſed, recol- 
jecting that the moſt celebrated ſcholars had been, in all 
ages, as much blinded by their own errors, as the illiterate 
are by thoſe of other people. Beſides, in order to detect 
the inconſequent reaſoning of modern Aſtronomers, it was 


In fuch fociety, a man is not permitted to remain long in poſſeſſion of 
his right of ſilence ; for they who ſpeak chuſe to have no hearers but ſuch as 
are diſpoſed to applaud. 

I have remarked, that the degree of attention which the world pays to its 
orators, is always in proportion to the degree of power, or of malignity, 
which it ſuppoſes them to poſſeſs, Truth, reaſon, wit itſelf, in that caſe, 
go for nothing, If you would make the world liſten to you, you mult make 
yourſelf feared. Thoſe, accordingly, who ſhine in it, frequently employ 
turns of phraſeology which give you to underſtand, that they are powerful 
friends, ar dangerous adverſaries. Every plain, modeſt, candid, good man, is, 
therefore, reduced to filence before them: It is in his power, however, to 
get deliverance from this ſtate of conſtraint, if he can bring himſelf to flat- 
ter his tyrants: But this would, in me, produce the diametrically oppoſite 


effeR, for I can flatter only whine I love. 
Fly from the world, then, ye who will neither flatter nor malign ; for 


| you will loſe in it, at once, the good which you expected from it, and that 


which is the gift of your own conſcience, 


ADVERTISEMENT, | xix 


neceffary to employ only ſome principles of Geometry, 
which are level to my capacity, and to that of all man- 
kind. Accordingly, having full conviction, from a mul. 
titude of obſervations, meteorological, nautical, vegetable 


and animal, that the waters of the polar ices had a natural 


proclivity ſouthward as far as the Equator, and vexed at 
being contradicted by the operations, more celebrated 
than they deſerve to be, of Geometricians, I had the cour- 
age to examine their reſults, and became convinced, that 
they ought to be the ſame with my own. In a former 
Edition, I preſented both the one and the other to the 
Public: Theirs remain without a defence, and mine ſtand 
unimpeached, though without declared partiſans. In a 
ſecond Edition, I have demonſtrated their error. on the 
principles of Geometry ; I now expett a deciſion from 
the conſcience of every candid Reader. | 

By the prejudices of education our Aſtronomers have 
been thus miſled; thoſe prejudices which, from infancy, 


attach us, without reflecting, to faſhionable errors, that 


lead to fortune, and which engage us to rejett ſolitary 
truths that lead to none. They have been ſeduced by the 
reputation of Newton, which has been objected to by my- 


| ſelf, and Newton had himſelf been ſeduced, as uſually hap- 
pens, by his own ſyſtem, That ſublime Geometrician 


proceeded on the ſuppoſition, that the centrifugal force, 
which he applied to the motion of the Stars, had flattened 
the Poles of the Earth, by acting upon its Equator. Wor- 
wood, a Mathematician of England, having found, by meaſ- 
uring the Meridian from London to York, the terreſtrial 
degree to be eight fathom greater than that which Caſſini 
had meaſured in France, Newton,” ſays Voltaire, al- 


** cribed this ſmall exceſs of eight fathom, in a degree, to 


* the figure of the Earth, which he believed to be that of 
a ſpheroid flattened toward the Poles ; and he concluded, 
that Norwood, having taken his Meridian in a region 
* to the northward of ours, muſt have found his degree 
to be greater than that of Caſſini, as he ſuppoſed the 
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curve of the Earth meaſured by Norwood to be the ton- 
*ger of the two.”* It is evident that, the degree being 


greater, and the curve longer, toward the North, Newton 


ought to have concluded that the Earth was lengthened 
ont at the Poles ; but he deduced the directly oppoſite 
concluſion, namely, that it was flattened there. The truth 
is, his ſyſtem of the Heavens occupying all the faculties 
of his vaſt genius, prevented his detecting on the Earth a 
geometrical inconſequence: He adopted, therefore, with- 
out examination, an experiment which he thought e 
ble to his ſyſtem, not perceiving that it was diametrically 
oppoſite to him. Modern Aſtronomers have, in their 
turn, ſuffered themſelves to be ſeduced by the reputation 
of Newton, and by a weakneſs fo apt to warp the human 
mind, that of attempting to explain all the operations of 
Nature by a ſingle law. Bouguer himſelf, one of their co- 
operators, in his Treatiſe on Navigation, book v. chap. v. 


S. 2. page 435» ſays expreſsly, that, on this diſcovery of 
AI the flattening of the Poles, the whole of uns almoſt, 


depends.“ 

Our Aſtronomers, then, have ſet out on a ramble to the 
extremities of the Earth, in queſt of phyſical proofs of a 
releſtial ſyſtem, happy and luminous; and they were ſo 
dazzled with it beforehand, that they miſtook, in their 
turn, the truth itſelf, which, far from the prejudices of 
Europe, had, in deſerts, juſt ſought refuge under their 
wings. If the moſt illuſtrious of modern Geometricians, 
could fall into ſo groſs an error in his pecuhar Science; 
and if Aſtronomers, in other reſpects, abundantly filled 
with a ſenſe of their own ſagacity, have, under the influence 
of his name merely, deduced from their own operations 
a falſe concluſion in ſupport of that error; rejected the 
preceding experiments of their Schools, reſpetting the 
ſinking of the barometer in the North, with the other ge- 
ographical obſervations which contradicted it; eſtabliſhed 
om it the baſis of all future phyſical knowledge ; and have 


* Newtcr's Philoſophy, chap. xviii, 
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given it afterwards, by the weight of their on reputation, 
an authority which has not left, to the reſt of the Learned 
World, ſo much as the liberty of doubting; it behoves 
us, poor, ignorant and obſcure men, to take good care of 
ourſelves, we who ſearch after truth ſingly for the happi- 
neſs of knowing it. Let us miſtruſt, then, in our reſearches 
after it, all human authority, as Deſcartes did, who, | by 
doubting only, diſſipated the Philoſophy of the age in 


which he lived, which had ſo long concealed the laws of 


Nature from the eyes of all Europe, by means of the prej- 
udice of the name of Ariſtotle, then held ſacred in every 
Univerſity: And let us aſſume as a maxim, that which 
led Newton himſelf to ſo many real diſcoveries, and after 
him the Royal Society of London, who have taken: it for 
their motto: NuLLIUS IN VERBA. 

To return to literary Journals, if they havey: as it were 
in concert, withheld their approbation from the natural 
objects of theſe Studies, one of them has advanced, as I 
am told, that I had borrowed my Theory of the Tides 
by means of the polar ices, from certain Latin Authors. 
This Theory 1 is at laſt, it ſeems, n e ſince it 
is exciting envy. 

To that imputation this is my anſwer. Had I 00 
of any Latin Author who aſcribed the Tides tothe melting 
of the polar ices, I would certainly have named him, as a 
piece of juſtice, which the deſign of my Work, as well as 
every principle of conſcience, demanded of me. I have 
not had, like ſo many Philoſophers, the yanity of creating, 
at my eaſe, a World after my own fancy : But I have en- 
deavoured, with no ſmall labour, to collett the ſeveral 
pieces of the plan of that in which we live, diſperſed a- 
mong the men of all ages, and of all nations, who have ob- 
ſerved it with the greateſt care. Accordingly, I have tak- 
en my ideas of the allongation of the Earth at the Poles, 
from Childrey, Kepler, Tycho Brhae, Caſſini. , and above 
all, from the operations of modern Aſtronomers ; of the 
extent of the frozen Oceans which coverthe Poles, from 
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Denis, Barents, Cook, and all the Navigators of the North 
and South Seas; of the ancient deviation of the Sun from 


the Ecliptic, from Egyptian Traditions, Chineſe Annals, 
and even from the Grecian Mythology; of the total fu- 
ſion of the polar ices, and of the univerſal Deluge which 
it produced, from Moſes and Job; of the heat of the Moon, 
and its effects on ice and water, from Pliny, and from re- 
cent experiments made at Rome and at Paris; of the Cur. 
rents and Tides which flow alternately 'from the Poles to- 


ward the Equator, from Chriſtopher Columbus, Barents, 


Marten, Ellis, Linſchotten, Abel Taſman, Dampier, Pen. 


nant, Rennefort, &c. I have quoted all theſe ee ee in 
terms of high approbation. 


Had I known of any Latin Author, who aſcribed to ks 
melting of the polar ices the cauſe of the Tides, in ſo 
much as any one part of the Ocean, I would have quoted 
him in like manner, reſerving to myſelf the glory of the 
Architect, that of combining, and arranging theſe detach. 
ed obſervations; of allotting them to their peculiar ſea. 


| ſons and latitudes, in order to clear them of the apparent 


contradictions, which had hitherto prevented the deduc- 
tion of any fair conſequence from them; and, in a word, 
to aſſign a cauſe, and evident means, for effects which, dur- 
ing ſo many ages, had been involved in myſtery. I have 
formed, then, one Whole of all theſe ſcattered truths, and 


have deduced from them the general harmony of the move- 


ments of the Ocean, of which the heat of the Sun 1s the firſt 
cauſe, the polar ices are the means, and the half yearly and 
alternate Currents of the Seas, with the diurnal Tides on 
our coaſts are the eFe&s.* Accordingly, if ſome perſons 


* It will be a matter of ſome difficulty for many perſons, to conceive how 
our Tides ſhould poſlibly, in Summer, reaſcend toward the North Pole, at 
the very ſeaſon when the Current which produces them is ruſhing down 
from that Pole. They may ſee a very ſenſible image of theſe retrograde et- 
ſects of running waters, at the bridge of Notre Dame, at the opening of the 
arch which is ſupported by the Quay Pelletier, The Current of the Seine, 
directed obliquely by a kind of dam, againſt a pile of that arch, produces 
there a countercurrent, which conſtantly reaſcends againſt the courſe of the 
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before me, have affirmed, that the Tides are produced by 
the melting of the polar ices, which I am to this hour ig- 


norant that any one ever did, I, at leaſt, am the firſt who 


demonſtrated it. Other Europeans, prior to Chriſtopher 


Columbus, ſaid that there was another World; but he was 


the firſt who landed upon it. If others, in like manner, 
had affirmed, that the Tides have their origin at the Poles, 


no one had believed them, becauſe it was an affirmation 


deſtitute of proof. 

Before it was poſſible for me to collect and to complete 
my proofs, and to render them perfectly luminous, it be- 
came neceſſary to diſpel thoſe thick clouds of venerable 
errors, ſuch as Poles flattened, and waſhed with Seas clear 
of ice, which our pretended Sciences had ſpread between 
truth and us, and which were ſufficient to involve all our 
Phyſics in an eternal night. Here, then, is the glory at 
which 1 aſpire, that of aſſembling ſome of the harmonies 


of Nature, in order to form a concert of them, which 
ſhould elevate Man toward the great AuTHOR of All: 


Or, rather, I have aimed only at the felicity of knowing 
them myſelf, and of pointing them out to my fellow crea- 
tures; for I am ready to adopt any other ſyſtem, which 


ſhall preſent to the human underſtanding a higher degree 


of probability, and to the heart of Man a purer conſolation. 
To GOD alone glory 1s to be afcribed, and peace 1s 
Man's choiceſt poſſeſſion, which is never fo pure and fo 


river, up to the very bubbling over of the dam, In like manner, the meltings 


of the northern ices deſcend, in Summer, from the bays adjacent to the po- 


lar Circle, going at the rate of from eight to ten leagues an hour, according 
to Ellis, Linſchotten and Barents; they flow towards the South, in the mid. 
dle of the Atlantic Ocean ; but coming to meet on their ſhores, almoſt in 
front, Africa and America, where they project on both ſides, a violent re- 
flux is produced, to right and left, along the coaſts of both Continents, which 
is forced northward above the Capes Boiador and St, Auguſtin, which are 
rendered famous by their Currents, Now, as the ſources from which they 
iſſue have an intermittent flux of acceleration and retardation, occaſioned by 
the diurnal and nocturnal action of the Sun on the ices of the caſtern and 
weſterd Hemiſphere of the Pole, their lateral countercurrents, that is, their 
Tides, have like wiſe a ſimilar i intermittent flux. 
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profound as in the perception and the bang of that very 
Glory which governs the Univerſe. My higheſt. ambi. 
tion is the delight of diſcovering ſome new rays of it, and, 
henceforward, my moſt ardent wiſh is to have the remain. 
der of my days illuminated by it, to the excluſion, as far 
as I am perſonally concerned, of that vain, fantaſtical, un- 
ſatisfying, inconſtant glory, which the world gives and 
takes away at pleaſure. 

I have been thus diffuſe on the right which I claim to 
the diſcovery of the cauſe of the Currents and Tides, from 
the melting of the polar i ices, becauſe, having oppoſed to 
moſt of the received opinions on that ſubject, many ob- 
ſervations which I challenge as my own, if each required 
a ſpecial manifeſto, to aſcertain my property in it, there 
would be no end to my advancing ſuch pretenſions. Be- 
ſides, if they ſhall acquire ſo much celebrity as to Procure 
me, according to the ſpirit of the age in which we live, 
perfidious applauſe, underhand perſecution, affected com- 
miſeration, all calculated to blaſt my uncertain, tardy and 
| bitherto hardly budding fortunes, I ſolemnly declare that, 
aſſociated with no. party, and able to oppoſe no one but 
myſelf ſingly to every new adverſary, inſtead. of cram- 
ming the public prints, as the cuſtom 1s, with recrimina- 
tion, abuſe, complaint, lamentation, the waſte of time, I 
hall defend myſelf only on my own ground, and ſhall op- 
poſe to my enemies, whether ſecret or avowed, Truth; 
and nothing but Truth. Its mirror ſhall be my Egis; 
and their image reflected from it, ſhall become to each a 
Meduſa's head. Or rather, may it be my lot, far remote 
from fickle and treacherous Man, under the roof of a 
{ſmall ruſtic cot, which 1 can call my own, on the bor- 
der of a wood, to elicite the ſtatue of my Minerva from the 
trunk of her own tree, and place, at laſt, a whole Globe 
at her feet. 

Farther, if the Gentlemen Reviewers have withheld 
from me their ſuffrages, reſpecting objects of ſo much 
importance to the progreſs of natural knowledge, and if 
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others have got the ſtart of me, in precluding my claim 


to thoſe of the Public, I can already boaſt the concur- 


rence of illuſtrious names, among all conditions of men. 


The Sorbonne, to whom I am perſonally unknown, has 


done me the honour of adopting the new proofs of the 
Univerſal Deluge, which I have deduced from the total 
fuſion of the polar 1 ices: Theſe proofs have been laid down 
as axiomatical, in one of its theſes, maintained, for the firſt 
time, by the Abbe de Vigueras, in his academical exerciſe 


of the 6th July, 1785. 


After all, ſuppoſing my friends, the Reviewers, to have 
expreſſed ſtill more reluctance to give an account of opin- 


ons, which contradict thoſe of Academies, and ſtrange 


even to moſt of themſelves; and which muſt have had a 
ſuſpicious appearance, from their very novelty, they have 
made me moſt ample compenſation, in applauding me, 
far beyond my deſert, for moral qualities, infinitely beyond 
the value of phyſical diſcoveries, and which I ſhould deem 
myſelf ſingularly happy to attain.* 

All that is left me, therefore, is to congratulate myſelf 
on the general intereſt, with which the Public has received 
the moral part of this Work. I have, however, left un- 
touched the great objects of political and moral reform; 
the one, becauſe it was not permitted me to treat them as 
my conſcience would have directed; and the other, be- 
cauſe my plan could not comprehend them. I have re- 
ſtricted myſelf merely to abuſes, which it is in the power 
of Government to rectify: But there are others as uni- 
verſal, which depend entirely on national manners. Such 
is among others, the celibacy of moſt domeſtic ſervants. 
Had it been in my power to have enlarged on this topic, 


* I ought, undoubtedly, to diſtinguiſh, in the number of my panegyr- 
iſts, the two firſt Writers who have given an account of my Work. The 
one, notwithſtanding the ſmallneſs of his page, and his propenſity to find 
fault, has announced it in a manner the moſt flattering ; and the other, de- 
voted to the defence of morals and religion, has placed me by the fide of a 
man, at whoſe feet 1 would have thought myſelf happy to fit, had Provi- 
dence beſtowed on me the bleſſing of being his contemporary. | 
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J could have demonſtrated, that the arrangements of So- 
ciety never can contravene the laws of Nature ; that it 18 
the intereſt of maſters to have their domeſtics marry, be- 
cauſe they pay, let them do their beſt, the expenſe of the 

ſmuggled libertiniſm of ſervants, much more exceſſive, | 


beyond all queſtion, than that of an honeſt ſettlement, for 


the ſtrumpet always will ſpend more than the woman of 
character. f | 

I could have demonſtrated the pernicious influence 
which the bad morals of unmarried ſervants have on the 
children of their maſters. I could, likewiſe, have dilated 
on the harſhneſs of our pretended Fathers of families, who 
abandon their ſervants, on the firſt attack of ſickneſs, or 
the approach of old age, or when they become parents ; 
on the obligations under which they lie, to provide for the 


neceſſities of theſe men, who are their natural friends, the 


victims of their ill temper, the witneſſes of their weak- 
neſs, and the ſources of their reputation, whether good or 
bad. I could have inſiſted on the neceſſity of reeſtab- 
liſhing in, at leaſt, the firſt rights of humanity, the unfor- 
tunate wretches deprived of moſt of the privileges of cit- 
izens. I could have demonſtrated what an influence 
their happineſs has on the happineſs of families, and on 
national felicity, from what I have ſeen in ſome Pruſſian 
families, where you find, in general, domeſtics zealous, 
affectionate, reſpectful and attached to their maſters; for 
they are born, they marry, and they die in the houſe of 
the maſter; and you frequently find under the ſame roof 
a ſucceſſion of fathers and ſons, who have been maſters 
and ſervants for two or three centuries ſucceſhvely. 

Once more, if I have been ſomewhat diffuſe on the 
diſorders and intolerance of Aſſociations, I have reſpetted 


States; I have attacked particular bodies of men, in the 


view of defending my country, and above all, in ſupport- 
ing the corps of HUMANITY. Of this we are all mem- 
bees in particular. But GOD forbid that I ſhould think 
of giving a moment's pain to any one individual poſſeſſed 
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of ſenſibility : I who have aſſumed the pen, only to ſup- 
port the motto prefixed to my Work; Miſeris ſuccurrere 
diſco ; (the experience of maſery has taught. me to Juror 
the miſerable.) , 

My dear Reader, whatever, 18 may bi your fitua- 
tion in life, I ſhall cheerfully ſubmit to your deciſion, if 
you judge me as a man, in a Work whoſe leading object 
is the happineſs of Mankind. If, on the other hand, I 
have attained the glory of communicating to you ſome 
new pleaſures, and' of extending your. views into the un- 
bounded and myſterious field of Nature, reflect that, after 
all, theſe are the perceptions but of a man ; that they are 
a mere nothing compared to that which is; that they are 
the ſhadows only of that Eternal Truth, collected by one 
ho is himſelf a ſhadow, and that a ſmall ray of that Sun 
of intelligence which fills the Univerſe, has been playing 
in a drop of troubled water, | 


Multa abſcondita 1 majora his; pauca enim vidimus operum «Jus, 


There are yet hid greater things than theſe be; for we have ſeen but a few 
of his Works, ECCLESIASTICUS xliii. 32. 
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EXPLANATION of the PLATES. 


 FRONTISPIECE, 


PLATE FIRST, 


Tur Frontiſpiece repreſents a ſolitude in the mountains of the 


Iſland of Samos. An attempt has been made, notwithſtanding the 


ſmallneſs of the field, to introduce, and to diſplay, ſome elementary 
harmonies, peculiar to iſlands and to lofty mountains. Clouds of 
ſand, formed by the winds on the ſhores of the Iſland, and of water, 
pumped up by the Sun from the boſom of the Sea, are wafted toward 
the ſummits of the mountains, which arreſt them. by their foſſil and 
hydraulic attractions. 

In the foreground of the landſcape are preſented ſome of the trees 
which thrive in cold and humid Latitudes, among others, the fir 
tree and the birch, Theſe two ſpecies of tree, which, in ſuch ſitua- 
tions, are almoſt always found in company, exhibit different con- 
traſts in their colours, their forms, their port, and in the animals 
which they nouriſh. The fir raiſes into the air his tall pyramid, 
clothed with leaves ſtiff, filiform, and of a dark verdure : And the 
birch oppoſes to theſe a pyramidical form inverted, with leaves 
moveable, roundiſh, and of a light green colour. 

The ſquirrels are playing along the ſtem, and among the boughs 
of the fir ; and the female of the heath cock makes her neſt in the 
moſs which covers the roots. The beavers, on the contrary, have 
built their habitation at the foot of the birch ; and a bird of that ſpe- 
cies which eats the buds, is fluttering round the branches. The 


fir accommodates its quadrupeds in its boughs, and the birch finds 


lodging for its gueſt upon its roots. The habits of their reſpective 
birds are equally contraſted. Among all theſe animals, however, 


the moſt perfect harmony ſubſiſts. The dog is looking quietly at 
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their different employments, and expreſſes, by the liſtleſſneſs of his 
attitude, the profound peace which reigns among the inhabitants of 
this deſert, . 1 | 

At the entrance of a grotto formed in the fide of the mountain, is 
repreſented a man buſied in carving a ſtatue of Minerva in the 
trunk of a tree. The figure of this Goddeſs, the ſymbol of Divine 
Wiſdom, and the ſubſtance out of which it is formed, here charact- 
| erize the Supreme Intelligence manifeſted in the harmony of vegeta- 
bles. This Philoſopher is Philocles. His hiſtgry is to be found in 
TELEMACHUS, Books XIII and XIV. 
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ATLANTIC HEMISPHERE. 


PLATE SECOND. 


Volume I. 


9 


THIS Plate repreſents the Atlantic Hemiſphere, with its Sour. 
ces, its Ices, its Channel, its Currents, and its Tides, in the months 
of January and February. ; 

Though I am under the neceſſity of here repeating ſeveral obſer- 
vations which have a place in the text, to theſe I am going to ſub- 
Join ſome others, worthy, I am bold to ſay, of the Reader's moſt 
ſerious attention. 

Obſerve, in the firſt place, that the Globe of the Earth is not rep- 
reſented here, after the manner of thoſe Geographers, who, in their 
maps of the World, exhibit it as a cavity, in order to give the re- 
treating parts the appearance of being on a great ſcale. Their 
projection conveys a falſe idea of the Earth, by ſhewing the retiring 
parts of its circumference, as the wideſt ; and, on the contrary, the 
prominent parts of the middle, as the narroweſt. They preſent, 
not a convex Globe, but a concave. This figure repreſents it, ſuch 
as it would appear to an eye placed in the Heavens, when the At- 
lantic Ocean is turned to it, and in our Winter. 

You may diſtinguiſh in it the ſources of the Atlantic Ocean, 
which iſſue, in Summer, from the North Pole; its channel formed 
by the projecting and retreating parts of the two Continents; and 
its diſcharge comprehended between Cape Horn and the Cape of 
Good Hope, by which this Ocean empties itſelf, in Summer, into 
the Indian Ocean. 

The oppoſite ſide of this Hemiſphere, though ſtill, in a great meaſ- 
ure, unknown to us, would preſent, as well as the Northern, a flu- 
viatic channel with all the ſame acceſſories; ſources, ices, cur- 
rents, and tides, formed, not by Continents, but by the proi ections 

of iſtands, and of its ſteep beds, which direct, during our Winter, 
the courſe of the Southern polar effuſions into the Indian Ocean. 
However intereſting theſe new projections of the Globe may be, it 
was impoſſible for me to make the expenditure neceflary to procure 


* 
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engravings of them. It would have been extremely deſirable to 
have exhibited a repreſentation of both Hemiſpheres, each in its 
Summer and in its Winter, in order to ſee their different Currents 
at each ſeaſon, and to have preſented a bird's eye view of the Poles 
themſelves, as well in Winter as in Summer, in order to convey an 
idea of the extent of the cupolas of ice which cover them, and the 
currents which iſſue from them, at the different ſeaſons of the year. 
Theſe different ſections would have required at leaſt eight plates on 
a ſcale greater than this, - perceptibly to unfold the harmonies of 
this ſingle branch of my Studies of Nature. Beſides, this increaſe 
of charts would have led to more particular and more copious de- 
tails, reſpecting the diſtributions of the Globe, which I did not mean 
to treat of in this Work, except as the ſubject occaſionally preſented. 

The ſimple aſpect of the Atlantic Hemiſphere, in the months of 
January and February, will be ſufficient to render intelligible what 
we have faid reſpecting the polar ices, and their periodical effu- 
fions: We ſhall treat, in their order, of the ſources of the Atlantic, 
of its ices, of its channel, of its currents, of its tides, and even of its 
diſcharge. 3 1 5 

The Sources of the Atlantic Ocean, are, in Summer, at the North 
Pole. They are ſituated in the Baltic Sea, the bays of Baffin and 
Hudſon, at Waigat's Strait, &c. It may be remarked on a Globe in 
relief, that theſe ſources, which conſtitute the origin of the Atlantic 
Canal, turn round the Pole in a winding courſe, nearly ſimilar to 
the circuitous current of a river round the mountain from which 
it deſcends ; ſo that they collect, in this part, all the diſcharges of - 
the rivers which empty themſelves to the North, and carry their 
waters along into the Atlantic Ocean. From this ariſes a prefump- 
tion, that there is, in proportion, much leſs polar effuſion in the 
part of the South Seas which is oppolite to it. We ſhall farther ſee, 
that Nature has ſubjected to the Atlantic channel the extremities 
of the two general currents of the Poles, which there terminate, 
after having made the circuit of the Globe; and it is by way of op- 
polition to the ſources from which theie currents iſſue, that I give 
to the extremities of their courſes the name of mouth. But let us 
at preſent confine ourſelves to the ſubject of their fources. 

We conceive that the waters ot theſe ſources muſt flow toward the 
Line, whither they are carried to replace thoſe which the Sun is 
there every day evaporating ; but they have, beſides, an elevation 
which facilitates their courſe. Not only are the ices from which 
they proceed very conſiderably elevated over the Hemiſphere, but 
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the Poles have themſelves a great elevation of ſoil. I ground this 
aſſertion, in the firſt place, on the obſervations of Tycho+ Brha# and 
Kepler, who ſaw the ſhadow of the Earth oval at the Poles, in cen- 
tral eclipſes of the Moon; and on the authority of Cafini, who af- 
ſigns fifty leagues more to the axis of the Earth, than to its diameter 
in any other direction. In the ſecond place, I have on my ſide au- 
thentic experiments, collected by the Academy of Sciences, but 
which have no longer been referred to ſince the opinion became 
prevalent, that the Earth was flattened at the Poles. 

For example, it is well known, that in proportion as you aſcend on 
a mountain, the mercury on the barometer ſubſides: Now, the mer- 
cury ſinks in the barometer, in proportion as you advance north. 
ward. It falls about one line, in our Climates, when you aſcend to 
an elevation of eleven fathom. According to the Hiſtory of the A. 
cademy of Sciences, for 1712, page 4, the weight of one line of mer. 
cury, at Paris, is equivalent to an elevation of ten fathoms and five 
feet, whereas, in Sweden, you have to aſcend only ten fathom, one 
foot and ſix inches, to make the mercury ſink one line. The At. 
moſphere of Sweden, therefore, is not ſo high as that of Paris, and 
conſequently the ground of Sweden is higher. | 

To theſe obſervations may be farther ſubjoined, theſe made by 
the Navigators of the North, who have always ſeen the elevation of 
the Sun above the Horizon greater, the nearer they approached to 
the Poles. It is impoſſible to aſcribe theſe optical effects to the ſim- 
ple laws of the refraction of the Atmoſphere. According to Bouguer, 
a well known Academician, in his Treatiſe on Navigation, book iv. 
chap. 3. ſection 3. © Refraction elevates the ſtars in appearance ; 
cc and we are aſſured, by an infinite number of certain obſervations, 
© that when they appear to us in the Horizon, they are, in reality, 
« 33 or 34 minutes under it.. .. In regions where the air is more 
te denſe, the refractions muſt be ſomewhat ſtronger, and they are, 
* likewiſe, every thing elſe being equal, ſomewhat greater in Win- 
« ter than in Summer. In the practice of navigation that difference 
may be entirely neglected, and perpetual recurrence may be had 
- * to the ſmall table placed on the margin.” 
You ſee, in fact, at this part of his work, a ſmall table, ; in which 
he lays down the greateſt refraction of the Sun in the Horizon, at 34 
minutes, for all the climates of the Globe. But how came it to pals 
that Barents ſhould have ſeen the Sun above the Horizon of Nova 
Zembla, on the 24th of January, in the ſign of Aquarius, at five de- 
grees, twentyfive minutes, whereas he ought to have been there, in 
ſixteen degrees, twenty ſeven minutes, in order to be perceived in the 
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feventyſixth degree of northern Latitude, where Barents then was ? 
The refraction of the Sun, then, above the Horizon, was nearly two 
degrees and a half, that is, four times as great, nay, more than Boy- 
guer ſuppoſes it to be, as he aſſigns only thirty four minutes, or near- 

ly, for every climate in general. | 

Barents, in truth, was very much aſtoniſhed to ſee the Sun fifteen 
days ſooner than he expected; and he could not be perſuaded that it 
actually was only the 24th of January, but, by obſerving that very 
night the conjunction of the Moon and Jupiter, announced for the 
Latitude of Venice at one hour after midnight, in the ephemeris of 
Joſe ph Scala, and which took place that very night, at Nova Zem- 
bla, at ſix of the clock of the morning, in the ſign of Taurus, which 
gave him, at once, the longitude of his hut in Nova Zembla, and the 
certainty that it muſt be the 24th of January, _ 

A refraction of two degrees and a half is undoubtedly very con- 
ſiderable. We may, in my opinion, aſcribe one half of it to the ap- 
parent elevation of the Sun in the very refractive Atmoſphere of 
Nova Zembla, and the other half, to the real elevation of the Ob- 
ſerver above the Horizon vf the Pole. Barents, accordingly, ob- 
ſerved, from Nova Zembla, the Sun in the Equator, juſt as a man 
ſees him earlier from the ſummit of a mountain than at its baſis, It 
is, beſides, a principle which admits of no exception, of the harmon- 
ic laws of the Univerſe, that Nature propoſes to herſelf no one end, 
without conſtraining all the elements to concur, at once, to the pro- 
duction of it. Of this we have adduced manifold proofs in the courſe 
of this Work. Nature, accordingly, having determined to indem- 
niſy the Poles for the abſence of the Sun, makes the Moon paſs to- 
ward the Pole, which the Sun abandons: She cryſtallizes, and re- 
duces into brilliant ſnows, the waters which cover it ; ſhe renders 
its Atmoſphere more refractive, that the preſence of the Sun may be 
detained longer in it, and reſtored ſooner to it: And hence, alſo, 
there is reaſon to conclude, that ſhe has drawn out the Poles of the 
Earth themſelves, in order to beſtow on them a longer participation 
of the influence of the Orb of Day. 

Certain celebrated Academicians have, it is true, laid it down as a 
fundamental principle, that the Earth was flattened at the Poles. 
Hear what the Academician, whom I laſt quoted, ſays on this ſubject. 
He had been employed, with ſome others, to meaſure a degree of the 
Meridian, near-the Equator, which they found to contain 56,748 
tathoms : © But,” continues he, © what is well worthy .of attention, 
* the terreſtrial degrees have not been found of on ſame length, 
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de jn other regions, where ſimiler operations have been performed, 


c and the difference is too great to be aſcribed to the unavoidable 


© errors in obſervation. The degree upon the polar Circle is found 
dc to be 57,422 fathoms. Accordingly, it follows, beyond contra- 
« diction, that the Earth is not perfectly round, and that it muſt be 
ce higher toward the Equator, than toward the Poles, conformably 
© to what other experiments indicate, which it is not neceſſary here 
„to detail. The curving of the Earth is more ſudden toward the 
* Equator in the direction of North and South, as the degrees are 
« ſmaller there: And the Earth, on the contrary, is flatter toward 
*©the Poles, becauſe there the degrees are greater.” e 
Treatiſe on Navigation, book ii. chap. 14. art. 29. 

I deduce, without heſitation, a concluſion diametrically oppoſite, 
from the obſervations of theſe Academicians. I conclude that the 
Earth is lengthened out at the Poles, preciſely for this reaſon, that 
the degrees of the Meridian are greater there than under the Equa- 
tor. Here is my demonſtration. - If you place a degree of the Me. 
ridian, at the polar Circle, over a degree of the ſame Meridian at 
the Equator, the firſt degree, which is 57,422 fathoms, would exceed 
the ſecond, which contains only 56,748 fathoms, by 674 fathoms, 
conformably to the operations of the Academicians themſelves. 
Conſequently, if you were to apply the whole arch of the Meridian, 
which crowns the polar Circle, and which contains 47 degrees, to 
an arch of 47 degrees of the ſame Meridian, near the Eduator, it 
would produce a confiderable protuberarice, its degrees being 
greater. This polar arch of the Meridian could not extend, in 
length, over the equinoctial arch of the ſame Meridian, becauſe it 
contains the ſame number of degrees, and, conſequently, a chord of 
the fame extent. If it extended in length exceeding the ſecond at 
the rate of 674 fathoms for each degree, it is evident that it would, 
at the extremity of its 47 degrees, get out of the circumference of 
the Earth ; that it would no longer pertain to the circle on which 
it was traced, and that it would form, on applying it to one of the 
Poles, a ſpecies of flattened muſhroom, which would project round 
and round, its brim touching the Earth in no one point. 

In order to render the thing ſtill more apparent, let us always 
ſuppoſe that the profile of the Earth at the Poles, is an arch of a 
circle, and that it contains 47 degrees, is it not evident, if you trace 
a curve on the inſide of this arch, as the Academicians do, who flat- 
ten the Earth at the Poles, that it muſt be ſmaller than this arch 
within which it is deſcribed, as being contained in it; and that the 
more this curve is flattened, the ſmaller it becomes, as it will ap» 
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prozch more and more to the chord of the arch, that is, to a ſtraight 


line ? Of conſequence, the 47 degrees, or diviſions, of this interior 
curve, will be, each in particular, as they are when taken together, 
ſmaller than the 47 degrees of the arch ef the containing circle. 
But, as the degrees of the polar curve are, on the contrary, greater 
than thoſe of an arch of a circle, it muſt follow, that the whole curve 
ſhould, likewiſe, be of greater extent than an arch of a circle: Now 
it cannot be of greater extent, but, on the ſuppoſition of its being 
more protuberant, and circumſcribed round this arch ; the en 
curve, of conſequence, forms a lengthened ellipſis. 

I here preſent a figure of the Globe, which 1 have got engraved, 


| in order to render the miſtake of our Aſtronomers perceptible ta. 


every eye. 


> 
* 


ARCTIC POLE. 


Tropic of capricorn 


PolarAntarctic circle 


ANTARCTIC POLE, 


Let x be 0 unknown arch of the Meridian comprehended above 
me arctic polar circle A B C, and let D E F be the arch of the ſame 
Meridian comprehended between the Tropics. "Theſe two arches 


are, it is well known, each of 47 degrees. But thaugh they both are 
ſubtended by equal angles, A GC and DGF, they are by no 
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means of equal expanſion : For, according to our Aſtronomers, a 
degree of the Meridian at the polar Circle is greater, by 674 fathoms, 
than a degree of the ſame Meridian near the Equater. It follows, 
therefore, that the unknown polar arch x of 47 degrees, exceeds, in 
extent, the equinoctial arch D E F, which likewiſe contains 47 de. 
grees, by 47 times 674 fathoms, which amount to 31,678 fathoms, or 
twelve leagues and two thirds, The queſtion now to be determined, 
then, is, whether this unknown polar arch x is contained wtthin the 
circle, in the curve Ah C, or coincides with it, as A B C, or falls 
without its circumference, in the direction A z C. 

The unknown polar arch x cannot be contained within the Globe, 
as A h C, as is pretended by our Aſtronomers, who will have it to 
be flattened there : For if it were contained, it would be evidently 
ſmaller than the ſpherical arch A B C, which ſurrounds it, conform. 
ably to this axiom, that the thing contained is ſmaller than what 

contains it ; and the more this curve A C ſhall be flattened, the 
leſs will be its extent, as it will approach nearer and nearer to its 
chord, that is, the ſtraight line AK C. 

On the other hand, this polar arch x cannot coincide with the 
ſpherical arch A B C, for it exceeds it by twelve leagues and two 
thirds. It mult belong, therefore, t to a curve which falls without 
the circumference of the Globe, as in the direction Ar C. The 
Globe of the Earth, then, is lengthened at the Poles, as degrees of 
the Meridian are greater there than at the Equator. Aſtronomers 
have conſequently erred, in concluding, from the magnitude of 
thoſe degrees, that the Poles were flattened. 
I ſhall conclude this demonſtration by an image more wiviat f in- 
deed, but equally ſenſible. If you divide the two circumferences 
of an egg, in length and in breadth, cach into 360 degrees, would 
you conclude that this egg was flattened toward its extremities, be- 
cauſe the degrees of its circumference in length, were greater than 
the degrees of its circumference in breadth ? What is very ſingular 
here, is, that Academicians employ the ſame figure nearly, to de- 
duce reſults which flatly cantradi& each other. They repreſent. 
the Globe of the Earth like a Dutch cheeſe. They take it for 
granted that the Globe is very elevated over the Equator. “ The 
curve of the Globe,” ſays Bouguer, in the paſſage above quoted, 
« js more ſudden toward the Equator, in the direction of North and 
south, becauſe the degrees there are ſmaller : And the Earth, on 
ce the contrary, is flatter toward the Poles, becauſe the degrees 
«© there are greater. One would imagine that the Equator was 
oe diſtinguiſhed only * the greateſt rapidity 2 motiou performed 
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« jn the ſpace of twentyfour hours; but it is marked by a diſtinc- 
4 tion ſtill more real, namely, a continued elevation, which muſt be 
„About fix marine leagues and a half quite round the Earth, and 
«every where at an equal diſtance from both Poles.” 

We here ſee the ſtrange conſequence deduced, at once, from the 
flattening of the Earth at the Poles, and from the magnitude of the 


degrees of the Meridian at that part, which neceſſarily give to the 


polar circle a projection beyond its circumference : Thoſe which 
may be deduced from the elevation. and more ſudden curye of the 
Equator, would be no leſs extraordinary. They are preciſely theſe, 
if both the one and the other exiſted, there would be no Sea under 
the Equator ; becauſe the courſe of the waters would be in this 
caſe determined, by the elevation of fix leagues and a half, and by 
the more ſudden curvature of that part of the Earth, to withdraw 
from it, and, by the power of gravity, to flow toward the flattened 
Poles, nearer to the centre, and there to reeſtabliſh the ſpherical 
ſegment which the Academicians have cut off. Accordingly, on 
this hypotheſis, the Seas would cover the Poles, and would there 
be of a prodigious depth, whereas we ſhould have nothing but ele- 
vated Continents under the Line. But Geography demonſtrates 
the direct contrary ; for it is around the Line that we find the great- 
eſt Seas, and a great quantity of Land barely up to theirlevel ; and, 
on the contrary, elevated countries and lpfty beds of water are very 
frequent, eſpecially toward the North Pole. . 
Let us now proceed to conſider the polar ices. Though they are. 
here repreſented, preciſely in the fugitive, and leaſt viſible, parts of 
the Globe, it is eaſy to form a judgment of their very conſiderable 
extent from the arch of the Meridian which embraces them. At 
the South Pole, where they are in a ſmaller quantity, having juſt 
undergone all the ardor of the Summer of that Hemiſphere, they 
ſtill extend from that Pole to the 7oth degree of ſouthern Latitude 
at the leaſt. They there form, accordingly, a cupola, of an arch of 
more than 40 degrees, which, at the rate of twentyfive leagues, at 
leaſt, to a degree, for degrees at this part of the Globe, conformably 
to the experience of our Academicians, are greater than toward the 
Equator, give a breadth of more than a thouſand and twenty leagues, 
or a circumference of more than three thouſand. It is impoſſible 
to call in queſtion theſe dimenſions, for they are taken from the laſt 


opſervations of Captain Cook, who made the tour of this cupola 


during their Summer. 
The ices of the North Pole are much more extenſive, becauſe 
they are repreſented in their Winter. On both the one and the 
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other, a creſt is expreſſed, af about twenty leagues of elevation, at 
the Poles, I ſhall not here repeat what I have already ſaid reſpect. 
ing the height of thoſe ices which are diſcovered floating at the ex- 
tremities of their cupolas, the elevation of which extends to twelve, 
nay, to fifteen hundred feet. I was exceedingly deſirous of pro- 
curing a repreſentation, around theſe ices, of an irradiation, or kind 
of Aurora Borealis, which might have rendered perceptible their 
circular extent, and have heightened the pictureſque effect of the 
Globe, by rendering its Poles radiant ; for the South Pole, too, 
emits nocturnal coruſcations, as Cook obſerved; and it appears that 
theſe glories owe their origin to the ices. But M. Moreau the 
younger, who made the drawings for the plates of this Work, and 
particularly thoſe under review, with all the intelligence and com- 
plaiſance which characterize him, made me ſenſible that the Chart 
had not a field ſufficiently ample. He has, in other reſpects, ren- 
dered theſe polar ices abundantly luminous, to make them diſtin- 
guiſhable, without eclipſing the contours of the Iſlands, and of the 
Continents which they cover. | 

As to the Atlantic channel, you can eaſily diſtinguiſh in it, the 
prominent and the retreating parts of the two Continents, in cor- 
reſpondence with each other. If to this you add the ſinuoſity of 
its ſource to the North, which ſeems to purſue a ſerpentine progreſs 
round our Pole, and its wide and divergent mouth, formed by 
Cape Horn on the one ſide, and the Cape of Good Hope on the 
other, by which it diſcharges itſelf, for fix months, into the Indian 
Ocean, as we ſhall preſently ſee, you will perceive in it all the pro- 
portions of a fluviatic canal. As to its declivity, in taking its de- 
parture from the Pole, to empty itſelf even in the Indian Ocean, 
and South Sea, by the Cape of Good Hope, I believe it to be, as 
have ſaid in the text, nearly the ſame with that of the courſe of the 
Amazon. | | | 

Let us now conſider the courle of the polar effuſions, produced 
by the action of the Sun on the ices of the Poles. There iſſues 
every year, a general Current from that which is heated by the 
Sun: And as that great Luminary viſits them alternately, it follows 
that there muſt be two general oppoſite currents, which communi» 
cate to the-Seas their movement of circulation, and which are known 
in India by the name of the eaſterly and weſterly monſoons, or 
Winter and Summer. | 

This being laid down, let us examine the effuſions of the South 
Pole, which is here repreſented in its Summer. The general Cur- 


tent, which iſſues from it, divides into two branches, the one of 
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which ſets in toward the Atlantic Ocean, and penetrates even to 
its northern extremity. When this branch comes to force its way 
between the preminent part of Africa and America, finding itſelf 
ſtraitened on paſſing from a wider to a narrower ſpace, it forms, on 
the coaſt, two counter currents, or vortices, which proceed in con- 
trary directions. The one of theſe counter currents runs to the 


Faſt, along the coaſts of Guinea, up to the fourth degree South, ac- 


cording to the teſtimony of Dampier. The other takes its depar- 
ture from Cape St. Auguſtin, proceeds to the South Weſt, along 
the coaſts of Braſil, up to Maires Strait incluſively. This effect is 
the reſult from a law in Hydraulics; the operation of which is gen- 
erally known: Tt is this, that as often as a current paſſes from a 
wider channel into a narrower, it forms on the ſides two counter 
currents. The truth of this may be aſcertained, by obſerving the 
current of a brook, to the paſſage of the water of a river under 
the arches near the abutment of a bridge, &c. Accordingly, the 
current bears to the Eaſt, along the coaſts of Guinea, and to the 
South Weſt, along the coaſts of Brazil, during the Summer of the 
South Pole. But in the middle of the Atari Ocean, and beyond 
the ſtrait of the two Continents, it puſhes on to the North in full 
force, and advances to the very northern extremities of Europe 
and of America, bringing. us twice every day, along our coaſts, the 
tides of the South, which are the half daily effuſions of the two 
ſides of the South Pole. 

The other branch, which iſſues from the South Pole, takes a di- 
rection to the weſtward of Cape Horn, ruſhes into the South Sea, 
produces in the Indian Ocean the Eaſtern monſoon, which takes 
place in India during our Winter ; and having made the tour of the 
Globe by the Weſt, comes to the Eaſt, to unite itſelf by the Cape 
of Good Hope, to the general Current which enters into the At- 


jantic Ocean. It is poſlible, partly, to trace on the Chart this gen- 


eral Current of the South Pole, with its two principal branches, 


its counter currents and its tides, by the arrows which indicate its : 


direct, oblique, and retrograde movements. | 

Six months after, that is, in our Summer, commencing toward 
the end of March, when the Sun, at the Line, begins to forſake the 
South Pole, and proceeds to warm the Nofth, the effuſions of the 
South Pole are ſtayed; thoſe of our Pole begin to flow, and the Cur- 
rents of the Ocean change in all Latitudes. The general Current. 
of the Seas then takes its departure from our Pole, and divides, like 
that of the South, into two branches. The firſt of theſe branches 
derives its ſources from W aigat's, Hudſon's bay, &c, which thea, 
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flow, in certain ſtralts, with the rapidity of a fluice, and produce, 
to the North, tides which come from the North, from the Eaſt, and 
from the Weſt, to the great aſtoniſhment of Linſcbotten, Ellis, and 
other Navigators, who had been accuſtomed to ſee them come from 
the South along the coaſts of Europe. 

This Current, formed by the fuſion of moſt of the ices: of the 
North of America, of Europe, and of Aſia, which, at that ſeaſon, | 
preſent a circumference of almoſt ſix thouſand leagues, deſcends 
through the Atlantic Ocean, paſſes the Line, and finding itſelf con- 
fined at the ſame Strait of Guinea and Braſil, it forms on its ſides, 
two lateral counter currents, which ſet in northward, as thoſe 
formed, ſix months before, by the Current of the South Pole, ſet in 
ſouthward. Theſe counter currents produce, on the coaſts of Eu- 
rope, the tides which always appear to come directly from the South, 
though they actually come, at that ſeaſon, from the North. | 

The branch which produces them advances afterward to the 
South, doubles the Cape of Good Hope, takes its courſe eaſtward, 
forms, in the Indian Ocean, the weſterly monſoon ; arid having en- 
compaſſed the Globe, even to the South Sea, it proceeds to Cape 
Horn, reaſcends along the coaſt of Braſil, and there produces a cur- 
Tent which terminates at Cape St. Auguſtin, and is oppoſed to the 
principal Current, which deſcends from the North. 

The other branch of the Current, which, in Summer, flows from 

our Pole, on the oppoſite ſide of our Hemiſphere, iſſues through the 
paſſage called the North Strait, ſituated between the moſt eaſterly 
extremity of Aſia, and the moſt weſterly of America. It deſcends 
into the South Sea, where it is reunited to the firſt branch, which 
then forms, as has been ſaid, the weſterly monſoon of that Sea. Be- 
ſides, this branch, which iſſues by the North Strait, receives much 
leſs of the icy effuſions than that of the Atlantic Ocean, becauſe the 
deep bays which are at the ſources of that Ocean, and the contours 
of theſe ſame ſources, which ſurround the Pole ſpirally, receive, as 
we have ſeen, the greateſt part of the icy effuſions of the North 
Pole, and pour them into the Atlantic Ocean. 
* The Ocean, accordingly, flows, twice a year round the Globe, in 
oppoſite ſpiral directions, taking its departure alternately from each 
Pole, and deſcribes'on the Earth, if I may venture to ſay ſo, the 
ſame courſe which the Sun does in the Heavens. | 

This Theory, I confidently affirm, is ſo luminous, that, by means 
of it, a multitude of difficulties may be reſolved, which involve in 

much obſcurity the journals of our Navigators. Froger, for exam- 
ple, ſays, that in Braſil the Currents come in conformity to tha di- 
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rection of the Sun; that is, they run northward, when he is in the 


northern ſigns of the Zodiac, and ſouthward, when he is in the ſouth- 


ern ſigns. It is impoſſible, aſſuredly, to explain this verſatile effect, 


from the preſſure, or the attraction of the Sun and of the Moon be- 
tween the Tropics, as theſe two Luminaries never tranſcend their 
bounds, and always proceed in one direction, from Eaſt to Weſt: 
But here is the ſolution, When this Current of Braſil runs to the 
South in our Winter, it is the general counter current of the South 
Pole, which is then ſetting in to the North; and when this Braſilian 
Current runs to the North in our Summer, it is the extremity of this 
ſame general Current, which returns by Cape Horn. 

The ſame thing does not take place reſpecting the Current in the 
Gult of Guinea, which is oppoſite, and which runs always to the 
Faſt, though it be in preciſely the ſame ſituation ; for, in our Win- 
ter, this Current, in the Gulf of Guinea, is the extremity of the gen- 
eral Current of the South Pole, which returns by the Cape of Good 
Hope, and which, at that ſeaſon, ſets in to the North, along the coaſts 
of Africa, from the thirtieth degree of South Latitude, as far as to 
the fourth degree of the ſame Latitude, according to the teſtimony 


of Dampier. But this extremity of the general Current which ſets 
in to the North, and which then takes its departure from the fourth 


degree South, to join the general Current, does not enter into the 
Gulf of Guinea, becauſe of the prodigious retreat of that Gulf; ſo 


that, in this part only, the Sea flows always to the Eaſt, conforma- 


bly to the obſervation of all African Navigators. 

I ſhall ſupport the principles of my Theory by well authenticated 
facts, ſupplied by Navigators of the higheſt credit. Hear what Dam- 
pier ſays of the Currents of the Ocean, in his Treatiſe of Minds, 
pages 386 and 387. c 

« Beſides, it is certain, that, univerſally, Currents change their 
«courſes at certain ſeaſons of the year: In the Eaſt Indies, they run 
from Faſt to Weſt one part of the year, and from Welt to Eaſt the 
* other part. In the Eaſt Indies, and in Guinea, they change only a- 


bout the time of full Moon. But this is to be underſtood of the parts 


gef the Sea which are at no great diſtance from the coaſt: Not but 
that there are, likewiſe, very powerful Currents, in the great O- 
**cean, which are not ſubjected to theſe laws; but that is not 
common. ; 

On the coaſt of Guinea the Current ſets in to the Eaſt, except 
at full Moon, or about it. But to the South of the Line, from 
© T.oango up to 25 or 39 degrees, it runs with the wind from South 
to North, except toward full Moon, 
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To the Faſt of the Cape of Good Hope, from the thirtieth de- 
© oree to the twenty fourth South Latitude, the Current ſets in to 


the Eaſt, from the month of May to October, and the wind blows 


« during that period from Weſt South Weſt, or South Welt ; but 
« from October to May, when the wind is between Eaft North Eaſt, 
« and Faſt South Eaſt, the Current ſets in to the Weſt ; and this is 
te to be underſtood of five or ſix leagues diſtance from land, up to 

« fifty, or thereabout ; ſor at five leagues from land, there is no 
Current, but we have a tide; and beyond fifty leagues from land, 
« the Current entirely ceaſes, or becomes imperceptible. 

On the coaſt of India, to the North of the Line, the Current 
runs with the monſoon. But it does not change quite ſo ſoon, 
% ſometimes by three weeks or more; after that, it changes no more 
till the monſoon is fixed in the oppoſite direction. For example, 
te the weſtern monſoon commences about the middle of April, but 
« the Current does not change till the beginning of May; and the 
« eaſtern monſoon commences about the middle of September, but 
« the Current changes not till October has begun.“ 

Dampier ſeems to aſcribe the cauſe of theſe Currents to the winds, 
which he calls Monſoons. But this is not the proper place for in- 
veſtigating the cauſe of the atmoſpheric revolution, which, however, 
likewiſe depends on the Poles, whoſe Atmoſpheres are more or lefs 
dilated in Winter and in Summer, and whoſe revolutions muſt pre- 
cede thoſe of the Ocean. I ſhall confine my attention, at preſent, to 
the retardation of the weſterly Current, which does not affect the In- 
dian Ocean till the month of May, in order to demonſtrate, that it 1s 
the ſame which takes its departure from our Pole, in the month of 
March, and which takes place in various regions of India at eras pro- 
portional to the diſtance of the point from which it ſets out. 

This Current arrives, then, toward the month of April, at the Cape 
of Good Hope; and this it is which renders the paſſage round the 
Cape ſo difficult to veſtels returning from India in Summer. I ſhall 
once more ſupport my felt, on this ground, by the authority of Dam- 
pier, in Fis Voyage round the World, vol. ii. Chap. 14. This was on 
his return from India to Europe. 

We loſt time in trying to reach the Cape, which we could not 
«« make till the month of October or November; and it was now on- 
ly the end of March. In fact, it is not uſual to make the Cape af- 
«ter the tenth of May.” In addition to this, the Dutch Eaſt India 
Company do not permit their ſhips to remain there later than the 
month of March, becauſe from that period the Winds and the Cur- 


rents ſteadily ſet in from the Weſt, which drive the ſhipping on the 
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coaſt ; Hence we ſee, that this Current, which comes from the Weſt, 
in doubling the Cape, arrives there in the month of April. 

From the preceding paſſage, in Dampier's Treatiſe on Winds, we 
have ſeen that this weſterly Current reached the coaſts of India to- 
ward the middle of May : I ſhall produce another authority to prove 
that it reaches, about the middle of June, the iſland of Tinian, which 
is much farther to the Eaſt. I extract it from Anſon's Voyage, chap. 
14; in the year 1742, on the ſubject of the iſland of Tinian. The 
« only good anchorage ground for large ſhips is off the South Wet 
&« part of the iſland. The bottom of this road is filled with rocks of 
« coral, very ſharp pointed. It is unſafe to anchor there from the 
« middle of June to the middle of October, which is the ſeaſon of the 
« avefterly monſoons ; and the danger is farther iacreaſed by the ex- 
« traordinary rapidity of the current of the tide which /ers in to the 
« South Weſt, between this iſland and that of Agnigan. During the 
« other eight months of the year, the weather there is ſteady.” Ob- 
ſerve, by the way, that while the monſoon, or the current, comes 
from the Weſt, the tide bears in a contrary direction between thoſe 
two iſlands ; which is a confirmation of what we have ſaid, that tides 
are, for the moſt part, only the counter currents of general Currents 
forced through narrow ſtraits. 

It is, accordingly, evident that this Current, which leaves our 
Pole in March, reaches the Cape of Good Hope in April, the coaſt 
of India in May, the ifland of Tinian by the middle of June; and 
that it traces round the Globe, the ſpiral line which I have indicat- 


cd. It might be poſlible to calculate the velocity, by the time em- 


ployed in running over theſe ſeveral diſtances, and in reaching the 
other points of Latitude, till it gets up with Cape Horn, from which 
it ſets in to the North, as far as Cape St. Auguſtin, where it meets 
the general Atlantic Current toward the end of July. But the de- 
tail of ſo many curious circumſtances would carry me too far. 

In no one reſpect is it poſlible to aſcribe the general Currents of 
the Indian Ocean, which, as has been faid, ſets in, for fix months, to 
the Eaft, and fix months to the Weſt, to the attraction or preſſure of 
the Sun and of the Moon, between the Tropics ; for theſe Orbs 
move invariably in one direction, and their action is the ſame at all 
times, within the extent of that Zone to which their motion is re- 
ſtricted. Beſides, if their action were the cauſe of it, when the Sun 


is to the North of the Line, the weſterly monſoon ought to be felt on 


the coaſts of India, as early as the month of March, for the Sun is 
then nearly in the Zenith of the Indian Ocean; but it becomes not 
perceptible till fix weeks after, that is, till the month of May. 
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On the contrary, when the Sun is to the South of the Line, and at 
the greateſt diſtance from the Indian Ocean, the monſoon takes place 
there a little after our autumnal Equinox, that is, in the month of 
October. Hence it is evident, that theſe revolutions of -the Indian 
Ocean have not their focuſes under the Equator, but at the Poles; 
and that the revolution of the month of March, which proceeds 
from the North by the Weſt, takes ſix weeks to render itſelf percep- 
tible in India, becauſe of the vaſt circuit which it is obliged to make 
round the Cape of Good Hope; whereas that of the South Pole, 
which commences in the month of September, arrives much ſoon- 
er, becauſe it has no circuit to make: And, finally, that the era of 
theſe verſatile revolutions commences preciſely at the Equinoxes, 
that 1s, the very moment when the Sun withdraws from the one 
Pole, on his way to warm the other. | 

It is manifeſt, therefore, that the half yearly and alternate Cur- 
rents of the Indian Ocean derive their origin from the half yearly 

and alternate fuſion of the ices of the North and South Poles; and 
that their direction from Eaſt to Welt, and from Welt to Eaſt, is de- 
termined, in this Ocean, by the very projection of the Continent of 
Alla. | 

The Atlantic Ocean has, in like manner, "two half yearly and al- 
ternate Currents, which have the ſame origin, but one natural di- 

rection from North to South, and from South to North, though with 
ſome deviation from Weſt to Eaſt, and from Eaſt to Weſt, by the ve- 
ry projection of the Atlantic channel. Our Navigators go on the 
ſuppoſition that, in this channel, there is but one perpetual Current, 
which, in our Hemiſphere, always runs from South to North. Into 
this miſtake they have been led by the courſe of the tides, which, in 
fact, always do ſet in to the North along our coaſts, and thoſe of Ba- 
hama; but eſpecially, by our Aſtronomical ſyſtem, which aſcribes 
all = movements of the Ocean to the action of the Moon, between 
the Tropics. — 

How many errors may one ſingle prejudice introduce into the ele- 
ments of human knowledge! lt blinds even the moſt enlightened of 
Mankind, to ſuch a degree, as to make them reſiſt the cleareſt ev - 

idence, and to reject, for a long ſeries of ages, the experience which 
every year is accumulating. 

I have collected from a multitude of Sea Voyages, and principally 
trom thoſe which Captain Cook performed round the World, with 
equal ſagacity and intelligence, a great variety of nautical obferva- 
tions, which demonſtrate, that the Currents of the Atlantic Ocean 
are alternate and half yearly, like thoſe of the Indian Ccean. Not- 
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withſtanding, the very perſons who made and who relate theſe ob- 
ſervations, miſled by the prejudice, that the action of the Moon be- 
tween the Tropics alone communicates motion to the Seas, and una- 
ble to reconcile their Currents with the courſe of that Luminary, de- 
duced only this concluſion, that they were naturally irregular, and 
their cauſe inexplicable. 

Had they adhered to their own experience, which aſſured them 
that theſe Currents changed twice every year; that, in the Indian 
Ocean, they run for ſix months in the ſame direction with the courſe 
of the Moon, and ſix months directly oppoſite to it; and, in the At- 
lantic Ocean, in directions which have no relation whatever to the 
courſe of that Star; that they are much more rapid as you approach 
the Poles, than between the Tropics, under the very gravitation of 
the Moon; and, finally, that they diverge from the Pole that is 
heated by the Sun, toward that which he has deſerted; they would 
then have referred the cauſes of theſe variations to the Summer and 
Winter of each Hemiſphere; and they would have diſſipated, in 
part, that cloud of error, with which our pretended Sciences have 
veiled the operations of Nature, | 

Though theſe nautical obſervations are deciſive as to myſelf, for 
they have been made by enlightened partiſans of the Aſtronomical 
Syſtem which they totally ſubvert, while they confirm the truth of 
my theory, I ſhall, however, quote two ſtill more curious, more au- 
thentic, and more impartial than all the others, becaute they have not 
been picked up by men bred to the Sea, and who, conieyqnently, 
have neither the prejudices nor the ſyſtems of the profeſſion. The 
one has the inhabitants of a whole kingdom to vouch for him; and 
the other, one of the moſt terrible epochas of he naval Hiſtory of 
Europe: And both of them wonderfully confirm one of the moit a- 
greeable harmonies of the vegetable Hiſtory of Nature, the elements 
of which I have preſeated in the emigration of plants. 

From the firſt of theſe obſervations, we ſhall demonitrate, that the 
Atlantic Current comes, in fact, from the South, and ſets in north- 
ward, as Navigators believe, but this only during our Winter. It 
is, accordingly, produced, in this direction, by the effuſions of the 
icesof the South Pole, which, in our Winter, flow toward rhe North; 
and nut by the action of the Moon between the Tropics, according 
to our Aſtronomers, becauſe, at that very ſeaſon, the Navigators of 
tue $01 ther, n Hemiſphere have found, beyond the Tropics, this 
ſame Current coming from the South, which aifuredly could not 
take race, if this Current were produced by the action of the Moen 
on the Equator ; for, on this hypotheſis, it would ſiow in a contra» 
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ry direction in the Southern Hemiſphere, But this is by no meang 
the caſe, as I am able to prove, by the Journals of Abel Taſman, of 
Dampier, of Fraſer, of Cook, &c. who found, beyond the Tropics 
in the Southern Hemiſphere, this Current . in from the South, 
but only during our Winter. 

By the ſecond of theſe obſervations we ſhall demonſtrate, that the 
Atlantic Current comes from the North, and ſets in ſouthward in 
1 our Hemiſphere, contrary to tlie opinion of Navigators, but only 
| during Summer. Of conſequence, it then proceeds directly from 

the effuſions of the ices of the North Pole, which, in our Summer, 

flow toward the South ; and it evidently deſtroys, by this direction 
toward the Equator, the pretended action of the Moon between the 
* Tropics, which, according to our Aſtronomers, impreſſes on the O. 

cean a motion toward both Poles. 5 

The firſt of theſe obſervations is related by Mr. Thomas Pennant, 
a well informed Engliſh Naturaliſt, unfettered by prejudice and by 
ſyſtem, atleaſt as far as this important ſubject is concerned. It is ex- 
tracted from his Voyage, in 1772, to the Hebrides, ſmall iflands on 
the Weſt of Scotland.“ © But,” ſays this enlightened Traveller, 
hat is more real, and more worthy of attention, is this, that there 
«are frequently found here {on the Ifland of Hay) on the coaſts of 
© all the Hebrides and Orkney Iflands, the ſeeds of the plants which 
grow in Jamaica, and the adjacent Iſlands ; ſuch as thoſe of the do. 
« lichos urens, guilandina bonduc, bonducetta, the mimoſa ſcandens 
«of LIN N Æ us. Thele ſeeds, which are here called Molucca beans, 
« grow on the banks of the rivers of Jamaica; and thence wafted a- 
© Jong by the weſterly winds and currents, which predominate for 
© two thirds of the year, in that part of the Atlantic, they are driv- 
« en even to the ſhores of the Hebrides. The ſame thing ſometimes 
© happens to the turtles of America, which are caught alive on theſe 
*© coaſts; and this is put beyond the reach of doubt, ſince there was 
found, on the coaſt of Scotland, a part of the maſt of the Tilbun 
© man of war, which took fire, and was burnt near Jamaica.” 

Mr. Pennant has neglected to inform us at what ſeaſon thoſe 
ſeeds, and theſe turtles, reach the weſtern coaſt of Scotland. Such 
omiſſion of dates is an eſſential defect, though very common with 
Travellers, who frequently neglect thoſe of even their own partic- 
ular obſervations. It is only, however, by means of theſe dates, 
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mat we are enabled to take a glimpſe of the combined harmonies 
of Nature. What ſhall we think, then, of the taſte of our Compil- 
ers of Voyages and Travels, who retrench theſe as tedious and un- 
important circumſtances ? It is eaſy to ſee, notwithſtanding, in the 
preſent caſe, that the ſeeds from the rivers of Jamaica, and the tur- 
tles of America, arrive in Winter on the coaſts of the Hebrides and 
of the Orkneys, being driven thither, according to Mr. Pennant, 
by the © weſterly winds and currents,” which“ predominate there,” 
ſays he, two thirds of the year. 2 

Now, it is well known that the weſterly winds blow there all the 
Winter through; which is confirmed, in this relation, by its own 
proper teſtimony, and, in the fame Collection, by other Travellers 
to Scotland. After all it cannot poſſibly be the Weſt wind which 
wafts theſe ſeeds and theſe tortoiſes ſo far from Jamaica northward. 


The winds have no hold of bodies level with the ſurface of the water; 


and, aſſuredly, thoſe from the Weſt could not drive them to the 
North. Nay, Currents from the Weſt could not poſlibly produce 
this effect, for they would hurl them to the Eaſt ; and as Jamaica is 
about 18 degrees to the North of the Line, theſe feeds and tortoiſes 
would be driven aſhore on the coaſt of Africa of the ſame Latitude, 
and not in the th degree North, on the coaſts of the Hebrides and 


| Orkneys, where, in fact, they do come aſhore. 


The Current therefore, which wafts them along, 8 in a 
northern direction, tending a little toward the Eaſt, preciſely as the 
Atlantic channel itſelf does, in that part of it. Accordingly, the 
important obſervations of the inhabitants of Scotland, on the ſub- 


& ject of the grains of the Iſland of Jamaica, of the turtles of Amer- 


ica, and of a fragment of the maſt of the Tilbuty, thrown upon their 


$ coaſts, inconteſtably prove that the Atlantic Current comes from 


the South, and ſets in to the North, as Navigators are diſpoſed to 
believe. But it has this direction only in our Winter; for I am 
going to demonſtrate by another obſervation, no leſs curious, that 
in Summer, and in the ſame Latitudes, the Atlantic Current comes 


from the North, and ſets in to the South, in direct oppoſition to the 


pretended action of the Moon between the Tropics, and contrary 
to the opinion of Navigators. But I ought not to ſay opir70n, for 
they have not a well informed opinion on the ſubject. 

We have already produced the teſtimony of the moſt reſpectable 
northern Navigators, who unanimouſly bear witneſs, that the At- 
lantic Current comes from the North, and ſets in to the South in 


Summer, in its northern extremity : Such are thoſe of Ellis, of 
Barents, of Linſchotten, &c. who, having navigated, in Summer, 
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toward the vicinity of thc arctic polar Circle, atteſt that the Cur- 
rents, and even the tides have a ſoutherly direction, and deſcend 
from the North, or, at moſt, from the North Weſt, or North Eaſt, 
according to the bearing of the bays into which they have pen- 
etrated. | BS 
We have beſides adduced, in ſupport of this important truth, the 
teſtimony of the Navigators of North A merica, quoted by Denis, 
Gcvernor of Canada, who atteſt that the Currents of the North 
annually convey, in Summer, toward the South, long banks of float. 
ing ices, of a very conſiderable depth and elevation, which run a- 
ground ſo far to the Scuth as the banks of Newfoundland; and, 
finally, we have quoted the obſervation of Chriftopher Columbus, 
who, in a much more ſouthern Latitude, nay approaching 'to the 
Tropic of Cancer, found, by experience, in September, that the mid. 
dle of the Atlantic channel ran ſouthward, and, conſequently, de- 
ſcended from the North. To theſe authorities we might ſubjoin thoſe 
of a multitude of other Navigators, who paid attention only to the 
driving of their ſhips, and were convinced, in Summer, of the ex- 
iftence of this northern Current, without daring to admit it, or 
venturing to oppoſe their own experience to an Aſtronomical Syſ. 
tem, which had got into vogue. | | 
But that I may omit nothing relating to a ſubject ſo eſſential to 
Navigation, and to the ſtudy of Nature, and to remove every poſ. 
ſibility of doubt as to the exiſtence of this northern Current in Sum- 
mer, we ſhall confine ourſelves to a ſingle obſervation, but con— 
nected with a well kaown hiſtorical event. This obſervation is the 
leſs liable to ſuſpicion, that it is related without an intention to fa- 
vour any one Syſtem, by a Traveller, who was neither Mariner 
nor Naturaliſt, and who deduced no other conſequences from it, ex- 
cept thoſe hich concerned his fortune and his liberty. It is that ot 
Sourhu de Rennefort, Secretary to the Supreme Council of Mada- 
gaicar, on leaving the Azores, the 2oth of June, 1666, at that time 
on his return to Europe. Hiftory of the .Eaft Indies, Book iii. 
chap. 5. | 
« From 40 degrees,“ ſays he, “up to 45, we ſaw broken maſts, 


«fail yards, and round tops of ſlips, which awakened an appre- 
„ henſion that ſome dreadful naval diſaſter had taken place. We 
«were not a little afraid that theſe fragments might have run foul g 
f one of our convoy, a veſſel of conſiderable burthen, called the 
« Virgin, an old crazy ſhip and very leaky. It has been ſince aſ- | 

} 


«certained, that this wreck was cccaſioned by the naval combat 
© which took place between the French and Dutch on one fide, and 
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te the Engliſh on the other. It would have been a happineſs to 
« thoſe concerned to have known this ſooner.” 
In fact, the veſſel on board of which Rennefort was, and to whom 


it was unknown that France and England were at war, had the. 


misfortune to be taken and ſunk by an Engliſh frigate, as far up the 
channel as Guernſey, ten days after this obſervation, that is, the 
8th of July: 

This horrible devaſtation, ſcattered over the Hen enen a 
ſpace of three degrees, or 75 leagues, was the effect of the moſt ob- 
ſtinate and bloody combat that ever took place on that element, be- 
tween the Engliſh and the Dutch. It begun the 11th of June, and 
laſted four days. The Engliſh fleet conſiſted of 85 ſhips of war, and 
the Dutch fleet of 90, commanded by De Ruyter. There were 21 
| thouſand men nearly on each ſide, and 4,500 pieces of cannon. In 
that engagement the Engliſh loſt 23 ſhips, moſt of which were burnt 
or ſunk, and the Dutch only 4; but there was ſcarcely a ſhip which 
did not loſe her maſts in whole, or in part. Nine thouſand men, 
nearly, periſhed on both ſides. The Hiſtorians of each Nation, as 
uſual, exalted the glory of their own fleet up to the ſkies. One thing 
is certain, that nine thouſand human bodies, mutilated and half 
burnt, given up to ſharks and ſea dogs, preſented, to the monſters 
of the deep, the ſpectacle of a ferocity which has no example, except 
in the annals of the Human Race; and that this prodigious number 


of round tops, ſail yards, and maſts, floating about, mixed with 


flags bearing red croſſes and white croſſes, muſt have conveyed ſome 
information to the Barbarians of all the Southern regions of the 
Atlantic Ocean, in what manner the Powers, who pretend to be 
F ſubjected to the laws of JEsUs CHRIST, ſettle their quarrels“. 


* Theſe wrecks were, undoubtedly, carried farther than the Azores. It is 
probable that, at this ſeaſon, a conſiderable part of them floated as far as the 


coaſts, and the weſtern iſlands of Africa, Now the ground of this quarrel | 
between England and Holland was preciſely the African Slave Trade, Thoſe 


Powers had commenced hoſtilities the year before, on the coaſts of Guin- 
| ea, and at the Cape de Verd Iſlands, to. the ruin of theſe Countries, I ſup- 


pole, therefore, that thoſe awful monuments of the battie off Oſtend, muſt 


| have paſſed through the Cape de Verd Iſlands, and near to that of St. John, 
which is ſo little frequented by Europeans, that the Portugueſe call it Brava, 
or ſavage. Its good and hoſpitable inhabitants, according to an Engliſh 


Navigator, of the name of Roberts, who had a moſt delightful opportunity of 


putting theſe amiable qualities to the teſt, are ſo humble, that they look on 
| men of their own colour as ſu"jefed, by the authority of Cop himſelf, te 
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Theſe wrecks, ſcattered over 75 leagues of Sea, came from about 
twelve miles to the North weſt of Oſtend, where this naval combat 
was fought, and were carried as far as the Azores, which Renne. 


the yoke of white men, In this opinion they are confirmed by obſerving 
the balance of European commerce, one of the Beams of which preſents to 
Europe benefits only, while the other, weighed down by calamities, contin. 
ually preſſes on wretched Africa. 

But when from the ſummit of their rocks, under the ſhade of their cotton 
trees, and of their plantains, they beheld, along their peaceful ſhores, thi 
frightful train of maſts, yards, galleries, poops, prows, half burnt, ſtained with 
human blood, and inter mingled with European ſtandards, they then ſaw the 
ſcale, loaded with the miſeries of Africa, riſe for a moment, and the other, 
in its turn, ſihk with an oppreſſive weight on Europe: And from this reachon 
of calamity, they, undoubtedly, perceived that an univerſal Juſtice governs, 
by equal laws, all the Nations of the Globe. 

A King of France, it haz been faid, ordered the bodies of elec þ to be 
thrown into the river, marked with this diſmal inſcription : Let the King“ 
Juſtice paſs, The Chineſe and Japancſe puniſh, in the ſame manner, the pi- 
rates who infeſt the navigation of their rivers, Thus the wrecks of theſe ſhips 
of war, which had ſo often ſcattered terror over the Atlantic Ocean, were 
hurried along by its Currents ; and their enormous bulging hulks, blackened 
by the fire, reddened with human blood, and become a ſport to the billows 
of Africa, ſpoke much more diſtinctly than any inſcription could, to the op- 
preſſed inhabitants of thofe ſhores: Behold now, O, ye black men ! the glory of 
the Whites, and the Juſtice of Gov, paſſing along. 

It would bea calculation worthy, I do not ſay of our modern Politician, 
who no longer ſet a value on any thing in the World, except gold and power, 
but of a friend of humanity, to aſcertain, Whether the Negro Slave trade has 


not occaſioned as many woes to Europe as to Africa; and what are the bene- 


| fits of which it has been productive to theſe two diviſions of the Globe. 


In the firſt place, it would be neceſſary to take into the account, of the ca. 
lamities of Africa, the wars which its Potentates wage with each other, in or- 
der to find a ſupply of ſlaves to anſwer the demand of European traders; the 
barbarous deſpotiſm of its Sovereigns, who, for the attainment of this object, 
deliver up their own ſubjects ; the unnaturally degraded character of their ſub- 
jects, who, after their example, frequently drag to theſe inhuman markets theit 
wives and their children; the depo pulat ion of moſt of the maritime countries 
of Africa, reduced to a deſert, by the emigration of their inhabitants, who 
have been ſweeped away into ſlavery; the mortality of a very conſiderable 


proportion of theſe wretches, who perich on their paſſage to America and the 
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fori's ſquadron was leaving when he fell in with them. Oſtend is 
about 51 degrees North; and the Azores about 40, and far to the 
Weſt. The firſt of theſe wrecks were put in motion, from the North 


Weſt Indies, by unwholeſome food and the ſcurvy, exceſhve labour, ſcanti- 
neſs of proviſions, the mercileſs whippings, and other puniſhments which 
they are doomed to endure in our Colonies, and which deſtroy the greateſt 
part, with miſery, mortification and deſpair, | 

Here, undoubtedly, is a ſad detail of tears and bloodſhed, on the African 
ſide of the account. But it is balanced, at leaſt, by an equal train of evils on 
that of Europe: If you ſtate on this ſide, the very navigation of the coaſt of 
Africa, the corrupted air of which carries off the ſeamen of our trading veſ- 
ſels by whole crews at once, as well as the garriſons of our ſettlements on 
the coaſt, and up the country, by the dyſentary, the ſcurvy, putri d fevers, 
and eſpecially by a fever peculiar to the coaſt of Guinea, which brings the 
ſtouteſt man to his grave in three days, To thele phyſical evils may be added, 
the moral maladies of Slavery, which deſtroy, in our American Colonies, the 
very firſt feelings of humanity ; becauſe, wherever there are flaves, tyrants 
ſpring up, together with the influence of this moral depravation upon Europe. 
Add to the evils of this quarter of the World, the reſources, in the field em- 
ployments of America, from which our own commonalty and peaſantry are 
excluded, multitudes of whom are Janguiſhing at home, in wretchedneſs, for 
want of employment, and the means of ſubſiſlence ; the wars which the Slave 
trade kindles among the maritime Powers of Europe, their ſettlements taken 
and retaken ; their naval engagements, which ſweep away nine thouſand men 
at a ſtroke, without reckoning thoſe who are maimed for life; their wars 
which, like a peſtilence, are communicated to the interior of Europe, by 
their alliances, and to the reſt of the World by their commerce; when all 
theſe are taken into the ſtatement, it muſt be allowed that the amount of Eu- 
ropean evils is a complete balance to thoſe of Africa, | 

As to the balance of benefits, it is reduced, on both ſides, to a very nar- 
row compaſs, It is impoſhble with a good conſcience, to enumerate among 
the bleſſings which the inhabitants of Africa derive from the ſale of their com- 
patriots, our iron ſabres, with which they mangle each other, our wretched 
firelocks, with which they contrive to kuock one another on the head, and 
our ardent ſpirits, which deſtroy their rcaſon and their health: The whole 


then is reduccd, in their favour, nearly, to a few paltry mirrors end tiuk- 


ling bells. 


With reſpect to the benefits derived from this trade to Europe, there is 
ſugar, coffee and cotton, with which America and its Iſlands ſupply us, by 


ricans of the labour of negro flaves ; but theſe rude and formleſs produtticas 
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weſt of Oſtend, on the 11th of June, which is the date of the begin. 
ning of the engagement, conformably to De Ruyter's letter, and the 
Hiſtory of France, and they were found near the Azores by the 
20th of the ſame month at fartheſt, as muſt be concluded from the 
relation of Rennefort, though the date of every day, in particular, is 
not inſerted. The Currents from the North had, accordingly, 
wafted them along, in nine days, more than 275 leagues to the South; 
without taking into the account, the conſiderable progreſs which 
had been made to the weſtward, on the whole amounting to much 
more than 34 leagues a day. 

It was not the wind, ſurely, which hurried thoſe fragments to- 
ward the South Weſt with ſo much rapidity : The prevailing wind, 
at that ſeaſon, was contrary to them. Rennefort's ſquadron, which 
had juſt met them, were ſenfible of no other wind, but that which 
was carrying them to the North Eaſt; and De Ruyter, in his diſ- 
patches, makes mention only of the South Weſt winds, which blew 
during the engagement. Beſides, as has been formerly obſerved, 
what held could the winds have of bodies, level with the water? 
Much leſs could they have been carried ſouthward, by the tides, 
which then ſet in to the North, on our coaſts : It muſt have been, 
therefore, a direct Current from the North which carried them to 
the South, even in oppoſition to the tides, and ſomewhat to the Wet, 
by the direction of the Atlantic channel. The Atlantic Current, 
therefore, ſets in to the South, in Summer, notwithſtanding the pre- 
tended action of the Moon between the Tropics, and its courſe, at 
that ſeaſon, can be aſcribed only to.the melting of the northern po- 
lar ices. 

Theſe two obſervations, ſo authentic, farther confirm a poſition 
elſewhere laid down, that iſlands are placed at the extremities of cur- 
rents. Linſchotten, who had ſojourned at the Azores, remarks, that 
the fragments of moſt of the ſhipwrecks ſuffered in the Alantic O- 


can ſtand no manner of compariſon with the perfected manuſactures, and the 
crops of every kind, which might be derived from the ſame A by free, 
happy, and intelligent, European cultivators, 

It appears to me, that, if this balance of evils ſo oppreſſive, and of benefits 
ſo trivial, were preſented to the maritime and Chriſtian Powers of Europe, 
they would diſcover, at length, that it is not ſufficient to have baniſhed Sla- 
very from their own territories, in order to render their ſubjects induſtrious 
and happy; but that they muſt likewiſe proſcribe it in their Colonies, for 
the ſake of theſe very ſubjects themſclves, for that of the Human Race, and 
for the glory of their Religion, 
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eean are thrown upon their coaſts. The ſame thing happens on the 
thores of the Bermudas, on thoſe of Barbadoes, &c. Theſe floating 
bodies are wafted to prodigious diſtances, regularly and alternately, 
as the Currents of the Ocean themſelves are. The ſeeds of the i- 
ſland of Jamaica are, accordingly, conveyed, in Winter, as far as the 
Orkneys, that is more than 1060 leagues from South to North, and a 
diſtance of more than 1800 leagues, by the flux of the Seuth Pole ; 
and, beyond a doubt, the fluviatic ſeeds of the Orkneys are carried 
along, in Summer, to the ſhores of Jamaica, by the flux of the North 
Pole. 

Theſe ſelfſame correſpondencies muſt ſubſiſt between the vegeta- 
bles of Holland and of the Azores. I am not acquainted with any 
of the ſeeds peculiar to the rivers of Jamaica ; but I am abſolutely 
certain, that they poſſeſs the nautical characters which I have ob- 
ſerved in thoſe of all fluviatic plants, Here, then, is a new confir- 
mation of the vegetable harmonies of Nature, founded on the emi- 
gration of plants. It may be likewiſe applied to the emigration of 
fiſhes, which purſue ſuch long and winding directions through the 
open Sea, guided, unqueſtionably, by the floating ſeeds of fluvi- 
atic plants, for which they have, in all countries, a decided prefer- 
ence of taſte, and which Nature produces on the banks of rivers par- 
ticularly, with a view to their nouriſhment. 

It appears to me poſlible for Mankind, by means of the alternate 
Currents of the Ocean, to maintain a regular mutual correſpond- 
ence, free of all expenſe, over all the maritime countries of the 
Globe. It might, perhaps, be poſiible, by theſe means, to turn to 
very good account thoſe vaſt foreſts which cover the northern diſ- 
tricts of Europe and of America, conſiſting moſtly of fir, and which 
rot on the face of thoſe deſerted lands, without producing any bene- 
fit to Man. They might be committed, in Summer, in well com- 
pacted floats, firſt to the current of the rivers, and afterward to that 
of the Ocean, which would convey them, at leaſt, to the Latitude of 
our coaſts which are ſtripped of planting, as the courſe of the Rhine 
pours every year into Holland, prodigious rafts of oak, felled in the 
foreſts of Germany. The wrecks of the naval engagement off Oſ- 
tend, conveyed with ſuch rapidity as far as the Azores, diſcover, in 
ſome degree, the extent of the reſources which Nature offers to ſup- 
ply in this way. 

Geography might, likewiſe, make this a ſource of many future uſe- 
ful and important diſcoveries. To the effects of thoſe Currents is 
Chriſtopher Columbus indebted for the diſcovery of America. A 
fple reed of foreign growth, thrown on the weſtern coaſts of the 
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Azores, ſuggeſted to that great Man, the probability of the exiſtence 
of another Continent to the Weſt. He farther thought of availing 
" hinge of the Currents of the Ocean, on his return from his firſt 
voyage to America; for, being in imminent danger of periſhing in a 
ſtorm, amidſt the Atlantic Ocean, without having it in his power to 
inform Europe, which ſo long lighted his ſervices, and derided his 


_ enlightened theory, that he had actually, at length, found out a New 


World, he incloſed the Hiſtory of his diſcovery in a caſk, which he 
committed to the waves, confident that, ſooner or later, it would 
reach ſome ſhore. | 

A common glaſs bottle might preſerve ſuch a depoſit for ages on 
the ſurface of the Deep, and waft it repeatedly from Pole to Pole, 
It is not for the ſake of our haughty and unfeeling Academicians, 
who refuſe to ſe2 any thing in Nature, which they have not imagined 
in their cloſet, it is not for them that I thus dwell on the detail, and 
the application of theſe oceanic harmonies; no, it is for your ſake, 
unfortunate mariners ! It is from the miti gation of the woes to which 
your profeflion expoſes you, that I one day expect my nobleſt and 
moſt durable recompence. One day, perhaps, a wretched individ. 
ual of your deſcription, ſhipwrecxed on a deſert iſland, may intruſt 
to the Currents of the Seas, the ſad taſk of announcing to the habi- 
tations of Men, the news ef his diſaſter, and of imploring aſliſtance, 
Some Ceyx, perhaps, periſhing amidſt the tempeſts of Cape Horn, 
may charge them to watt his expiring farewel; and the billows of 
the Southern Hemiſphere ſhall ſpeed the tender ſigh to the ſhores of 
Europe, to footh the anguiſh of ſome future Alcyone. 

After the facts which I have juſt detailed, it is no longer poſlible 
to doubt, that the Indian and Atlantic Oceans have their ſources in 
the half yearly and alternate fuſions of the ices of the South and 
North Poles; as they have half yearly and alternate Currents per- 
fectly correſponding to the Summer and Winter of cach Pole. Theſe 
Currents, it may well be believed, flow with much greater velocity, 
than the floating bodies on their ſurface. There is produced, at the 
Equinoxes, a retrogreſſive impulſion in the whole maſs of their wa- 
ters at once, as appears, at theſe eras, from the univerſal agitation 
of the Ocean in all Latitndes. This total, and almoſt inſtantaneous 
ſubverſion cannot poſſibly be produced by the operation of the Moon 
and of the Sun, which proceed always in one direction, and are con- 
ſtantly confined within the Tropics: But, as I have again and again 
repeated, it is produced by the heat of the Sun, which then paſſes al- 
molt inſtantaneouſly from the one Pole to the other, melts the fro- 
zen Ocean which covers it, communicates, by the effuſion of its ices, 
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new ſources to the fluid Ocean, oppoſite directions to its currents, 
and inverts the preceding preponderancy of its waters. 

Much leſs is it poſſible to deduce, as has been done, the cauſe of 
the tides, from the action of the Sun and of the Moon upon the E- 
quator; for, if this were ſo, they muſt be much more conſiderable 
between the Tropics, near to the focus of their movements, than any 
where elſe: But this is by no means the caſe. Hear what Dampier 
ſays, reſpecting the tides on the coaſts of India, near the Equator, 
in his Treatiſe on the Winds, page 378. 

« From Cape Blanc, on the coaſts of the South Sea, tn the third 
« tg the thirtieth degree of South Latitude, the flux and reflux of 
« the Sea is only a foot and a half, or, at moſt, two feet.... The tides 
jn the Eaſt Indies riſe very little, and are not ſo regular as with 
es, that is, in Europe:... . They riſe,” ſays he in another place, 
to four, or, at moſt, five feet.“ He afterwards informs us, that 
the higheſt tide which he ever obſerved on the coaſt of New Hol- 
land, did not take place till three days after the full, or new Moon. 

The weakneſs, and the very conſiderable retardation of theſe 
Tides, between the "Tropics, evidently demenſtrate, therefore, that 
the focus of their movements is not under the Equator ; for if it were 
ſo, the tides would be tremendous on the coaſts of India, which are 
in its vicinity, and parallel to it: But their origin is near the Poles, 
where they riſe, in fact, from twenty to twentyfive feet, near Mag- 
ellan's Strait, &ccording to the Chevalier Narbrougb, and to a 
height equally conſiderable at the entrance of Hudſon's Bay, if we 
may believe Ellis. 


Let us make a brief recapitulation. The tides are the half daily 


effuſions of the ices of one of the Poles, juſt as the general Cur- 


rents of the Ocean are its half yearly effuſions. There are two gen- 


eral oppoſite Currents annually, becauſe the Sun warms by turns, in 
the courſe of one year, the ſouthera and northern Hemiſpheres; and 


there are two tides every day, becauſe the Sun warms, by turns, ev- 


ery twenty four hours, the eaſtern and the weſtern ſide of the Pole 
that is in fuſion. The ſame effect exactly is viſible in many lakes 
ſituated in the vicinity of icy mountains, which have currents, and 
a flux and reflux in the day time only. But it cannot admit of doubt, 
that, if the Sun warmed, during the night, the other ſide of thoſe 
mountains, they would produce, likewiſe, another flux and reflux in 
their lakes, and conſequently, two tides in twentyfour hours, like 
the Ocean. 

The retardation of the tides of the Ocean, which is about twenty- 
four minutes the one from the other, ariſes from the daily diminu- 
tion of the diameter of the icy cupola of the Pole in fuſion. Accord- 
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ingly,'the focus of the tides is removing farther and farther from 
our coaſts. If their intenſity is ſuch, according to Bouguer, that our 
evening tides are the ſtrongeſt in Summer, it is becauſe they are the 
diurnal effuſions of our Pole, produced by the heat of the day in the 
ſultry ſeaſon. If, at that ſeaſon, they are leſs ſtrong in the morning 
than in the evening, it is becauſe they are the nocturnal effuſions 
which come from the other part of the Pole, and diſcharge them- 
ſelves into the ſources, in the ſpiral direction of the Atlantic Ocean, 
but in a ſmaller quantity. | 

If, on the contrary, at the end of ſix months, the ſt: ongeſt tides, 
that is, thoſe of the evening, become the weakeſt ; and the weakeſt; 
that is, thoſe of the morning, become the ſtrongeſt : It is becauſe 
they are then produced by the action of the Sun on the South Pole, 
and the cauſe being oppoſite, the effects muſt be ſo likewiſe. If the 
tides are ſtronger one day and a half, or two days after the full 
Moon, it is becauſe that Luminary increaſes by her heat the polar 
effuſions, and, conſequently, the quantity of water in the Ocean; 


Ihe Moon poſſeſſes a degree of heat which not only evaporates wa- 
ter, as was aſcertained by recent experiments at Rome and at Paris, 


but which melts the ices, as Pliny relates, in conformity to the ob- 
ſervations of Antiquity. The Moon produces thaw, reſolving all 
« ices and froſts by the humidity of her influence.” Natural Hiſto- 
ry, Book ii. chap. 101. Finally, if the tides are more conſiderable at 
the Equinoxes than at the Solſtices, it is becauſe, as has been obſery 

ed, at the Equinoxes, there is the greateſt poſſible maſs of water in 
the Ocean, for the greateſt part of the ices of one of the Poles is then 
melted, and thoſe of the oppoſite Pole then begin to diſſolve. 

We are not to imagine that every tide is a polar effuſion of the 
particular day when it happens; but it is an effect of that ſeries of 
polar effuſions which perpetually ſucceed to each other; ſo that the 
tide which takes place to day on our coaſts, is, perhaps, part of that 
which takes place, it may be for ſix weeks together; and its motion 
is kept up by thoſe which flow every day in its ſeries. Thus ina 
row of balls placed on a billiard table, the firſt which receives an 
impulſion, communicates it to the next, and that one to the follow- 
ing, and ſo through the whole ſeries, and the laſt only 1s detached 
from the row with what remains of the moving force. But here, 
too, we muſt admire that other harmony which pervades the moſt 


remote effects of Nature: It is this, that the evening and morning 


tides take place on our coaſts, as if they iffued that very day from 
the higher and lower part of our Hemiſphere ; and that the tides of 
Summer are preciſely oppoſite to thoſe of Winter, as the Poles them- 
felves from which they flow. | 
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m could ſupport this new theory by a multitude of fads, and apply 
it to moſt of the nautical phenomena which have hitherto been deem- 


0 ed inexplicable; but the time and the ſpace left me forbid it. It is 
1g ſufficient for me to have deduced from it the principal movements 
* of the Seas. I was under the neceſſity of tracing the windings of 
no this labyrinth with an application and labour of which the Reader 
n; cannot eaſily form an idea. I have ſhewn him its entrance and out- 

let, and prefent him with the clew. He will be able, undoubtedly, 
s, to go much farther without my aſſiſtance. I can venture to aſſure 
t, him, that, by taking advantage of theſe principles, in peruſing jour- 
ſe nals and Sea voyages, that pretend to any thing like exactneſs in 
e, dates and obſervations, ſuch as thoſe of Abel Taſman, of Hugues, of 
16 Linſchotten, of General Beaulieu, of Froger, of F raſer, of Dampier, 
I of Ellis, &c. he will find a new light diffuſed over thoſe paſſages 
Ir of marine journals, which are, for the moſt part, ſo dry, and ſo ob- 
1 cure. : 


Had time and means been granted me to unfold this part of my 
{abject, and to diſplay it in all the luminous ſimplicity of which it is 
ſuſceptible, I have the vanity to think that I could have rendered it, 
in many other reſpects, highly intereſting. I would have procured 
a "epreſentatiori on two large ſolid globes, of the two general Cur- 
rents of the Occan in Winter arid in Summer, with arrows which 
ſhould have expreſſed the exact intervals between one tide and an- 
other ; and of their counter currents, lateral to the paſſage of all 
ſtraits, which produce on different ſhores the counter tides, half dai- 
Ib, daily, weekly, lunary, half yearly. Theſe counter tides ſhould 
have produced others, on the return, at the paſſage of iſlands ; fo 
chat the Ocean would have been repreſented as a vaſt fluid iſſuing 
from each Pole, to make the circuit of the Globe, and forming, on 
its ſhores, a multitude of counter currents, and counter tides, all 
dependent on the effuſions of one Pole ſingly. I ſhould have em- 
ployed for this purpoſe the beſt authenticated marine Journals. 

It would, then, have been evidently clear, that the bays of Con- 
tinents, and even of Iſlands, are ſheltered from the general Cur- 
rents; and I would have demonſtrated, on the contrary, that the 
tourſe and the direction of all rivers are adapted to thoſe Currents 
and thoſe tides of the Ocean, in order to accelerate them in certain 
places, and to retard them in others, juſt as the courſe of brooks 
and rivulets is itſelf adapted to the current of rivers, and for the 
lame end. 

| would have done more; in order to vindicate Crate from 
the charge of dryneſs, and to unite the graces which all the ns... 
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doms of Nature communicate to each other, inſtead of arrows, 1 
ſhould have illuſtrated my ſubje& by figures more analogous to the 
Seas, and have added new proofs to the theory of thoſe polar effu. 
ſions, by a repreſentation of ſeveral ſpecies of fiſhes of paſſage, which, 
at certain ſeaſons of the year, reſign themſelves to their currents, 
in order to paſs from the one Hemiſphere to the other. 

This much is certain, that the principal point of their union, az 
well from the one Pole as from the other, preciſely is at the ſtrait 


formed by Guinea and Braſil, where, as has been ſaid, are formed 


thoſe two great lateral counter currents which return toward the 
Poles. There is the rendezvous of the fiſhes from the North Pole, 
and from the South Herrings, whales, and mackarel, are in Sum- 
mer, found in great abundance on thoſe ſhores. The whales of the 
North have formerly been ſo common at Braſil, that, according te 
the report of Navigators, the fiſhery on its coaſts was farmed out, 
and produced a conſiderable revenue to the King of Portugal. 1 
know not how it may be at preſent : Perhaps the noiſe of European 
artillery may have chaced them away from thoſe coaſts. A very 


productive cod fiſhery was likewiſe carried on there, krown all over 


America by the name of the Braſil cod. - 

On the other hand, acording to the teſtimony of Boſr- un, a Dutch 
Navigator, who has publiſhed a very good acceunt of Guinea, the 
whales of that ſpecies which is called Northcaper are found in great 
abundance on the coaſt of Guinea. He alleges that they reſort 
thither to bring forth their young : Artus has favoured us witha 
catalogue of the fiſhes of pallage which appear on that coaſt during 
the different months of the year. Though it is very imperfect, we 
are enabled by it to diſtinguiſh the fiſhes which are peculiar to each 
Pole. In the months of April and May, it is a ſpecies of ray which 
riſes to the ſurface of the water: In June and July, a ſort of herring, 
in ſuch quantities that the Negroes, on throwing among them a fim- 
ple leaden weight, at the extremity of a long line, furniſhed with 
hooks, always draw up a conſiderable number at every throw. 
During the ſame months they catch a great many lobſters, ſimilar, 
ſays Artus, to thoſe of Norway. 

In September, innumerable legions, and various ſpecies, of mack- 
arel arrive there. At that ſeaſon, too, appears a kind of mullet, 
which, unlike all other fiſhes, who delight in ſilence, flock to noiſe, 
1 he Negroes avail themſelves of this inſtinct as the means of eatch- 
ing them. They tie to a piece of wood ſurrounded with hooks, a 
ſort of cornet wich its clapper ; thus furniſhed, it is thrown into the 
ſea; and the motion of the waves tolling about the cornet, produce 
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a eertain noiſe, which attracts the fiſh in queſtion, ſo that, in at- 
tempting to lay hold of the piece of wood, they are thus themſelves 
caught. Kind Nature, accordingly, thus furniſhes to the poor Ne- 
groes a fiſhery adapted to their capacity and induſtry. 

This ſpecies of mullet appears, from its inſtiact, deſtined to travel 


through turbulent ſeas, and at noiſy ſeaſons, for he is viſible only 


about the autumnal Equinox, at the revolution of the ſeaſons. But 
in the months of October and November, thoſe ſhores are crouded 
with fiſhes, whoſe names and manners are unknown to Europe, and 
which ſeem to appertain to the South Pole, whoſe Currents are 
then in a ſtate of activity. Such are, a ſea pike or jack, the teeth of 
which are extremely ſharp, and the bite very dangerous: A ſpecies 
of lalmon, with white fleſh, and of an exquiſite flavour: Another 
called the ſtar of the ſea : A ſpecies of ſea dog, which has a very 


| large head, and the throat in form of a warming pan; it is marked 


on the back with a croſs : Some of them grow to ſuch a ſize, that 
2 ſingle one is ſufficient to load two or three canoes. In December 
arrive vaſt quantities of the korkofedo, or moon fiſh ; they appear 
likewiſe in June. The korkofedo ſeems to regulate his progreſs by 
the ſolſtices. He is as broad as long; and is caught by a bit of ſugar: 
cane fixed on a hook. The taſte which this fiſh has for the ſugar cane 
is another proof of the harmonies eſtabliſhed between fiſhes and veg- 
etables. Finally, in the months of January, February and March, 
may be ſeen, on the coaſt of Guinea, a ſpecies of {mall fiſh with large 
eyes, which Artus ſuppoles to be the oculus, or piſcis oculatus (eyed 
fiſt) of Pliny. This, too, is an inhabitant of the boiſterous equinoc- 
tial Seas, for he friſks and jumps about with a great deal of noiſe. 
Had time permitted, I would have extended theſe elementary 
concords to the different inhabitants of the departments of the Ocean. 
We ſhould have ſeen, for example, the cauſe of the alternate tran, 
ſition of turtles, which, for ſix months of the year, take up their 


abode in certain iſlands, and which are found again, ſix months af- 


ter, in other iſlands, ſeven or eight hundred leagues diſtant, putting 
it beyond the power of imagination to conceive how an amphibious 
animal, ſo ſluggiſh and unwicldy, ſhould be able to make a paſſage 
lo immenſe toward places which it is impoſſible ſhe ſhould perceive. 
Ve ſhould have ſeen their heavy ſailing ſquadr ons committing 
themſeives, almoſt without motion, in the night time, to the general 
Current of the Ocean, coaſting by moon light the gloomy promon- 
tories of iſlands, and ſeeking, in their deferted creeks, ſome ſandy 
ant tranquil bank, where, far from din, they may undiſturbedlꝝ 


| depofit their eggs. 
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Others, ſuch as the mackarel, never fail to arrive, at the accuf, 
tomed ſeaſon, on other ſhores, conveyed by the ſame Currents, be. 
cauſe then they are blind. When the mackarel come to the coaſt 
* of Canada,” ſays Denis, formerly Governor of that country, 
te they have not the leaſt glimmering of ſight. They have a ſpeck 
« on their eyes, which does not fall off till toward the end of June; 
<« thenceforward they ſee, and are caught by the line*.” His tel. 
timony is confirmed by other ee ndr there was no ne. 
ceſſity for it. 

Other fiſhes, ſuch as herrings, expoſe their er legions to glit. 
ter in the Sun on the northern ſtrands of Europe and America, ſhad- 
ed with firs, and advance forward and forward, till they reach even 
the palm groves of the Line, forcing their way along the ſhores, in 
oppoſition to the tides of the South, which are continually fupplying 
them with freſh paſture, Dh | | 

Others, as the thunny, make their way, by favour of theſe very 
tides, and enter, in the Spring, into the Mediterranean, of which 
they make a complete circuit ; and, though they leave no trace on 
their watery way, they do not fail to render themſelves viſible in 
the darkeſt night, by means of the- phoſphoric lights which their 
motion excites. It is by thoſe ſame gleams of light that we per- 
ceive, in the night time, the turtle with their duſky colour, on the 
ſurface of the waters. You would imagine that theſe animals, ſur- 
rounded by light, had flambeaus affixed to their fins and tails. The 
phoſphoric qualities, accordingly, of the ſea water, are in uniſon 
even with the nocturnal voyages of fiſhes. 


The Sun is the grand mover in all theſe harmonies. Arrived at 


the Equinox, he abandons one Pole to Winter, and gives to the 


other the fi onal of Spring, by the fires with which he environs it. 
The heated Pole pours out, in every direction, torrents of water, 
and of melted. ices, into the Ocean, to which it ſupplies new ſources, 
The Ocean then changes its courſe ; it draws into its general Cur- 


rent molt of the fiſhes ot the North toward the S ; and by its 


lateral counter currents, thoſe of the South toward the North. It 
attracts. others even from the Continent, by the alluvions of the 
land, which the rivers diſcharge: Such are the fiſhes with ſcales, as 
ſalmon, which love, in general, to make their way upward againſt 
tie courſe of rivers. 

Theſe floating legions are attended by innumerable cohorts of 
ſea fowls, which quit their natural climates, and hover around the 


* 


* Natural Hiſtory of North America, chap. ii. 


fiſhes, to live at their expenſe. It is then that we find the ſea fowls 
of the South flocking to the ſhores of the North, as the pelican, 
the flamingo, the heron, the ſtork; and thoſe of the North finding 
their way to the South, as the lomb, the burgomaſter, the cormo- 
rant. It is then that ſands and ſhallows the moſt deſerted, are 
crouded with inhabitants, and that Nature preſents new harmonies 
on every ſhore, 

If the voyages of the inhabitants of the Seas would have diffuſed 
new light on the Currents of the Ocean, theſe ſame Currents would 
have furniſhed us with new light reſpecting the farms and manners 
of fiſhes, which have to us ſuch an uncouth appearance. Moſt of 
theſe fiſhes caſt their ſpawn in ſuch abundance, that the Sea is fre- 
quently covered by it for ſeveral leagues together. The Currents 
carry off this ſpawn to prodigious diſtances, and while the fathers 
and mothers unconcernedly indulge in the dalliance of love, on the 
coaſts of Norway, their fry are hatching on thaſe of Africa or Braſil. 

We ſhould have ſeen their categories, ſo wonderfully varied, of 
a configuration perfectly adapted to the different ſites of the Ocean: 
Some, cut out into long ſword blades, like the African fiſh which 
bears that name, take pleaſure in penetrating into the narroweſt 
crevices of rocks, and in ſtemming the moſt rapid currents: Others, 
equally flat, are cut into a circular form, with two long horns, like 
fail yards, iſſuing from the head, and inverted behind, to ſerve them 
as a helm, as the ſilvery moon fiſh of the Antilles. Theſe moon 
fiſh are continually ſporting among the billows which break upon the 
rocks, without a ſingle inſtance being known of any one thrown a- 
ſhore. Other fiſhes of a triangular ſhape, ang cut into the form of 
the cheſt whoſe name they bear, advance into the very middle of the 
ſhelfy ground upon the ſhore, where there is ſcarcely any water, and 
diſplay, in the boſom of the duſky rocks their blue ſkining robes, Fe- 
ſpangled with ſtars of gold. | : 

While ſome, perpetually reſtleſs, ſcratch and ſcrape into every 
chink along the beach, in queſt of their prey ; others, in perfect 
tranquillity reſpeCting their proviſion, remain immoveable, on a fix- 
ed ſtation, expecting it. Some, incruſted in lumpiſh habitations of 
ſtone, pave the ground of the ſhores, as the helmet, the lambi, and 
the zhuilee ; others, attached by threads to little pebbles, ride at 
anchor at the mauths of rivers, as the muſcle ; others glew them- 
ſelves to each other, as the oyſter ; others fix themſelyes as the 
heads of nails to the rocks, to which they cling by ſuction, as the 
timpit ; others bury themſelves in the ſand, as the harpe, the cockle, 
the knife handle; and moſt of the ſhell fiſh whole exterior garments 
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are clear and brilliant; others, as the lobſter and the crab, armed 
with bucklers and corſlets, lie in ambuſh among the ſtones, where 
they preſent to view only the extremities of their horns and their 
great claws. 

Had it been in my power, I would have ſtudied the contraſts which 
thoſe innumerable families form on the ſlime and on the rocks, 
where their ſhells ſparkle with the fires of Aurora, and with the luſ- 
tre of purple and of the lapis laxuli. I would have deſcribed thoſe 
ſea covered regions, clothed with plants of an infinite variety of 
forms, which never receive the rays of the Sun but through the me. 
dium of water. Their very valleys, where the currents gufh with 
the rapidity of ſluices, produce plants elaſtic, and perforated, fuch as 
the leaves of the ſeapeacock, through the apertures of which the 
waves Paſs as through a ſieve. I would have repreſented their 
rocks, riſing from the depth of the abyſs, like mounds incapable of 
being moved, with cavernous ſides, preſenting briſtly beds of madre. 
pores, and feſtooned with moveable garlands of fucus, alga marina, 
and other ſea weeds of all colours, which ſerve as ſhelter, and bed. ' 
ding, for the calves and horſes of the Sea. 

During ſtorms, their dark baſes are covered with clouds of a pho. 
phoric light; and ſounds unutterable, iſſuing from their untracea- 
ble mazes, invite to the prey the ſilent legions of the inhabitants of 
the mighty Deep. I would have endeavoured to force my way into 
thoſe palaces of the Nereids, in order to unveil myſteries hitherto con- 
cealed from the human eye, and to contemplate from afar the foot- 
ſteps of that infinite WisDoM which are impreſſed on the oozy bottom 
of the Ocean, But reſearches ſo laborious, though ſo delightful ; of 
ſuch importance to our fiſheries, and ſo fertile of materials for Natur- 
al Hiftory, far tranſcend the fortunes and the exertions of a Solitary. 

I have the confidence, however, to flatter myſelf with the belief, 
that the new Theory which I have preſented, reſpecting the cauſes 
of the general Currents, and of the Tides of the Ocean, may be ren- 
dered uſeful to Navigation. It appears to me, that a veſſel taking 
her departure hence in the month of March, with the courſe of our 
polar effuſions, and keeping in the middle of the Atlantic channel, 
might proceed, in Summer, all the way to the Eaſtindies, continually 
favoured by the current. This I am able even to prove by the ex- 
perience of various Navigators. It is true that, during the ſeaſon 
which is the Winter of the South Pole, the weathering of the Cape 
3s dangerous, becauſe the weſterly monſoon, which then predomi- 
Rates, ix thoſe Seas, Cxgites in them frequent forms, as well as on 
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me coaſts of India, which are oppoſed to it; but I believe theſe in- 
conveniences might be avoided, by ſtretching out into a higher Lat- 
itude. : | | | 

The ſame veſſel might return from the Eaſtindies, fix months af- 
terwards, during our Winter, aidèd by the effuſions of the South 
Pole. Advantage might be taken, on the contrary, of the counter 
currents of the general Currents, or of their lateral Tides, to go or 
return, at the intermediate ſeaſons, by coaſting along the Continents. 
It is eaſy to deduce from this theory other means of information for 
the navigation of all Seas: For example, aſſiſtance might be derived 
from theſe currents for the diſcovery of new iflands ; for every iſl- 


| and is ſituated at the extremity, or at the confluence of one or more 


currents as every volcano is placed ina counter tide. 

Here I cloſe theſe nautical diſquiſitions, in which there are un- 
doubtedly, inaccuracies of ſtyle, and manifold imperfections of vari- 
ous kinds ; but determined by particular circumſtances to bring this 
Work, without delay, before the tribunal of the Public, I have haſ- 
tened to preſent my Country with this laſt teſtimony of my attach- 
ment. I reckon en the indulgence of the really intelligent, and pre- 
fame to hope they will have the goodneſs to rectify my miſtakes. 
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NATURE. 


STUDY FIRST. 
IMMENSITY OF NATURE: PLAN OF MY WORK. 


SoME years have elapſed, ſince I formed the deſign of coms 
poſing a general Hiſtory of Nature, in imitation of Ariflotle, 
Pliny, Chancellor Bacon, and ſeveral illuſtrious modern Au- 
thors. The field appeared to me ſo vaſt, that I could not be- 
lieve the poſſibility of its being entirely pre-occupied. Beſides, 
Nature invites to the cultivation of herſelf, perſons of every 
age and country; and if ſhe promiſes the golden harveſt of 
diſcovery, only to men of genius, ſhe reſerves ſome gleanings, 
at leaſt, for the ſimple and unlearned; for ſuch, eſpecially, as, 
like myſelf, are making a pauſe every ſtep they advance, trans- 
Ported at the beauty of her divine productions. | 

I was farther prompted to the execution of my great deſign, 
in the view. of rendering an acceptable ſervice to my fellow- 
creatures, and of meriting their approbation ; particularly that 
of Louis XVI. my illuſtrious benefactor, who, after the ex- 
ample of Titus and Marcus-Aurelius, devotes his whole at- 
tention to the felicity of mankind. 

In Nature herſelf alone we muſt expect to find the laws of 
Nature; and we plunge into difficulty and diſtreſs, only in 


propartiok as we deviate from theſe laws. . ſtudy Nature, 
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2 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


CO EE ens ore ee 


from each other, by their colours, their forms, and their mo- 
tions. Some of them ſhone like gold, others were of the co- 


tuft of black velvet, there it ſpark ed like a ruby. 


therefore, is to act the part of a good ſubjeR, and of a friend 
to humanity. I have employed in my reſearches, all the 
powers of reaſoning I polleſs; and though my means may 
have been flender, I can ſay, with truth, that I have not per- 
mitted a ſingle day to paſs, without 1 up ſome * 
ble, or uſeful, obſervation. 

I propoſed to begin the compoſition of my Work, when 
I had ceaſed from obſerving, and when I ſhould have col- 
lected all the materials neceilary to a Hiſtory of Nature; but 
I found myſelf in the condition of the child, who, with a 
ſhell, had dug a hole in tae —_— to hold the water of the 
Ocean. 

Nature is of „ extent, and I am a human being, 
limited on ev ery ſide. Not only her general Hiſtory, but that 
of the ſmalleſt plant, far tranſcends my higheſt powers. 
Permit me to relate, on what occaſion I became ſenſible of 
this. 

One day, in Summer, while I was buſied in the arrange- 
ment of ſome obſervations which I had made, reſpecting the 
harmonies diſcoverable in this Globe of ours, I perceived on 
a ſtrawberry plant, which had been, accidentally, placed in 
my window, ſome ſmall winged inſects, ſo very beautiful, 
that I took a fancy to deſcribe them. Next day, a different 
ſort appeared, which I proceeded, likewiſe, to deſcribe. In 
the courſe of three weeks, no leſs than thirty-ſeven ſpecies, 
totally diſtinct, had viſited my ſtrawberry plant: at length, 
they came in ſuch crowds, and preſented ſuch variety, that I 
was conſtrained to relinquiſh this ſtudy, though highly amu- 
fing, for want of leiſure, and, to acknowledge the truth, for 
want of expreſſion. 


The inſects, which I had obſerved, were all diſtinguiſhable 


lour of ſilver, and of braſs ; ſome were ſpotted, ſome ſtriped; 
they were blue, green, brown, cheſnut coloured. The heads 
of ſome were rounded like a turban, thoſe of others were 
drawn out into the figure of a cone. Here it was dark as a 


There was not leſs diverſity in their wings. In ſome they 
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were long and brilliant, like tranſparent plates of mother of 
pearl; in others, ſhort and broad, reſembling net-work of the 
luel gauze. Each had his particular manner of diſpoſing 
and managing his wings. Some diſpoſed theirs perpendicu- 
larly; ; Others, horizontally ; and they ſeemed to take pleaſure 
in diſplaying them. Some flew ſpirally, after the manner of 
butterflies ; others ſprung into the air, directing their flight 
in oppoſition to the wind, by a mechamiſm ſomewhat ſimilar 
to that of a paper-kite, which, in riſing, forms, with the axis 
of the wind, an angle, 1 think, of twenty-two degrees and a 
half, 

Some alighted on the plant t to depoſit their eggs ; - llkdin, 
merely to ſhelter themſelves from the Sun. But the greateſt 
part paid this viſit from reaſons totally unknown to me: for 
| ſome went and came, in an inceſſant motion, while others 
moved only the hinder part of their bady. A great many of 
them remained entirely motionleſs, and were like me, perhaps, 
employed in making obſervations. 

I {corned to pay any attention, as being already ſuſhciently 
known, to all the other tribes of inſects, which my ſtrawberry 
plant had attrafted ; ſuch as the ſnail, which neſtles under the 
leaves; the butterfly, which flutters around ; the beetle, which 
digs about i its roots; theefmall worm, which contrives to live 
in the parenchyme, that is, in the mere thickneſs of a leaf ; the 
waſp and honey-bee, which hum around the bloſſoms ; the 
gnat, which ſucks the juices of the ſtem ; the ant, which hcks 
up the gnat ; and, to make no longer an efturoeyation the ſpi- 
der, which, in order to find a prey in theſe, one after another, 
diltends his ſnares over the whole vicinity. 

However minute theſe objects may be, 3 ſurely, me- 
rited my attention, as Nature deemed them not unworthy of 
her's. Could I refuſe them a place in my general Hiſtory, 
when ſhe had given them one in the ſyſtem of the Univerſe ? 
For a {till ſtronger reaſon, had I written the hiſtory of my 
itrawberry plant, I muſt have given ſome account of the in- 
fetts attached to it. Plants are the habitation of inſets; and 


it is impoſſible to give the hiſtory of a city, without faying 
lomething of its inhabitants. 
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Beſides, my firawberty plant was not in its natural ſituation, 
in the oper country, on the border of a wood, or by the brink 
of a rivulet, where it could have been frequented by many 
other ſpecies of living creatures. It was confined to an earth- 
en pot, amidft the ſmoke of Paris. I obſerved it only at va- 
cant moments. I knew nothing of the inſects which viſited 
it during the courſe of the day; ſtill leſs of thoſe which might 
come only in the night, attracted by fimple emanations, or, 
perhaps, by a phMphoric light, which eſcapes our ſenſes. I 
was totally ignorant of the various ſpecies which might fre- 

quent it, at other ſeaſons of the year, and of the endleſs other 
relations which it might have; with reptiles, with amphibious 
animals, fiſhes, birds, quadrupeds, and, above all, with Man, 

. who undervalues every thing which he cannot convert to his 
own uſe. | 

But it was not ſufficient to obſerve it, if I may uſe the ex- 
preſſion, from the heights of my greatneſs; for, in this caſe, 
my knowledge would have been greatly inferior to that of one 
of the inſets, who made it their habitation. Not one of them, 
on examining it with his little ſpherical eyes, but muſt have 
diſtinguiſhed an infinite variety of objects, which J could not 
perceive without the aſſiſtance of a microſcope, and after much 
laborious reſearch. Nay, their eyes are inconceivably ſupe- 

rior even to this inſtrument; for it ſhows us the objects only 
which are in its focus, that is, at the diſtance of a few lines; 
whereas they perceive, by a mechaniſm of which we have no 
conception, thoſe which are near, and thoſe which are far 
off. Their eyes, therefore, are, at once, microſcopes and 
teleſcopes. Beſides, by their circular diſpoſition round the 
head, they have the advantage of viewing the whole circuit of 
the heavens at the ſame inſtant, while thoſe of the Aſtronomer 
can take in, at moſt, but the half. My winged inſects, ac- 
cordingly, muſt diſcern in the ſtrawberry plant, at a ſingle 
glance, an arrangement and combination of parts, which, al- 
ſiſted by the microſcope, I can obſerve oury ſeparate from 


each other, and in ſucceſſion. 
On examining the leaves of this vegetable, with the aid of a 


1 lens which had but a ſmall magnifying power, I found them di- 
. vided into compartments, 1 round with briſtles, ſeparated 
1 | 

wt! 
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by canals, and ſtrewed with glands. Theſe compartments ap- 
peared to me ſimilar to large verdant incloſures, their briſtles 
to vegetables of a particular order ; of which ſome were up- 
right, ſome inclined, ſome forked, Cd hollowed into tubes, 
from the extiemity of which a liquid diſtilled ; and their canals, 
as well as their glands, ſeemed full of a brilliant fluid. In 
plants of a different ſpecies, theſe briſtles, and theſe canals ex- 
hibit forms, colours, and fluids entirely different. There are 
even glands, which reſemble baſons, round, ſquare, or radiated. 

Now, Nature has made nothing in vain. Wherever ſhe 
has prepared a habitation, ſhe immediately peoples it. She 1s 
never ftraitened for want of room. She has placed animals, 
furniſhed with fins, in a ſingle drop of water, and in ſuch mul- 
titudes, that Leewenhoek, the natural Philoſopher, reckoned up 
to thouſands of them. Many others after him, and, among the 
reſt, Robert Hook, have ſeen, in one drop of water, as ſmall as 
a grain of millet, ſome 10, others go, and ſome as far as 45 
thouſand. Thoſe who know not how far the patience and ſa- 
gacity of an Obſerver can go, might, perhaps, call in queſtion 
the accuracy of theſe obſeryations, it Lyonnet, who relates them 
in Leſſer” Theology of Inſects*, had not demonſtrated the poſ- 
ſibility of it, by a piece of mechaniſm abundantly fimple. We 
are certain, at leaſt, of the exiſtence of thoſe beings whole dit- 
ferent figures have actually been drawn. Others have been 
found, whoſe feet are armed with claws, on the body of the fly, 
and even on that of the flea. | 

It is credible, then, from analogy, that there a are animals feed- 
ing on the leaves of plants, like the cattle in our meadows, and 
on our mountains ; which repoſe under the ſhade of a down 
imperceptible to the naked eye, and which, from goblets form- 
ea like ſo many ſuns, quaff nectar of the colour of gold and 
lilver. Each part of the flower mult preſent, to them, a ſpec- 
tacle of which we can form no idea. The yellow anthere of 
flowers, ſuſpended by fillets of white, exhibit to their eyes, 
double rafters of gold in equilibrio, on pillars fairer than ivory; 
the corolla, an arch of unbounded magnitude, embelliſhed with 
the ruby and the topaz ; rivers of neftar and honey; the 


* Book II. chap. g. See the laſt note, 
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5 | STUDIES OF NATURE. 


other parts of the flowret, cups, urns, pavilions, domes, which 
the human Architect and Goldſmith have not yet learned ty 
imitate. 

I do not ſpeak thus from conjecture: for bins examined, 
one day, by the microſcope, the flowers of thyme, I diſtinguiſh. 
ed in them, with equal ſurpriſe and delight, ſuperb flagons, 
with a long neck, of a ſubſtance reſembling amethyſt, from the 
gullets of which ſeemed to flow ingots of liquid gold. I have 
never made obſervation, of the corolla ſimply, of the ſmalleſ 
flower, without finding it compoſed of an admirable ſubſtance, 
halt tranſparent, ſtudded with brilliants, and ſhining in the mol 
lively colours. 

The beings which live under a reflex thus enriched, mul 
have ideas, very different from ours, of light, and of the other 
phenomena of Nature. A drop of dew, filtering in the capil- 
lary, and tranſparent, tubes of a plant, preſents, to them, thou- 
ſands of caſcades ; the ſame drop, ſi xed as a wave on the e 
tremity of one of its prickles, an Ocean without a ſhore ; eva. 
porated into air, a vaſt ærial Sea. They muſt, therefore, ſer 
fluids aſcending, inſtead of falling; alluming a globular form, 
initead of ſinking to a level; and mounting into the air, infleat 

of obeying the power of gavity. 

Their ignorance muſt be as wonderful as their knowledge. 


As they have a thorough acquaintance with the harmony ol 


only the minuteſt objects, that of vaſt objects mull eſcape them, 
They know not, undoubtedly, that there are men, and, among 
theſe, learned men, who know every thing, who can explain 
every thing, who, tranſient like themſelves, plunge into an 
infinity on the aſcending ſcale, in which they are loſt ; where- 
as they, in virtue of their littleneſs, are acquainted with an op- 
polite infinity, in the laſt diviſions of time and matter. 

In theſe ephemerous beings, we muſt lind the youth of 
ſingle morning, and the decrepitude of one day. If they pol. 
ſels hiſtorical monuments, they muſt have their months, years, 
ages, epochs, proportioned to the duration of a flower ; they 
muſt have a chronology different from ours, as their hydraulic 
and optics muſt differ. Thus, in proportion as Man brings 
the n of Nature near him, the * of his Science 
diſappear. 


Such, therefore, muſt have been my ſtrawberry plant, and 
its natural inhabitants, in the eyes of my winged inſets, which 
had alighted to viſit it ; but though I had been able to acquire, 
with them, an intimate knowledge of this new world, I was 
ſtill very far from having the Hiſtory of it. I muſt have, pre- 
viouſly, ſtudied its relations to the other parts of Nature ; to 
the Sun which expands its bloſſom, to the winds which fow 
its ſeeds over and over, to the brooks whoſe banks it forms and 
embelliſhes. I muſt have known, how it was preſerved in 
Winter, during a cold capable of cleaving ſtones aſunder ; 
and how it ſhould appear verdant in the Spring, without any 
pains employed to preſerve it from the froſt ; how, feeble and 
crawling along the ground, it ſhould be able to find its way, 
from the deepeſt valley, to the ſummit of the Alps, to traverſe 


the Globe from north to ſouth, from mountain to mountain, 


forming, on its paſſage, a thouſand charming pieces of chequer- 
ed work, of its fair flowers, and roſe-coloured fruit, with the 
plants of every other climate ; how it has been able to ſcatter 
itlelf from the mountains of Cachemire to Archangel, and from 


| the Felices, 1 in Norway, to Kamtſchatka; how, in a word, we 


find it, in equal abundance, in both American Continents, 
though an infinite number of animals is making inceſſant and 
unverſal war upon it, and no gardener 1 is at the trouble to ſow 
it again. 


Suppoling all this ae acquired, I ſhould ſtil] have 


arrived no farther than at the hiſtory of the genus, and not that 
Jof the ſpecies. The varieties would yet remain unknown, 


which have each its particular character, according as they 
have flowers ſingle, in pairs, or diſpoſed in cluſters ; according 


bo the colour, the ſmell, and the taſte of the fruit; according 


to the ſize, the figure, the edging, the ſmoothneſs, or the downy 
clothing of their leaves. One of our moſt celebrated botaniſts, 
Sevaſtian le Vaillant*, has found, in the environs of Paris alone, 


five diſtinct ſpecies, three of which bear flowers, without pro- 


ducing fruit. In our gardens, we cultivate at leaſt twelve dit- 
ſerent ſorts of foreign ſtrawberries; that of Chili, of Peru; the 
Alpine, or perpetual ; the Swediſh, which is green, &c. But 


_* Batanicon Pariſienſe. 
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5 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


how many varieties are there, to us totally unden! Has not 


having himſelf made a collection of twenty-five thouſand; and 


— 


every degree of latitude a ſpecies peculiar to itſelf ? Is it not 
preſumable, that there may be trees which produce ftrawher. 
ries, as there are thoſe which bear peaſe and French-beans? 
May we not even conſider as varieties of the ſtrawberry, the 
numerous ſpecies of the raſpberry and of the bramble, with 
which it has a very ſtriking analogy, from the ſhape of it 
leaves; from its ſhoots, which creep along the ground, andre. 
plant themſelves - from the roſe-form of its flowers, and that 
of its fruit, the ſeeds of which are on the outſide ? Has it not, 
beſides, an affinity with the eglantine and the roſe-tree, as to 
the flower ; with the mulberry, as to the fruit ; and with the 
trefoil itſelf, as to the leaves; one ſpecies of which, common 
in the environs of Paris, bears, likewiſe, its ſeeds aggregated 
into the form of a firawberry, from which it derives the botanic 
name of trifolium fragiferum, the ſtrawberry bearing trefoi]? 
Now, if we reflect, that all theſe ſpecies, varieties, analogies 
affinities, have, in every particular latitude, neceſfaryrelation 
with a multitude of animals, and that theſe relations are 1 
ther unknown to us, we ſhall find, that a complete Hiſtory df 
the ſtrawberry- plant would be ample employment for all the 
Nataralifts in the world. | 1 

What a taſk, then, would it be, to write the Hiſtory, in like 
manner, of all the ſpecies of vegetables, ſcattered over the fact 
of the whole Earth? The celebrated Linnæus reckoned up 
from ſeven to eight thouſand of them; but he had not travel. 
ed. The famous Sherard, it is ſaid, was acquainted with fix 
teen thouſand. Another Botaniſt ſwells his catalogue up t 
twenty thouſand.” Finally, one ſtill more modern, boaſts dl 


he eſtimates the number of thoſe which he has not ſeen, at fou 
or five times as many. But all theſe enumerations muſt be 
extremely defective, if it is conſidered, as has been remarkel 
by this laſt Obſerver himſelf, that we know little or nothing d 
the interior of Africa; of that of the three Arabias, and evel 
of the two Americas ; very little of New Guinea, New Hol 
land and Zealand, and of the innumerable iſlands of the Soul 
Sea, the greateſt part of which are themſelves {till undiſcove- 


ed. We know hardly any thing of the Iſle of Ceylon, excel 


srubr RTE. 


a little of the coaſt; t Fo great iſland of Madagaſcar ; of 
the immenſe archipelagos of the Philippines and Moluccas, 
and of almoſt all the Afiatic iſlands. As to that vaſt Continent: | 
with the exception of ſome great roads in the interior, and ſome 
parts of the coaſt reſorted to by the traffick of Europe, we N 
affirm that it is wholly unknown to us. 

How many immenſe diſtrifts are there in Tartary; in Sibe- 
ria, and even in many of the kingdoms of Europe, where the 
foot of Botaniſt never trod! Some, indeed, have given us a 
herbal of Malabar, Japan, China, &c. but if we reflect, that, in 
theſe countries, their reſearches never penetrated beyond the 
ſea-coaſt, and were generally confined to one ſeaſon of the year, 
when a part only of the plants, peculiar to each climate, ap- 
pear ; that they have viſited only the narrow regions adjoin- 
ing to our European factories; that they have never dared to 
plunge into deſerts, where they could have found neither ſub- 
{tence nor guide; nor ventured themſelves among the numer- 
ous tribes of barbarous Nations, whole language they did not 
underſtand ; we ſhall find reaſon to conclude, that their boaſt- 
ed collections, however valuable, are ſtill extremely imperfect. 

In order to be convinced of this, we have only to compare 
the time employed by them, in making their collections of 
plants, in foreign countries, with that which it coſt Le Vaillant 
to collect thoſe of the vicinity, of Paris only. The learned 
Tournefort had already made this a particular ftudy ; and, af- 
ter a maſter ſo indefatigable had completed his Work, all the 

Botamifls of the capital, it was thought, might have gone to reſt. 
Le Vaillant, his pupil, had the courage to walk over the fame 
ground after him, and diſcovered ſuch a conſiderable quantity 
of diſtinct ſpecies, overlooked by Tournefort, that he doubled, 
at leaſt, the catalogue of our plants. He made it amount to 
fifteen or ſixteen hundred. And even then, he did not include 
in this enumeration, thoſe which differ only in the colour of 
the flowers, and the ſpots of the leaves, though Nature fre- 
quently employs ſuch ſigns as theſe, in the vegetable world, to 
diſtinguiſn the ſpecies, and to form their true characters. 
Hear what Boerhaave, bis illuſtrious Editor, ſays of his labo- 
rious reſearches: 

VOL, I. N | C 
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10 STUDIES OF NATURE. 


Incubuit guihpe PT labori ab anno 1696, uſque in Martiun 
1722 ; toto quidem tanti decurſu temporis in eo occupatus ſem. 
per, nullum preteriens unquam, cujus plantas haud excuteret, 
angulum : Vias, agros, valles, montes, hortos, nemora, ſtagna, 
puludes, flumina, ripas, fofſas, puteos, undequaque luſtrans, 
Contigit ergo, crebro, ut detegeret maxim que Tournefortu in. 
tentiſimos oculos effugerant*., (Preface to the Botanicon Pa- 
riſtenſe, page 3 and 4.) 

Sebaſtian le Vaillant, accordingly, employed no leſs than 
twenty-ſix Whole years, in his own country, and with the aſſiſt- 
ance of his pupils, in completing his botanical deſcription of 
the plants of a few ſquare leagues; whereas the perſons who 


pretend to give us the Botany of many foreign countries, were 


alone and unaſſisted, and diſpatched the buſineſs in a few 


months. But, though his ſagacity and perſeverance ſeem to 


have left us nothing more to wiſh for, I have my doubts, 
whether he has made a complete collection of all the gifts which 
Flora ſcatters over our plains ; and whether he has ſeen, if] 
may uſe the expreſſion, to the bottom of her baſket. Pliny 
obſerved plants, in places not comprehended in Boerhaave's 
enumeration, and which grow on the tiles that cover our houſes, 
on rotten fieves, and the heads of ancient ſtatues. It is, un- 
doubtedly, certain, that we are, from time to time, diſcover- 
ing ſome, at no great diſtance from Paris, which have no 
place in the Botanicon of Le Vaillant. 

For my own part, if I might be permitted to hazard a con- 
jecture, reſpecting the number of the diſtinct ſpecies of plants, 
ſpread over the Earth, ſuch is my idea of the immenſity of 
Nature, and of her ſubdiviſions, that I am diſpoſed to believe, 


chere is not a ſquare league of earth, but what preſents ſome 


one plant peculiar to itſelf, or, at leaſt, which thrives there 
better, and appears more beautiful, than in any other part of 


+ He devoted bis whole attention to this laborious undertaking, from the 
year 1696 to March 1722. During a period of ſuch length, he was conſtantly and 
unwearicdly employed in it, never paſſing by the ſmalleſt corner without examin- 
ing what plants it contained With the eye of an Obſerver, he pried into every 
place, the roads, fields. vallies, mountains, gardens, foreſts, pools, moraſles, rivers, 
their banks. ditches, wells ; hence he had, frequently. the good fortune, to diſco- 
ver many things which eſcaped even the eager eyes of the great Tourneſort, 
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the world. This makes the number, of the primordial ſpecies 
of vegetables, amount to ſeveral millions, diffuſed over as 
many millions of ſquare leagues, of which the ſurface of our 
Globe conſiſts. The farther ſouth we advance, the more 
their variety increaſes within ſpaces of the ſame dimenſion, 
The Ifle of Taity, in the South Sea, was found to have a bo- 
tany peculiar to itſelf, and which had nothing in common with 
that of the places in Africa and America, which are ſituated 
in the ſame latitude ; nay, totally different from that of the 
adjacent iſlands. And if we now reflect, that each plant has 
ſeveral different names, in its own country: that every Nation 
impoſes particular denominations, and that all theſe names, at 
leaſt the greater part, are varying every age, what difficulties 
does not the vocabulary alone oppoſe to the ſtudy of Botany ? 

All theſe preliminary notions, however, would {till form 
only a uſeleſs Science, did we even know, in the moſt com- 
plete detail, all the parts of which plants are compoſed. It 
1s the combination of theſe parts, the attitude of the plants, 
their port, their elegance, the harmonies which they form, 
when grouped, or in contraſt with each other, which it would 
be intereſting to determine. I do not know that any thing has 
been ſo much as attempted on this ſubject. 

As to their virtues, it may be affirmed, that they are for the 
moſt part, unknown, or neglected, or abuſed. Their qualities 
are often perverted, in making cruel experiments on innocent 
animals, while they might be uſefully employed as miraculous 
remedies, to counteract the ills of human life. We have pre. 
ſerved, for example, in the Royal Cabinet at Paris, arrows 
more formidable than thoſe of Hercules, though dipped in the 
bloodof the ſnake of Lerna, Their points are impregnated with 
the juice of a plant ſo venomous, that, though expoſed to the air 
tor many years, they can, with the ſlighteſt puncture, deſtroy 
the moſt robuſt of animals, in a few minutes. The blood of the 
| creature, be the wound ever fo trifling, inſtantly congeals. But 
if the patient, at the ſame inſtant, is made to ſwallow a ſmall 
quantity of ſugar, the circulation is immediately reſtored. Both 
the poiſon and the antidote have been diſcovered by the ſava- 
ges which inhabit the banks of the Amazon; and it is of im- 
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ortance to e that they never employ in war, but only 
in the chace, this murderous method of deſtroying life.. . 
Wherefore do. not we, who pretend to ſo much humanity 
and illumination, endeayour to aſcertain, by experiment, 
whether this poiſon might not be rendered medicinal in cafe 
of a ſudden diſſolution of the blood; and ſugar, in caſes of 
ſudden, coagulation? Alas! how is it to be expected we 
ſhould apply to the preſervation of Mankind, the malignant 
and deſtructive qualities of a foreign vegetable, we who are 
continually abuſing, for mutual deſtruction, the precious gifts 
which Nature has beſtowed, in the view of rendering human 
life innocent and happy ? The elm and the beach, under the 
ſhade of which our ſhepherds and their mates delight to dance, 
are hewn down into carriages, for mounting the thundering 
ordnance. We intoxicate our ſoldiers into madneſs, that they 
may kill each other, without hatred, with that very juice ol the 
vine which Providence has given to be the means of reconcilia. 
tion among enemies ? The lofty fir-trees, planted by the benig- 
. nant hand of Nature, amidſt the ſnows of the North, to ſhelter 
and warm the inhabitants, are converted into maſts, for the 
veſlels of Europe, to carry the flames of devouring fire againſt 
the peaceful inhabitants of the Southern Hemiſphere ; and the 
canvas, . deſigned for the humble cloathing of the village-maid, 
becomes a ſail for the plundering corſair, to extend his ravages 
to remoteſt India, Our crops, and our foreſts, are waſted 
over the Ocean, to ſpread deſolation over both the Old and 
New Worlds. 
But let us drop the hiſtory of Man, and reſume that of Nx 
ture. If, from the vegetable, we make a tranſition to the ant- 
mal kingdom, a field of incomparably greater extent preſents 
itſelf. An intelligent Naturaliſt, at Paris, ſome years ago, 
announced, that he was in poſſeſſion of more than thirty thou- 
ſand diſtin& ſpecies of animals. I know not whether the King's 
magnificent Cabinet may not contain more; but I know well, 
that his Herbals contain only eighteen thouſand plants, and that 
about fix thouſand are in a ſtate of cultivation in the Royal 
Botanic Garden. This number of animals, however, ſo ſu- 
perior to that of vegetables, is a mere nothing, in compariſon 
with what exiſts on the Globe. | 
When we recollect, that every ſpecies of plant is a point ol 
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union for different genera of inſects, and that there is not, per- 
haps, a ſingle one, but which has, peculiar to itſelf, a ſpecies 
of fly, butterfly, gnat, beetle, lady-bird, ſnail, &c. that theſe 
inſets ſerve for food, to other ſpecies, and theſe exceedingly 
numerous, ſuch as the ſpider, the dragon- fly, the ant, the for- 
micaleo; and to the immenſe families of ſmall birds, of which 
many claſſes, ſuch as the wood-pecker, and the ſwallow, 
have no other kind of nouriſhment; that theſe birds: are, in 
their turn, devoured by birds of prey, ſuch as kites, falcons, 
buzzards, rooks, crows, hawks, vultures, &c. that the gene- 
ral ſpoil of theſe animals, ſwept off by the rains, into the 
rivers, and thence to the Sea, becomes the aliment of almoſt 
innumerable tribes of fiſhes, to the greateſt part of which the 
Naturaliſts of Europe have not hitherto given a name ; that 
| numberleſs legions of river and ſea-fowls prey upon theſe fiſhes: 
we ſhall have good ground for beheving, that every ſpecies of 
the vegetable kingdom ſerves as a baſis to many ſpecies of the 
animal kingdom, which multiply around it, as the rays of a 
circle round its centre. 

At the ſame time, I have not included in this ſuperficial re- 
preſentation, either quadrupeds, with which all the intervals 
of magnitude are filled, from the mouſe, which lives under the 
graſs, up to the camelopard, who can feed on the foliage of 
trees, at the height of fifteen fect ; or the amphibious tribes ; 
| or the birds of night; or reptiles ; or polypuſes, of which we 
have a knowledge ſo ſlender ; or ſca inſects, ſome families of 
which, ſuch as the crab-fiſh, ſhrimp, and the like, would be 
| alone ſufficient to fill the greateſt cabinets, were you to intro- 
duce but a ſingle individual of every ſpecies. I do not include 
the madrepore, with which the bottom of the ſea is paved be- 
tween the "Tropics, and which preſent ſo many different ſpe- 
cies, that I have ſeen, in the Iſle of France, two great halls 
filled with thoſe which were produced i in the immediate vicinity 
of that Ifle, though there was but a ſingle ſpecimen of each ſort. 

[ have made no mention of infetts of many kinds, as the 
louſe and the maggot, of which every animal ſpecies has its 
particular varieties, proper to itſelf, and which triple, at leaſt, 
the kingdom of creatures exiſting by reſpiration. Neither 
have I taken into the account, that infinite-number of livi ing 
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things, viſible and inviſible, known and unknown, which 
have no fixed determination, and which Nature has ſcattered 
about, through the Air, over the Earth and along the depth 
of the Ocean. 
What an undertaking, then, would it be, to deſcribe each 
of theſe beings, with the ſagacity of a Reaumur ? The life of 
one man of genius, would be ſcarcely ſufficient to compoſe the 
Hiſtory of a few inſects. However curious may be the memoir 
tranſmitted to us, after the moſt careful reſearch, reſpeQing 
the manners, and the anatomy, of the animals moſt familiach 
known, in vain do we ftill- flatter ourſelves with our having 
acquired a complete acquaintance. The principal requiſite, 
in my opinion, is yet wanting; I mean, the origin of their 
| friendſhips and of their feuds. In this confiſts, if I am not 
miſtaken, the eſſence of their H iſtory, to which muſt be refer. 
ed their inſtincts, their loves, their wars; the attire, the arms, 
and the very form which Nature gives them. A moral ſenti- 
ment ſeems to have determined their phyſical organization. l 
know not of any Naturaliſt who has engaged in a reſearch of 
this ſort. The Poets have endeavoured to explain theſe won. 
derful and innate inſtincts, by their ingenious fictions. The 
ſwallow Progne flies the foreſt ; her ſiſter Philomela delights 
to ſing in ſolitary places. Progne thus, one day, addreſſed 
ker; 8 
Le deſert eſt- il fait pour des talens fi beaux ? 
Venez faire aux cites Eclater leurs merveilles ; 
Auſſi bien, en voyant les bois, 
Sans ceſſe il vous ſouvient que Teree autrefois, 
Parmi des demeures pareilles, 
Exerca ſa fureur ſur vos divins appas.- 
Et c'eſt le ſouvenir d'un fi cruel outrage, 
Qui fait, reprit ſa ſœur, que je ne vous ſuis pas: 
En Wyant les hommes, helas ! 
Il m'en ſouvient bien davantage.*” 


* Thus imitated: 


Why waſte ſuch ſweetneſs on the deſert air! 
Come, charm the city with thy tuneful note, 

Think too, in ſolitude, that form ſo fair 
Felt violation: flee the horrid thought. 


or Go 


_—_ a — 
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I never hear the enchantingly melancholy ſong of a night- 
ingale, ſhrouded in ſhrubbery, and the lengthened piou-piou, 
which interrupt, like ſighs, the muſic of that ſolitary ſongſter, 


without believing, that Nature had revealed her adventure to 


the ſublime La Fontaine, at the time ſhe inſpired him to com- 
poſe theſe verſes. If theſe fables were not the hiſtory of men, 


| they would be, to me, at leaſt a ſupplement to that of animals. 


Philoſophers of name, unfaithful to the teſtimony of their rea- 
ſon and conſcience, have dared to repreſent them as mere 


machines. They aſcribe to them blind inſtincts, which regu- 


late, in a manner perfectly uniform, all their actions, without 
paſſion, without will, without choice, and even without any 
degree of ſenſibility. I one day expreſſed my aſtoniſhment at 
this to 7. F. Rouſſeau ; and ſaid to him, it ſeemed exceed- 
ingly ſtrange, that men of genius ſhould maintain a poſition ſo 
extravagant. He very ſagely replied, The ſolution is this, 
When man begins to reaſon, he ceaſes to feel. 

In order to confute the opinions of ſuch Philoſophers, I 
ſhall have recourſe, not to thoſe animals whoſe ſagacity and 
induſtry excite our admiration, ſuch as the beaver, the 
bee, the ant, &c. I ſhall produce only one example, taken 
from the claſs of thoſe which are moſt indocile, ſuch as fiſhes, 


| and ſhall ſelect it from among a ſpecies, governed by an in- 


{tint the moſt impetuous and the. moſt ſtupid, WR is 
gluttony. 

The ſhark is a fiſh ſo voracious, that he will not ks de- 
vour his own ſpecies, when preſſed by hunger, but he ſwal- 
lows, without diſtinction, every thing that drops from a ſhip 
into the ſea, cordage, cloth, pitch, wood, iron, nay, even 
knives. Nevertheleſs, I have been a frequent witneſs of his 


abſtinence, in two remarkable circumſtances; the one is, how- 


ever urged by famine ; he never touches a kind of ſmall fiſh, 
ſpeckled with yellow and black, called the pilot fiſh, which ſwim 


juſt before his ſnout, to guide him to his prey, which he can- 
not ſee till he is cloſe to it; for Nature, as a counterbalance to 


Ah! ſiſter dear, fad Philomel replies, 

'Tis this that makes me ſhun the haunts of men : 
Tereus and Courts the anguiſh'd heart allies, 

And haſtes, for ſhelter, to the woods again. 
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the ferocity of this fiſh, * rendered him almoſt blind. The 
other caſe is this, when you throw into the ſea a dead fowl, 
the noiſe brings him to the ſpot, but on diſcovering i it to be 1 
fowl, he immediately retires, . without devouring it ; this ha 
farniſhed ſailors with a proverb : The ſhark flees rom the feu. 
ther. It is impoſſible, in- the firſt caſe, not to aſcribe to him 
ſome portion of underſtanding, which repreſſes his voracity, 
in favour of his guides; and not to attribute, in the ſecond, 
his averſion to feathered fleſh, to that univerſal reaſon, which 
deſtining him to live along the ſhallows, where catraded 
ſubſtances, of creatures periſhing in the ſea, fall and are de. 
polited, inſpires him with an averſion for feathered. animals 
that he may not deſtroy the ſea-fowls, which reſort thither in 
great numbers, employed, like himſelf, in looking out for 2 
livelihood, and in cleanſing the ſhores from impurities. 

Other Philoſophers, on the contrary, have aſcribed the 
manners of animals, as thoſe of men, to education; and ther 
natural affettons, as well as their animoſities, to reſemblance 
or diſſimilitude of form. But if friendſhip is founded in ſimil- 
tude of form, how comes it, that the hen, that walks in ſecuri- 
ty, at the head of her brood, among the horſes and oxen of a 
farm: yard, though part of her family is ſometimes accidentally 
cruſhed by the feet of thoſe animals, collects her young with 
anxious inquietude at ſight of the hawk, a feathered'/animal 
like herſelf, who appears in the air but as a black point, and i 
which, perhaps, ſhe hardly, if ever, faw before? Why dos . 
the dog, in the yard, fall a barking, in the night time, at the WM: 
fmell only of the fox, an animal which has a ſtrong reſem. 
blance to himſelf ? If habits of long ſtanding could influence 
animals, as they do men, how has it been poſſible to render 
the oſtrich of the deſert familiar to ſuch a degree, that he has 
been made to carry children on his plumeleſs crupper ; where: 
as no {kill has, hitherto, been able to tame the ſwallow, a bid 
which has, from time immemorial, built his neſt in ou 
houſes ? | 

Where can we find, among the Hiſtorians of Nature, 
Tacitus, who ſhall unveil to us theſe myſteries of the Cabind 
of Heaven, without an explanation of which, it is impollibi 
to write the Hiſtory of a ſingle animal of the Earth ? We fr 
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as they did in the time of Z/op. The common fly has always 
| been a vagabond, a herd without any police or reſtraint. How 
comes it that, among theſe, no Lycurgus has ever yet ariſen, 
to reduce them into order, for the general good; and to preſ- 
ende to them, as Philoſophers tell us the firſt Legiſlators among 

men did, laws dictated by their weakneſs, and by the neceſſity 
of uniting in ſociety? * / 2 | 

On the other hand, Whence is it, as Machiavel affirms of 
Nations poſſeſſing too much happineſs, that among the canine 
| ſpecies, exulting in the ſuperiority of their ſtrength, no Catiline 
ariſes, to impel his aſſociates to take advantage of the ſecurity 
of their maſters, and deftroy them at once; no Spartacus to 


ſovereigns of the foreſt, they to whom Nature has given arms, 
courage, and ſkill to ſubdue, in whole armies, animals the 
moſt formidable ? When ſo many trivial laws of Nature are, 
under our very eyes, unknown, or miſunderſtood, how dare we 
to aſſign thoſe which regulate the courſe of the ſtars, and which 
embrace the immenſity of the Univerſe ? | 3 
To the difficulties oppoſed to us by Nature, let us add thoſe 
which we ourſelves throw in the way. Firſt, methods and 
ſyſtems of all ſorts prepare, in every man, his manner of view- 
ing objects. I do not ſpeak of Metaphyſicians, who explain 
Fall by means of abſtract ideas; nor of Algebraiſts, with their 
formules; nor of Geometricians, with their compaſſes; nor 
Wot Chemiſts with their ſalts; nor of the revolutions which 
heir opinions, though intolerant in the extreme, undergo in 
Wevery age. Let us confine ourſelves to notions the moſt uni- 
verſally admitted, and ſupported by the higheſt authority. 


divided into four principal parts, whereas, in reality, there are 
only two. Inſtead of the rivers which water it, the rocks 


it into climates, and other natural ſubdiviſions, they exhibit it 
Wb divide it into empires, dioceſes, principalities, electorates, 


baillliwicks, ſalt- magazines. They have disfigured the origi- 
i * 


zo one ſpecies deviating, like the human, from the laws im- 
poſed on it by Nature. Bees, univerſally, live in republics, 


rouſe them to liberty by his howling, that they may live as 


To begin with Geographers. They repreſent the Earth as 


prlich form its barriers, the chains of mountains which divide 


W/pcckled all over with parti-coloured lines, which divide and 


| 
| l 
} 
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nals, or ſubſtituted names without a meaning, in place of thoſs 


which the native inhabitants of every country had given them, 
and which ſo well expreſſed their. nature. They call, for ex. 
ample, a city, near to that of Mexico, where the Spaniards ſhed 
ſuch oceans of human blood, the City of Angels, but to which 
the Mexicans give the name of Cuet-lax-coupan, that is the 
ſnake in the water, becauſe that of two fountains, which iſſue 
from thence, one is poiſonous ; they call the M/i/eþt, that 
great river of North America, which the natives denominate 
Mechaſſip:, the father of waters; the Cordelieres, thoſe high 
mountains bordering on the South Sea, which are always cov. 
ered with ſnow, and which are called by the Peruvians, 1n the 
royal language of the Incas, Ritzſuyu, ſnoꝛu- ridge: and ſoofan 
infinite number of other proper names. They have ſtripped the 


works of Nature of their diſtinctive characters, and Nations of 


their monuments. 

On reading theſe ancient names, with their explanations, in 
Garcillaſo de la Vega, in Thomas Gage, and the earlieſt navige- 
tors, you have impreſſed on the mind, by means of a few fim- 


ple words, the landſcape of every country, and ſomething of | 


its natural Hiſtory : without taking into the account, the reſpett 
attached to their antiquity, for this renders the places, which 
they deſcribe, ſtill more venerable. Thoſe only of the Chi. 
neſe, who traffic with the Europeans, know that their country 
is called China. The name given it by the inhabitants is Ch: 
um-hoa, the mddle-kingdom. They change the name of ii, 
when the families of their ſovereigns become extinct. A neu 
dynaſty gives it a new name; thus the law has determined, to 
inſtruct Kings, that the deſtiny of their people was attached to 
them, as that of their own family. Europeans have deſtroyed 
all theſe correſpondencies. They ſhall forever bear the pun- 
iſhment of this injuſtice, as well as that of ſo many other of 
their violations ; for, obſtinately perſevering in giving what 
names they pleaſe to the countries which they ſeize, or in which 
they ſettle, it comes to paſs that, when you ſee the ſame coun- 
tries on maps, or in Dutch, Engliſh, Portugueze, Spaniſh, or 
French books of travels, you are utterly incapable of diſtin 
guiſhing any thing. Their very longitude is changed, for 
every Nation now makes its own capital the firſt meridian, 
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Botaniſts miſlead us ſtil] more. I have ſpoken of the per- 
petual variations of their dictionaries; but their method is no 


leſs faulty. They have deviſed, in order to diſtinguiſh plants, 


characters the moſt complicated, which frequently deceive 
them, though derived from all the parts of the vegetable king- 


dom, while they have never been able to expreſs, by a ſingle | 


deſcriptive term, their combination, from which the unlearned 
can diſtinguiſh them at firſt ſight. They muſt have magnify- 
ing glaſſes and ſcales, in order to claſs the trees of a foreſt. It 
is not ſufficient to ſee them ſtanding and covered with leaves, 
the Botamiſt muſt examine the flower, and frequently the fruit 
too. The clown knows them all perfectly, in the boughs 
which compoſe his faggot. 

In order to give me an idea of the varieties of germination, I 
am ſhewn, in bottles, a long ſeries of naked grains of all forms, 
| but it is the capſule which preſerves them, the downy tuft 
which re-ſows them, the elaſtic branch which darts them to a 
diſtance, which Lam intereſted to examine. Toſhew me the cha- 
racter of a flower, it is preſented to me dry, diſcoloured, and 
ſpread out on the leaf of a herbary. Is it in ſuch a ſtate that I 
can diſtinguiſh a lily ? Is it not on the brink of a rivulet, raiſ- 
ing its ſtately ſtem over the verdant declivity, and reflefting, in 
the limpid ſtream, its beautiful calix“, whiter than ivory, that I 
diſcern, and admire, the king of the vallies ? Is not its incom- 
parable whiteneſs rendered ſtill more dazzling, when ſpotted, 
as with drops of coral, by the little, ſcariet, hemiſpherical lady- 
bird, garmiſhed with black ſpecks, which conſtantly reſorts to 
8 itas an aſylum ? Who can diſcover the queen of flowers in a 
died roſe? In order to its being an object, at once, of love and 


* According to Botaniſts, the lily, has no calir, but only a corolla, conſiſting of 
many petals, They call the flower a corolla, and the caſe which contains the flow- 
ers acalix, This is, evidently, an abuſe of terms, Calix, in Greek, and in Latin, 
means a cup; and corolla, a little crown, Now, an infinite number of flowers, as 
| the cruciform, the papilionaceous, thoſe with long throats, and a multitude of 
others, are not formed like a coronet, nor their cafes like cups. I dare venture to 
affirm, that if Botaniſts had given the {imple name of caſe, or wrapper, to the 
parts of the plant which incloſe and protect the flower before it blows, they 
would have been on the road to more than one curious diſcovery, This impro- 
priety of elementary terms in the Sciences, is the firſt twiſt ven to human reaſon; 


it is thereby put, from the very firſt NO entirely aſide from the path of Nay 
ture. See Fal. II. Study XI. 
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of philoſophy, it muſt be viewed when, iſſuing from the cle 
of a humid rock, it ſhines on its native verdure, when the zephyr 
balances it, on a ſtem armed with thorns ; when Aurora ha 
bedewed it with her tears; when, by its luſtre and its fragrance, 
it invites the hands of lovers. A cantharide, ſometimes, lurk. 
ing in its corolla, heightens the glowing carmine, by preſent. 
ing the contraſt of his emerald-coloured robe; it is then thi 
flower ſeems to ſay, that, ſymbol of pleaſure, from her charms 
aud the rapidity of her decay, like pleaſure too, ſhe carries dan: 
er around her, and repentance in her boſom. CER 
Naturaliſts betray us into till wider deviations from Natur, 
in attempting to explain, by uniform laws, and by the mere 
action of air, water, and heat, the expanſion of ſo many plantz 
growing on the ſame dunghill, of colours, forms, ſavours, and 
perfumes ſo different. Do they try to decompound the prin- 
ciples of them ? Poiſon and food preſent, in their ſtoves, the 
ſame reſults. Thus Nature ſports herſelf with their art, a 
with their theory. The corn plant alone, gathered in handluls 
only by the vulgar, anſwers a thouſand valuable purpoſe, 
while a multitude of vegetables have remained entirely uſelel, 
in the laboratories of the learned. 
1remember my having read, many years ago, ſeveral grave 
differtations on the manner of employing the horſe-cheſnuta 
food for cattle. Every Academy in Europe has, at leaſt, pro- 
poſed its own ; and the reſult of all their learned diſquiſition 
was, that the horſe-cheſnut was uſeleſs, unleſs prepared by a 
very expenſive proceſs, and that, even then, 1t was good only 
in the manufacture of tapers and hair powder. I was aſtoniſh- 
ed at this, not that Naturaliſts ſhould be ignorant of its uſe, and 
that they had ſtudied it merely as an article of luxury, but that 
Nature ſhould have produced a fruit of no uſe even to the brute 
creation. But I was, at laſt, cured of my ignorance, by the 
brutes themſelves. I happened to take my walk, one day, t0 
the Bois de Boulogne*, with a branch of the horſe-cheſnut in 
my hand, when 1 perceived a goat feeding. I went up, ans 
amuſed myſelf with ſtroaking her. As ſoon as ſhe perceivel 
the horſe- cheſnut bough, ſhe ſeized, and ſnapped it up, inſtent- 


* The Bois de Boulogne, and Chateau de Madrid, are a wood, and caſtle, 10 
many miles from Paris. 052 


ly. The lad who tended her told me, that the goats were all 
very fond of this plant, and that it contributed greatly to the in- 
creaſe of their milk. I perceived, at ſome diſtance, in the cheſ- 
nut alley, which leads to the Chateau de Madrid, a herd of 
cows eagerly looking for horſe-cheſnuts, which they greedily 

devoured, without ſauce or pickle. Thus, our learned and 
ingenious ſyſtems conceal from us natural truths, with which 
every peaſant is acquainted. | 

What a ſpectacle do our cabinets of preſerved an pre- 
ſent? To no purpoſe has the art of a Daubenton endeavoured 
to keep up the appearance of life. Let induſtry do its utmoſt 
to preſerve the form, their ſtiff and motionleſs attitude, their 
fixed and ſtaring eyes, their briſtly hair, all declare that they 
have been {ſmitten with the ſtroke of death. In ſuch a ſtate, 
| cyen beauty itſelf inſpires horror; whereas objects the moſt 
homely are agreeable, when placed 1n the ſituation which Na- 
ture has aſſigned them. I have been often highly diverted, in 
the Weſt-Indies, at the ſight of a crab on the ſand, ſtraining, 
with his claws, to break into a huge cocoa- nut; or a ſhaggy 
ape balancing himſelf on the ſummit of a tree, at the EE: 
of a anne, loaded with pods and brilliant flowers. 

Our books of Natural Hiſtory are merely the romance of 
Nature, and our cabinets her tomb. To what a degree have 
our ſpeculations and qur prejudices degraded her ? Our trea- 
tiſes on Agriculture ſhew us, on the plains of Ceres, nothing 
but bags of grain ; in the meadows, the beloved haunt of the 
_ nymphs, only bundles of hay; and in the majeſtic foreſt, only 
cords of wood and faggots. 

What ſhall we ſay of the violence done to her by Pride and 
| Avarice ? How many charming hills have been reduced to a 
ſtate of villanage, by our laws! What majeſtic rivers degraded 
into ſervitude by impoſts ! 

The Hiſtory of Man has been disfigured in a very different 
manner, It we except the intereſt which religion, or huma- 
nity, has prompted ſome good men to take, in favour of their 
tellow-creatures, the reſt of Hiſtorians have written under the 
impulſe of a thouſand different paſſions. The Politician repre- 
| ſents Man, as divided into nobility and commonalty, into pa- 
2 and huguenots, into ſoldiers and ſlaves; the Moraliſt, 
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- into the avaricious, | the hypocritcal, the debauched, the 

proud; the Tragic Poet, into tyrants and their victims; the 
Comic, into drolls and buffoons ; the Phyſician, into the pi. 
tuitous, the bilious, the phlegmatic. They are univerſally 
exhibted as ſubjects of averſion, of hatred, or of contempt: 
Man has been univerſally diſfetted, and now nothing is ſhewn 
of him but the carcaſe. Thus the maſter- piece of Creation, 
like every thing elſe in Nature, has been degraded by our 
learning. 

I do not mean to affirm, however, that from ſuch partial 
means, no uſeful diſcovery has proceeded: but all theſe circles, 
within which we circumſcribe the Supreme Power, far from 
determining its bounds, only mark the limits of human genius. 
We accuſtom ourſelves to crowd all our own ideas into that 
narrow ſpace, and difhoneſtly to reject all that does not ac- 
cord with them. We att the part of the tyrant of Sicily, who 
fitted the unhappy traveller to his bed of iron ; he violently 
ſtretched, to the length of the bed, the limbs of thoſe who 
were ſhorter, and cut ſhort the limbs of thoſe who were lon- 
ger. It is thus we apply all the operations of Nature to our 
pitiful methods, in . to reduce the whole to one common 
ſtandard. | 

Hurried away myſelf, by the ſpirit of the age in which I 
live, I gave, at the end of the journal of my voyage to the 
Ifle of France, a ſyſtem of botany, in which I pretended to 
explain the expanſion of plants, as our Naturaliſts explain 
that of madrepores, from the mechaniſm of the ſmall animals 

which conſtitute them. I quote this Work, though I com- 
poſed it merely as an amuſement, to prove how eaſy it is to 
ſupport a falſe principle by true obſervations; for having 
communicated it to J. "Fe Rouſſeau, who was, it is well known, 
a great proficient in Botany, he faid to me; I do not adept 
yeur ſyſtem; but it would coft me, at leaſt, fix months to refutt 
it and even then, I could not flatter myſelf with the certain 
of kawng ſucceeded. Had the deciſion of this candid gentle. 
man been wholly unreſerved, it could not have juſtified = 
libertiniſm. 

Fiction emhellifhes the hiſtor y of Man only, it degrades 
tliat of Nature, Nature is kerſelf the fourge of all that is in- 
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genuous, amiable, and beautiful. By applying to her the vio- 
kexce of our imaginary laws, or by extending to all her opera- 
tions, thoſe with which we are acquainted, we conceal others, 
worthy of the higheſt admiration, with which we are totally 
unacquainted. We add, to the cloud with which the veils 
her divinity, that of our own errors. They get into credit by 
| time, by profeſſorſhips, by books, by protettors, by aſſociati- 
ons, and eſpecially by penſions; whereas no one is paid for 
ſearching after truths, Which have the improvement of Man- 
kind for their only object. We carry with us, into reſearches 
ſo independent and ſublime, the paſſions of the college and of 
the world, intolerance and envy. _ — 
Thoſe who enter firſt on the career, oblige thoſe who come 
after them to walk in their footſteps, or to give it up; as if 
Nature were their patrimony, or, as if the ſtudy of Nature 
were an excluſive trade, that did not admit of every one's par- 
ticipation. What trouble did it coſt to eradicate, in France, 
the metaphyſics of Ariftotle, which had become a ſpecies of 
religion? The philoſophy of Deſcartes, which ſupplanted it, 
might have ſubſifted to this day, had its revenues been as am- 
ple. That of Newton, with its attractions, is not more ſolidly 


4 | eſtabliſhed. I have an unbounded reſpect for the memory of 


| theſe great men, whoſe very deviations have aſliſted us, in 
opening great highways through the vaſt empire of Nature; 
but, on more occaſions than one, I ſhall combat their princi- 
| ples, and eſpecially, the general applications which have been 
made of them, in the full perſuaſion, that, if I renounce their 
ſyſtems, I promote their intentions. It was the ſtudy of their 
| whole life to raiſe men toward the DEITY, by their ſublime 
diſcoveries, without ſuſpecting, that the laws which they were 
eſtabliſhing in Phyſics, might, one day, ſerve to ſubvert thoſe 
| of Morality. | | 

In order to form a right judgment of the magnificent ſpec- 
tacle of Nature, we muſt ſuffer every object to remain it its 
place, and remain ourſelves in that which ſhe has aſſigned to 
us. It is from a regard to our happineſs, that ſhe has conceal- 
ed from us the laws of her Omnipotence. How is it poſſible 
jor a being ſo feeble as Man, to embrace infinite ſpace ? But 
ſhe has brought within our graſp what it is at once uſeful and 
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delightful to know : namely, the emanations from her benef. 
cence. In the view of uniting Mankind, by a reciprocal 
communication of knowledge, ſhe has given to each of uz, 
in particular, ignorance, treaſuring up. Science in a common 
ſtock, to render us neceſſary and intereſting to each other. 

The Earth is covered over with vegetables and animals, the 
{imple vocabulary of which no Scholar, no Academy, no one 
Nation, will ever be able perfectly to acquire; but it is to be 
preſumed, that the human race is acquainted with all their 
properties. In vain do enlightened Nations boaſt, that they 
are the great repoſitories of all the Arts and Sciences. It-1s to 
Savages, to men utterly unknown, that we are indebted for 
the firſt obſervations, which are the ſource of all Science. It 
is neither to the poliſhed Greeks nor Romans, but to Nations 
which we denominate barbarous, that we owe the uſe of ſim. 
ples, of bread, of wine, of domeſlic animals, of cloths, of 
dye-ſtuffs, of metals, and of every thing moſt uſeful, and mol 
agreeable, for human life. 

Modern Europe glories in her diſcoveries; but the inven- 
tion of the art of Printing, one of the faireſt titles to immonta- 
lity, is to be aſcribed to a perſon ſo obſcure, that feveral cities 
of Holland, of Germany, nay, of China, have claimed the 
diſcovery as their own. Galileo would never have calculated 
the gravity of air, but for the obſervation of a fountain-player, 
who remarked that water could riſe only up to thirty-two feet 
in the tubes of a forcing engine. Nezwton had never read the 
ſtarry heavens, unleſs a ſpectacle maker's children, in Zealand, 
had, at play, with the lenſes in their father's ſhop, ſuggeſted 
the firſt 1dea of the teleſcopic cylinder. Our artillery would 
never have ſubjugated the New World, but for the accidental 


diſcovery of gun-powder by a lazy monk ; and whatever glory 


Spain may pretend to derive from the diſcovery of that vall 
Continent, the Savages of Aſia had planted Empires there, 


long before the arrival of Chriſtopher Columbus. What mull 


have become of that great man himſelf, if the good and fimpte 
inhabitants whom he found in the country had not ſupplied 
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dim with proviſions? Let Academies, then, accumulate ma- 
chines, ſyſtems, books, eulogiums: the chief praiſe of all is due 
to the ignorant, who furniſhed the firſt materials. 

Advancing no higher claim, I preſume to contribute my 
humble offering. It is the fruit of many years of application, 
which, amidſt ftorms long and ſevere, ſtole away in theſe calm 
| reſearches, like a ſingle day of ſerenity. I earneſtly wiſhed, - 
if it ſhould not be permitted me to reach a boundary, at which 
to ſtop, to communicate to others, at leaſt, the pleaſure which 
had enjoyed on my way. 

I have conveyed my obſervations in the beſt ſtyle of which 
Jam capable; frequently ſtepping aſide to the right hand and 
to the left, as the ſubject carried me; ſometimes abandoning 
myſelf to a multitude of projects, which the infinite intelligence 
of Nature inſpires; ſometimes dwelling with complacency on 
| happier ſeaſons and ſituations, which are never more to return; 
ſometimes plunging into futurity, panting after a more fortu- 
nate ſtate of being, of which the goodneſs of Heaven affords 
us now and then a glimpſe, through the dark clouds of this 
wretched life. Deſcriptions, conjectures, perceptions, views, 
objections, doubts, nay, my very ignorances, I have heaped 
all on one pile; and J have given to theſe ruins the name of 
Studies, as a Painter does to the ſtudies of a great original, to 
which he was unable to give a finiſhing. "10 

Amidſt this diſorder, it was neceſſary, however, to adopt 
oomething like method, without which, the confuſion of the 
W matter muſt have ftill more increaſed the inſufficiency of the 

| Author. I have followed the moſt ſimple. Firſt, I endea- 
vour to refute the objettions raiſed againſt a Providence; I. 
then, proceed to examine into the exiſtence of certain ſenti- 
ments, which are common to all men, and which conſtrain 
us to acknowledge, in all the works of Nature, the laws of 
her wiſdom and goodneſs ; and, finally, I make an application 
of theſe laws to the Globe, to Plants, to Animals, and to MAN. 

Such, from the outſet, is the manner in which I propoſe to 
rect my courſe. If, in the rapid ſketch I am going to pre- 
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no one of theſe that I know of; and in order to give them 


ble. I will from thence proceed to infer the feebleneſs of our 


ments, and the manner of their adaptation to each other, the 
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fent of it, the Reader ſhould be diſguſted with its drineſs, | 
muſt intreat him to reflect, that the ſame complaint muſt le 
againſt all abridgments; that, in return, I ſpare him the fa. 
tigue of a preface; and that Pliny, who had a much better 
head than mine, has not heſitated to make up the firſt book 
of his Natural Hiſtory, of the vos titles of the Chapters which 
compoſe it. 

I faid, then, to myſelf: In ths FIRST PART of my Work 
E will diſplay the bleſſings beſtowed by Nature, on the age 
in which we live; and the objections which have been ſtarted 
in it, againſt the Providence of its AUTHOR. I will conceal 


greater force, I will exhibit them in their combination. I will 
employ, in refuting them, not metaphyſical reaſonings, like 
thoſe of which the objections conſiſt, and which never brought 
any. diſpute to a termination, but the facts themſelves of Na. 
ture, which admit of no reply. With theſe ſame facts, I will 
raiſe in my turn, difficulties which militate againſt the princi. 
ples of human Science, and which have been deemed infall. 


reaſon ; I will inquire whether there be univerſal truths, and 
what we are to underſtand by order, beauty, correſpondency, 
harmony, pleaſure, happineſs, and their contraries ; and, 
finally, what an organized body 1s. 

From this examination of our faculties, and of the effetis 
of Nature, will reſult the evidence of many phy ſical laws, con- 
ſtantly directed to one ſingle end, and that of a moral law, 
which affects Man alone, and the ſentiment of which has 
been univerſal, in all ages, and among all Nations. Thele 
are neceſſary preliminaries. Before we attempt to rear the fa- 
bric, the ground muſt be cleared, and the foundation laid. 

In the SECOND PART, I ſhall make an application of theſe 
laws to the Globe; I ſhall examine its form, its extent, the 
diviſion of its Hemiſpheres, and as it is compoſed, like every 
other organized work of Nature, of parts ſimilar, and oi 
parts contrary. I ſhall conſider, ſucceſſively, its different ele- 
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fre to air, the air to water, the water to the earth. This order 
eſtabliſhes among them a real ſubordination, of which the Sun 
is the principal agent. But he is not the only mover in Nature, 
and {till leſs the Sovereign Diſpoſer. His uniform action on 
the elements would, at laſt, ſeparate or confound them. Other 
laws counterbalance his, and maintain the general harmony. 

I ſhall point out the admirable variety of his courſe, the 
effects of his heat and light, and the wonderful manner in 
which they are weakened or multiplied in the Heavens, in the 
inverſe ratio of latitudes and ſeaſons. I ſhall ſpeak of the 
great reverberations of Heaven, of the Moon, of the Aurora 
Borealis, of the Stars, and of the myſteries of Night, only fo 
far as the human eye 1s permitted to perceive them, and the 
heart to feel their impreſſion. 

I ſhall ſpeak, likewiſe, of the nature of Fire, not to ex- 
plain it, but to evince our profound ignorance of the ſubject. 
This element, which renders all things elſe perceptible, itſelt 
eludes our moſt eager reſearches. We ſhall demonſtrate, 
that there is neither animal, nor plant, nor even foſſil, capa- 
ble of ſubſiſting any length of time in it. It is the only being 
which increaſes its bulk by communicating itſelf. It pene- 
trates all bodies, without being penetrated by them. It is di- 
viſible only in one dimenſion. It has no gravity. Though 
nothing attracts it to the centre of the Earth, it is diffuſed 
through all the parts of the Globe. Its nature differs from 


that of all other bodies. Its deſtructive and indefinable cha- 


racter ſeems to favour the opinion of Newton, who conſidered 
it only as a motion communicated to matter, and thereby re- 
duced the number of Elements to three. However, as it is 


W one of the four general principles of life in every living crea- 


ture; as we often diſcover it, in others, in a dormant ſtate, 
and as there is no one, as we ſhall ſee, but what has organs, 
or parts, diſpoſed to weaken, or to multiply theſe effects, we 
muſt acknowledge it not only to be an Element, but Nature's 
primary agent. 

Iſhall next conſider the properties of Air. I ſhall examine the 
quality which it has of expanding and contracting, of heating 
and cooling; and the effects of that vaſt ſtratum of frozen air 


which ſurrounds our Globe, about a league above the ſurface, 
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the annual or periodical fuſion of which, maintains their flux 


the Monſoons in the Indian Ocean, and of the principal Cur. 
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and of which hardly any one of the phenomena 158 hithert 
been explained. 

I ſhall, next, confider the effects of Water: in what man. 
ner heat evaporates, and cold fixes it; its different exiſtences; 
of volatility in the air, in clouds, in dew, and in rain; of 
fluidity on the earth, in rivers, and in Seas : of ſolidity at th 
Poles, and on lofty mountains, in ſnow. and ice. I ſhall 


inquire, how the Seas, which are the great reſervoirs of thi 


element, are diſtributed, with relation to the Sun ; how they 
receive from him, through the mediation of the air, a part of 
their movements; in what manner they continually reney 
their waters, by means of the ice accumulated at the Poles, 


and reflux as conſtantly, as the fuſion of the ices on the ſum. 
mit of high mountains renews and ſupplies the waters of great 
rivers. I ſhall hence deduce the phenomena of the Tides, d 


rents of the vaſt watery Element. 

I ſhall, afterwards, hazard my conjectures reſpeRting the 
quantity of water which furrounds the Earth, in the three ſtates 
of volatility, fluidity, and fohdity; and ſhall examine whe 
ther it is poſſible, that, on being all reduced to a ſtate of fluidi 
ty, they ſhould entirely cover the Globe. 

I ſhall conſider in what manner all the parts of the Zarth, 
that is, the dry land, are diſtributed with relation to the Sun; 
ſo that there ſhould be no cavity or valley, nor elevation of 
rocky mountain, but what muſt be, at ſome ſeafon of the 
year, expoſed to his rays, and diſpoſed, at the ſame. time, in 
the moſt perfectly adapted order, to multiply, or to mitigate 
his heat, by its form, or even by its colour. I will demon. 
ſtrate that, notwithſtanding the apparent irregularity of ihe 
different parts of this Globe, they are oppoſed, with ſo much 
harmony, to the different currents of air, that there is no one 
but what is, by turns, ventilated by winds, hot, cold, dry, 
and humid; that the cold winds blow moſt conſtantly into 
warm countries, and warm winds into cold countries; that 
theſe countries, in their turn, re- act on the air; ſo that the 
cauſe of the winds is not to be ſought, according to the receiv- 
ed opinion, in the places whence they PO but in those 
which they viſit. 
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1 ſhall, after that, ſpeak of the direction of mountains, of 
their declivities, and of their aſpects, with relation to the Lakes 


| and Seas, whoſe emanations their different ridges are all adapt- 


ed to receive; of the matter which attracts them, and fixes 
round their peaks, riſing hke ſo many electric needles. 
Finally, I ſhall examine, For what reaſon Nature has di- 
vided the Globe into two Hemiſpheres ; what means ſhe em- 
ploys to accelerate, or retard, the courſe of rivers, and to 
rotect their mouths againſt the movements and currents of the 
Ocean. I ſhall treat of banks, of ſhallows, of rocks, of iſles, 
whether in ſeas or rivers; and I ſhall prove, I am confident 
to ſay, to a demonſtration, that theſe parcels, detached from the 
Continent, are no more ruinous fragments, violently ſeparated 
from them, than bays, gults, and inland-ſeas, are violent ir- 
ruptions of the Ocean, | 
I ſhall terminate this part, by ende the principal agents, 


employed by Nature, in repairing her works: how ſhe makes 
| uſe of fire to purify, in the form of thunder, the air, ſo fre- 


quently loaded with mephitic vapours during the violent heats 
of Summer ; and the waters of great Lakes and Seas, by the 
volcanos which ſhe has placed in their neighbourhood, at the 
extremity of their currents, and which ſhe has multiplied in 
warm countries; how ſhe cleanſes the baſons of theſe very 


Vaters, which, in the courſe of a few ages, would he choaked 
up by the accumulated ſpoils of the Earth, by means of tem- 


peſts and hurricanes, which agitate them to the very founda- 


| tion, and cover their banks with the wreck ; and how, after 
having reſtored theſe wrecks to their firſt elements, by fires in 
| the air, by volcanos, and the perpetual motion of the waves, 


which reduces them to ſand, and to an impalpable powder on 
the ſhore of the Sea, ſhe repairs, by means of winds and at- 


| trations, the inen diminution of the mountains, occaſi- 


oned by the rains and torrents. 

I ſhall demonſtrate, in a word, that, notwithſtanding the 
enormous maſſes of the mountains, the profundity of the val- 
lies, the tempeſtuous Oceans, and temperatures the moſt op- 


| polite, which enter into the compoſition of this Globe, the 
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communication of all its parts has been rendered eaſy to a he. 
ing ſo ſmall, and ſo feeble, as Man, and is poſſible only to 
him. This laſt view will furniſh me with ſome curious con. 
jectures . the carlieſt voyages undertaken by Man. 
kind. 

I flatter myſelf, that I have ſaid enough to ſhew, in thi 
ſimple proſpettus, that the ſame Intelligence, whoſe produc. 
tions we ſo juſtly admire in plants and animals, preſides equal. 
ly in the edifice which we inhabit. The Earth has, hithert, 
been conſidered as only in a ſtate of ruin; and it is this pre- 
judice which renders the ſtudy of Geography ſo inſipid ; bu 
J venture to aflirm that, after peruſing my trivial obſervations 
tae courſe of a rivulet, on a map, will appear more agreeable 
than the port of a plant in a Botanilt's herbal, and the topo. 
graphy of a place, as intereſting as its landſcape. 

In the THIRD PART of this Work, I will ſhew how the 
_ different parts of plants are diſpoſed in correſpondence with 
the Elements, in ſuch a manner that, far from being a neceſ. 
ſary production of theirs, as ſome Philoſophers pretend, they 
are, on the contrary, almoſt always in oppoſition to their ac. 
tion. I ſhall refer, therefore, their flowers to the Sun; the 
thickneſs of their barks, the feurt which covers their buds, 
the hair, the down, the reſinous ſubſtances with which they 
are cloathed, to the abſence of that ſolar heat; the pliancy, 
_ or ſtiffneſs, of their ſtems, to the different impulſions of the 
Air; their leaves, to the waters of Heaven ; finally, ther 
roots, to ſands, to mires, to rocks, by their fibres, their pivots, 
and their long cordage. This laſt relation of plants to the 
Earth is, if I may judge, the moſt important of all, though 
the leaſt obſerved, for there is not a ſingle one, but what 
attached to it, whether it floats in water, or balances itſelf i 
the air; no one but derives part, at leaſt, of its nutriment 
from thence, and, in its turn re-afts on the Earth, by te 
ſhade which contributes to its freſhneſs, by the offal which 
fertijizes it, and by the roots which bind its different frata. 

I {hall adhere, however, to the exterior characters by which 
Nature ſeems to divide then, into different genera. Their prin. 
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cipal character, it is very difficult to determine, not only 
becauſe the ſimpleſt plant unites a very great variety of rela- 
tions to all the Elements, but becauſe Nature does not place the 
character of her works, in any one of the parts, but in their 
combination. We ſhall ſeek that of each plant, therefore, 
in its grain, which, as being the principle, muſt unite every 
W thing proper for its expanſion, and determine, at leaſt, the 
| Element in which it muſt grow. Thoſe, accordingly, which 
have grains extremely volatile or furniſhed with tufts of down, 
pinions, ſails, &c. ſhall be referred to the Air. They grow, 
in fact, in places expoſed to the wind, as moſt part of the 
gramineous, of thiſtle tribe, &c. Thoſe which have fins, 
floaters, and other inſtruments of ſwimming, ſhall be aſſigned 
to the Water ; not only ſuch as the fucus, the alga, and other 
bea. plants, but the cocoa-tree, the walnut, the almond, and 

other vegetables which affect the Water's edge. Thoſe, fi- 
nally, which, by their roundnets, and other varieties of form, 
are adapted for rolling, ſpringing, catching, &c. and are ſuſ- 
ceptible of various other movements, ſhall be allotted to the 
Earth, properly ſo called. | | 

This reference of plants to Geography, preſents to us, at 
once, a great general order of eaſy comprehenſion, anda mul- 
F titude of ſubdiviſions, which we may run over, very agreeably, 
n detail. Firſt, their genera divide themſelves, like thoſe 
Jof animals, into aërial, aquatic, and terreſtrial. Then, their 
| claſſes are ſubdivided relatively to the Zones, and to the de- 
grees of latitude of each Zone; ſuch are, to the South, the 
class of palms, and, to the North, that of firs ; and their ſpe- 
cies to the territory of that Zone, according as it is champaign, 
mountainous, rocky, marſhy, &c. Accordingly, in the 
claſs of palms, the cocoa tree of the ſea-ſhore, the latanier on 
the ſtrand, the date of the rocks, the palmiſt of the mountains, 
and ſo on, crown the various ſites of the torrid Zone; where- 
as in that of firs, the pine, the ſpruce, the larch, the cedar, 
Kc. divide among themſelves the empire of the North. This 
order, by putting every vegetable in its natural place, furniſhes 
Ius belides, with the means of tracing the uſe of all its parts; 
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particular country, the reign of each vegetable there produ. 


and the thickneſs of their furs, correſponding to their diſtance 
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and, I am bold enough to affirm, of tracing the reaſons which 
have determined Nature to vary their form, and create ſo 
many ſpecies of the ſame genus, and ſo many varieties of the 
ſame ſpecies, by diſcovering to us the admirable correſpon. 
dency which they have, in every latitude, with the Sun, the 
Winds, the Water, and the Earth. 

On this plan, we have a glimpſe of the light which Geo. 
graphy may diffuſe over the ſtudy of Botany; and of the light 
with which Botany, in its turn, may illuminate Geography; 
for, ſuppoling we were enabled to form botanical charts, in 
which, by colours and ſigns, ſhould be repreſented, in each 


ced, by determining its centre and limits, we might perceive, 
at once, the fecundity proper to each diſtrict. This knowledge 
would ſupply very ample means-of rural economy, as we 
might ſubſtitute to the indigenous plants which were there in 
greateſt abundance, and moſt vigorous, ſuch of our domeſtic 
plants as are of the ſame ſpecies, and which would there in- 
fallibly ſucceed. . Beſides, theſe different claſſes of vegetables 
would, in their various natural arrangement, indicate the de. 
grees of the humidity, of the drineſs, of the cold, of the hea, | 
and of the elevation of each diſtrict, with a preciſion which 
our barometers, thermometers, and other phyſical apparatus, 
can never attain. I omit a multitude of other relations, pro- 
duftive of pleaſure and of utility, which would reſult from 
ſuch claſſification, but which I ſhall endeavour to unfold in 
their place. 8 

In the FOURTH PART, which treats of Animals, I ſhall 
purſue the ſame track, I ſhall preſent, firſt, their relations 
to the elements. Beginning with that of Fire, I ſhall conſider 
the relation which they have to the Luminary which is the 
ſource of it, from their eyes furniſhed with lids and laſhes, 
to moderate the luſtre of his light; from that ſtate of torp! 
tude, called ſleep, into which moſt of them fall, when he 1s 
no longer above the Horizon; and by the colour of their ſkin, 


from him. 


— 
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We ſhall then trace the relations in which they ſtand to the 


Air, by their attitude, their weight, their lightneſs, and the 
| organs of reſpiration ; to the Water, by the various curves of 
S their bodies, the unctuoſity of their hair and plumage, their 
ſcales and fins; and, finally, to the Earth, by the form of 
their feet, ſometimes forked, or armed with prongs and claws, 
adapted to a hard foil, ſometimes broad, or furniſhed with a 
hide, ſuited to a yielding foil, and by other means of progreſs 
fion, which Nature has varied, in JIE to the obſtacles 
which are to be ſurmounted. 


On the whole of this we ſhall obſerve, as in the caſe of 


Plants, that ſo many configurations, ſo different, far from be» 


ing, in animals, mechanical effects of the action of the Ele- 


ments in which they live, are, on the contrary, almoſt always, 
inthe inverſe ratio of theſe very cauſes. Thus, for example, 
a great many fiſhes are caſed in rough and hard ſhells, in the 


boſom of the waters; and many animals, the inhabitants of the 
rocks, are clothed with ſoft furs. We ſhall divide animals, 


therefore, as we did vegetables, by referring their genus to 
the Elements, their claſſes to the Zones, and their ſpecies, to 
the different Diſtricts of each Zone. This arrangement, at 
once, puts every animal in its natural place; but we ſhall 
reduce it to a fixedneſs of determination, ſtill more preciſe, 
and more intereſting, by referring the ſpecies of animal to that 
of the plant which a particular Diſtrict produces in 3 a- 
bundance. 

Nature herſelf indicates this order. She has adapted to 
plants, the ſmelling, the mouths, the lips, the tongues, the 
Jaws, the teeth, the beaks, the ſtomach, the chylification, the 
ſecretions which enſue, in a word, the appetite and inſtin& of 
jawmals, It cannot, indeed, be affirmed with truth, that every 
ipecies of animal lives on one ſingle ſpecies of plant ; but any 
perſon may convince himſelf, by experiment, that each of 
them prefers ſome one to every other, when permitted to 
chooſe. This preference 1s particularly remarkable, at the 

icaſons when the production of their young engages attention. 
Ihen they are determined in favour of that which provides 
. 7 
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them, at once, in nutrument, litter, and ſhelter, in themof 


perfect · ſuitableneſs to their ſituation. Thus the goldfinch al. 


fects the thiftle, and hence, in the French language, derive 
his name from that of the plant“. becauſe he finds a rampan 
in its prickly leaves, food in its ſeeds, and materials for his 
neſt in its down. The bird-fly of Florida, for ſimilar reaſons, 
prefers the bignoma : this is a creeping plant, which finds it 
way to the tops of the higheſt trees, and frequently covers the 
whole trunk. He builds his neſt in one of its leaves, which 
he rolls into the form of a cornet ; he finds his food in its red 
flowers," reſembling thoſe of the foxglove, the neRtareous 


glands of which he heks; he plunges his little body into them, 


which appears in the heart of the flower, like an emerald ſet 
in coral; and he gets in, ſometimes, ſo far, that he . 
himſelf to be ſurprized there, and caugilt. 

In the neſts of animals, then, we hall look for their cha. 
rater, as we ſought that of plants in their grains. It is from 
theſe we ſhall be enabled to determine the Element in which 
they muſt live, the proper ſite of their habitation, the aliment 


beſt adapted to their conſlitution, and the firft leſſons of in. 


duſtry, of love, or of ferocity, which they receive from thei 
parents. The plan of their life is contained in their cradles, 
However ftrange theſe indications may appear, they are thole 
of Nature, who ſeems to tell us, that we may diſtinguiſh the 


character of her children, like her own, in the fruits of love, 


and in the care which they take of their poſterity. 
She, frequently, lodges under the fame roof, the vegetable 
and animal life, and unites the deftiny of the one to that of the 


other. We ſee them burſting together from the ſame ſhell 


blowing, expanding, propagating, dying, in a fimilar progrel- 
fon. At the ſame inftant of time they preſent, if I may be 
allowed the expreſſion, the ſame metamorphoſes. While the 
plant is unfolding, in ſucceſſion, its germs, its buds, its flower 
its fruits, the inſect is diſplaying, ſucceſſively, on one of i 
leaves, the egg, the worm, the nymph, the butter-fly, w which 


contains, like its parents, the ſeeds of its poſterity, with thoſe 


* In French, goldfinch is chardonneret, and thiſtle chardon. 
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of the plant which nouriſhed it. It is thus that fable, far leſs 
marvellous than Nature, incloſed the life of the Ee within 
the bark of the Oak. 

Theſe relations are fo firiking, in inſects, that Naturaliſt 
themſelves, notwithſtanding their prodigious number of ifolat- 
ed, and indeterminable claſſes, have characterized ſome of 
them by the name of the plant on which they live; ſuch are 
the caterpillar of the tithymale, andthe filk-worm of the mul- 
berry. But I do not believe there is a ſingle animal which de- 
viates from this plan, not even excepting the carnivorous. 
Though the life of theſe laſt appears to be, in ſome meaſure, 
ingratted on that of the living ſpecies, there is not one among 
them, but what makes uſe of ſome ſpecies of vegetable. This 
is obſervable, not only in dogs, which feed on the graſs that 
| bears their name, and in wolves, foxes, birds of prey, which 
eat the plants denominated from the names of the reſpective 
animals, but even in the fiſhes of the Sea, which are entire ſtran- 
gers to our Element. They are attracted, at firſt, to the banks 
by inſets, whoſe ſpoils they collect, which eſtabliſhes between 
chem and vegetables, intermediate relations; afterwards by 
the plants themſelves, for moſt of them come to ſpawn on our 
coaſts, only when certain plants are in flower, or in fruit. If 
| theſe happen to be deſtroyed, the fiſhes viſit us no longer. 
Denis, Governor of Canada, relates, in his Natural Hiſtory 
| of North America“, that the cod, which, in ſhoals, uſed to 
frequent the coaſts of the Iſland of Miſcou, diſappeared in 
166g, becauſe in the year preceding, the foreſts had been de- 
voured by a conflagration. He remarks, that the ſame cauſe had 
produced the ſame effe& in different places. Though he al- 
| cribes the diſappearance of theſe fiſhes to the particular effetts 
of fire, and is, in other reſpetts, a very intelligent Writer, we 
ſhall demonſtrate, by other curious obſervations, that it muſt 
have been occaſioned by the deſtruftion of the vegetables 
which uſed to attract them to the ſhore. Thus, every thing 
in Nature is in ſtrict alliance. The Fauns, the Dryads, and the 
Nereids, walk every where hand in hand. 


*. Vol, II. chap, 22. page 350. 
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What a charming ſpectacle would a botanical Zoology pre. 
ſent? What unknown harmonies would be reflected from 
Plant to an animal, and from an animal to a plant! What pic. 
tureſque beauties would appear! What relations of utility, of 
every ſpecies, contributing either to pleaſure or to profit, would 
reſult from it! The introduction of a new plant into our field, 
would be ſufficient to allure a new ſet of ſongſters to our 
groves, and ſhoals of unknown fiſhes to the mouths of our f. 
vers. Might it not be poſſible to increaſe even the family of 
our domeſtic animals, by peopling the glaciers of the loſt 
mountains of Dauphine, and of Auvergne, with herds of rein- 
deer, an animai 10 valuable in the northern parts of Europe; 
or with the lama of Peru, which delights in the ſnows at the foot 
of the Andes, and which Nature has clothed in the fineſt of 
wool? A little moſs, a few ruſhes of their own county, 
would be enough to fix them in ours. 

Attempts have frequently been made, I admit, to propagate 
the breed of foreign animals in our parks, by obſerving even 
the choice of thole ſpecies whoſe native climate came nearek 
to ours; but they all languiſh and die, becauſe no care was 
taken to tranſplant with them their proper vegetable, You 
fee them always reſtleſs, with the head hanging down, {cratch- 
ing up the ground, as if demanding from it the nouriſhment 
which they had loſt, A ſingle herb would have been ſufficient 
to quiet them, by recalling the taſtes of their early life, the 
breezes which uſed to fan them, the cool fountains and refreſh- 
ing ſhades of their native country: leſs unhappy, however 
than Man, who can be cured of regret only by the total lol 
of memory. 

In the FITA PART, we ſhall ſpeak of MAN. Even 
Work of Nature has preſented to us, hitherto, only partial re- 
lations; Man will furniſh ſuch as are univerſal. We hal 
examine, firſt, thoſe which he ſtands in to the Elements. Be. 
ginning with that of Light and Fire; we ſhall obſerve, tha 
his eyes are turned, not towards even, as the Poets, and 
even ſome Philoſophers, allege, but to the Horizon; ſo that 
he may view, at once, the Heaven which illuminates, and the 
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Each which ſupports him. His viſual rays take in near half 
of the celeſtial Hemiſphere, and of the plane on which he 


he tramples under foot, to the ſtar which Miles over his head, 
at an immeaſurable diſtance. 

He alone, of animals, can enjoy equally the ay and the 
night ; he alone can bear to live within the torrid Zone, and 
upon the ice of the frigid. If certain animals are partakers 


tions, and under his protection. For all this he 1s indebted to 
the Element of Fire, of which he alone is the Sovereign Lord. 
Some Authors pretend, that ſome of the brute creation un- 
derſtand the management of it, and that the monkeys in Ame- 
rica keep up the fires kindled by travellers in the foreſts. No 
one denies that they love its heat, and reſort to it for warmth 
when Man retires. But as they have perceived its utility, 
Why have they not preſerved the uſe of it ? However ſimple 
the manner of keeping up fire may be, by ſupplying it with 
fuel, not one of them will ever attain to that degree of ſagacity, 

The dog, much more intelligent than the monkey, a witneſs 
every hour of the effects of fire; accuſtomed, in our kitchens, 
to live only on meat that is dreſſed, if you give him raw fleſh, 
will never think of going to roaſt it on the coals. This bar- 

rier, which ſeparates Man from the Brute, weak as it may ap- 
pear, is inſurmountable to animals. And this is one of the great 
bleſſings of Providence, beſtowed for the general ſecurity ; 
tor how many unforeſeen, and irreparable conflagrations 
would take place, were Fire at their diſpoſal? God has intruſt- 
ed the firſt agent in Nature, to that being alone who, by his 
reaſon, is qualified to make a right uſe of it. 


others deny it to Man. They allege, that many Nations were 
entirely deſtitute of it, till the arrival of the Europeans among 
them. To prove this, they quote the inhabitants of the Ma- 
rianne Iſlands, otherwiſe called the Iſle of Thieves, by a ca- 
lumnious imputation ſo common among ſailors ; but this aſſer- 
nion is $ grounded on bare ſuppoſition ; namely, on the very nax 


ww 


treads, and their reach extends from the grain of ſand, which 


with him in theſe advantages, it is only by means of his inſtruc- 


While ſome Hiſtorians beſtow this faculty on the brutes, 
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tural 1 e by the Iſlanders, on 1 their 
villages ſet on fire by the Spaniards*, whom they had received 
with kindneſs. They contradi& themſelves, at the ſame-time, 
by relating, that theſe very people uſed canoes, daubed over 
with bitumen, which neceſſarily ſuppoſes, in the caſe of ſav. 
ges unacquainted with iron, that fire had been employed in the 
hollowing of their canoes, or, at leaſt, in careening them, 
Finally, we are told, that they fed on rice, the preparation of 

. which, however ſimple, requires, of neceſſity, the application 
of fire. 

This Element is univerſally neceſſary to human in 
even in the hotteſt climates. By means of fire alone, Man 
guards his habitation, by night, from the ravenous beaſts of 
prey; drives away the inſefts which thirſt for his blood; 
clears the ground of the trees and plants which cover it, and 
whoſe ſtems and trunks would reſiſt every ſpecies of cultivati 
on, ſhould he find means, any other way, to bring them down, 
In a word, in every country, with Fire he prepares his food, 
diſſolves metals, vitrifies rocks, hardens clay, ſoftens iron, 
and gives, to all the productions of the Earth, the forms, and 
the combinations, which his neceſſities require. 

The benefits which he derives from the Air are no leſs ex- 
tenfive. Few animals are, like him, capable of reſpiring 
with equal eaſe,” at the level of the Sea, and on the ſummit of 
the loftieſt mountains. Man is the only being who gives it al 
the modulations of which it is ſuſceptible. With his voice 2. 
lone, he imitates the hiſſing, the cries, the ſinging of all ani- 
mals; while he enjoys the gift of ſpeech, denied to every other, 
Sometimes he communicates ſenſibility to the Air; he makes 
it ſigh in the pipe, to complain in the flute, to threaten in 
the trumpet, and to animate to the tone of his paſſions the brals 
the box-tree, and the reed. Sometimes he makes it his ſlave; 
he forces it to grind, to bruiſe, and to move, to his advantage, 
an endleſs variety of machinery. In a word, he yokes it t0 
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* See the Hiſtory of their Diſcoveries, by Magellan; the Hiſtory of the Mari 
anne Iſles, by Father Gobien, vol. ii, page 44; and that of the Weſt-Indics, b. 
Herrera, vol. ili. Pa ge 10 and 712. 
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his car, and conſtrains it to waft him even over the billows of 
the Ocean. 

That element, in which few of the inhabitants of the Earth 
are able to live, * which ſeparates their different claſſes, by A 
boundary more inſurmouutable than that of Climate, preſents 
to Man alone the eaſieſt of communications. He ſwims in it, 
he dives, he purſues the ſea-monſter to the abyſſes of the deep; 
| he hunts and ſtabs the whale even under mountains of ice; 
and alights on every iſland in the boſom of the Sea, and allerts 
his empire over it. 

But he had no need of that which he exerciſes over Air 5 
Water, to render his ſovereignty univerſal. He has only to 
remain on the Earth Where he was born. Nature has planted 
his throne on his cradle. Every thing that lives comes thither 
to pay him homage. There is not a vegetable but what fixes 
its roots under his feet, not a bird but there builds his neſt, 
not a fiſh but there depoſits her ſpawn. 
| Whatever irregularity may appear on the ſurface of his OY 

main, he 1s the only being formed with the capacity of pervad- 
ing all its parts. And what, in this reſpect, excites the higheſt 
admiration, there is eſtabliſhed, among all his limbs, an equi- 
librium fo perfect, ſo difficult to be preſerved, fo contrary to 
| the laws of our mechaniſm, that there is no Sculptor capable 
| of forming a ſtatue reſembling Man, broader and heavier above 
than below, which ſhall be able to maintain an erect poſition, 
and remain immovable, on a baſis ſo ſmall as his feet. It 
& would be quickly overſet by the ſlighteſt breath of wind. How 
much more, then, would be requiſite to make it walk like 
Man? There is no animal whoſe body is ſuſceptible of ſo 
many different movements; and I am tempted to believe, that 
be unites in himſelf all the poſſible varieties of animal motion, 
| on ſeeing how he bends, kneels, creeps, flides, ſwims, tum- 
bles himſelf into the form of an arch, rounds himſelf like a 
| wheel, like a bowl, walks, runs, leaps, ſprings, mounts, 
deſcends, climbs; in a word, how his frame is equally adapt- 
ed to chamber to the ſummit of the rock, and to walk on the 
ſurface of the ſnow ; to traverſe the river and the foreſt, to 
pick the moſs of the n and the fruit of the palm- tree; 
o feed the bee, and to tame the elephant. ; 
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With all theſe adyantages, Nature has collefted inthe hum 
figure every thing that is lovely in colour and form, whether 
from harmony or from contraſt. To theſe ſhe has added move. 
ments the moſt majeſtic and the moſt graceful. From ar 
accurate obſervation of this Virgil, has been enabled to finiſh 
by a maſter-ſtroke, the portrait of Venus diſguiſed, talking 
with Eneas, who remained ignorant who ſhe was, while beau. 
ty only was diſplayed, but diſtinguiſhed her the inſtant ſhe 
began to move: Vera inceſſu patuit Dea: Her gait declare 
the Goddeſs.“* ; 

The AuTHroOR of Nature has united in Man every ſpecies 
of beauty, and has formed of theſe a combination ſo wonder. 
ful, that all animals, in their natural ſtate, are ſtruck, at ſipht 
of him, with love, or terror ; this we ſhall demonſtrate by 
more than one curious * Thus, too, 1s fulfilled the 
Word which conferred on him the original ſovereignty ofthe 
World: 1 And the fear of you, and the dread of you ſhall be 
* upon every beaſt of the Earth, and upon every fowl of the 
Air, upon all that moveth upon the Earth, and upon all the 
* fiſhes of the Sea: into your hand are they delivered.“ 
As he is the only being who has the diſpoſal of Fire, which 

is the principle of life, ſo he alone practiſes Agriculture, which 
is its ſupport. All frugiverous animals have, like him, occa- 
ſion for it, moſt of them the experience, but no one the prac- 
tice. The ox never thinks of reſowing the grain which he 
treads out in the barn floor, nor the monkey, the maize of the 
field which he plunders. We are preſented with far-fetched 
theories of the relations which we may ſubſiſt between brutes 

and Man, in the view of reducing them to a level, while the 
trivial differences are overlooked, which are continually betore 
our eyes, and interpoſe between us and them an immeaſurable 
interval, and which are the more wonderful, the more eaſy it 
appears to ſurmount the difficulty. 

Every one of the brute creation is circumſcribed within a 
narrow ſphere of vegetables, and of means neceſſary to gather 


* Milton's deſcription of Eve is till more characteriſtic of female majeſty: 


Grace was in all her ſteps, Heaven in her eye; 
In every geſture, dignity and love, PAR. Los r. Boon IV. 


15 | + Genelis ix, 2. 
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mem. No one extends its induſtry beyond its inſtinct, be its 
rants what they may. Man alone raiſes his intelligence up 
to that of Nature. He not only purſues her plans, but recedes 
from them. He ſubſtitutes others in their place. He covers 
regions deſtined for foreſts with corn and wine. He ſays to the 
pine of Virginia, and to the cheſnut of India, © You ſhall grow 
ein Europe.“ Nature ſeconds his efforts, and ſeems, by her 
complaiſance, to invite him to preſcribe laws to her. 

For him ſhe has covered the Earth with plants, and though 
heir ſpecies be infinite, there is not a ſingle one but may be 
onverted to his uſe. She has, firſt, ſelected ſome out of every 
-laſs, to miniſter to his pleaſure, or ſupport, wherever he pleaſes 
to fix his habitation : from among the palm-groves of Arabia, 
he date; among the ferns of the Moluccas, the ſago ; among 
the reeds of Aſia, the ſugar-cane; among the ſolanums of 
\merica, the yam; among the lianne tribe, the vine ; amon 
he papilionaceous, the French-bean and the pea; finally, the 
As the manioc, the maize, and an innumerable multitude 
pf fruits, grains, and roots, proper for food, are diſtributed 
for him, in every family of vegetables, and over every latitude 
| the Globe. She permits the plants which are the moſt uſe- 
Wl to him to grow in all climates ; the domeſtic plants, from 
(he cabbage up to the corn, alone like Man himſelf, are ci- 
zens of the World. The others ſerve for his bed, for his 
roof, for his cloathing, for medicine, at leaſt for fuel. And, 
Wn order that there might be no one but what ſhould contri- 
pute to the ſupport of his life, and that the diſtance, or rugged» 
eis of the ſoil in which they grow might interpoſe no ob- 
Jacle to his enjoyment of them, Nature has formed certain 
animals to ſeek them out for him, and to convert them to his uſe. 

Theſe animals are formed, in the moſt wonderful manner, 
pt once to live in ſituations the moſt rugged, and animated by 
an inſtinét the moſt tractable, to aſſociate with Man. The 
pama of Peru, with his forked feet, armed with two ſpurs, 
crambles over the precipices of the Andes, and brings back 
% him his roſe-coloured fleece. The rein-deer, with her 
roadand clovenhook, traverſes the ſnows of the North, and fills 
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for him her dugs diſtended with cream, in the moſſy paſturs 
The aſs, the camel, the elephant, the rhinoceros, are detache( 
on his ſervice, to the rocks, to the ſands, to the mountain, 
and to the moraſſes of the torrid Zone. Every region is ſup. 
porting a race of ſervants for him; the rougheſt, the moſt xg. 
buſt ; the moſt patient, the moſt ungrateful. 

But animals alone, in which are united the greateſt numbe 
of utilities, live with him over the whole face of the ear 
The ſluggiſh cow paſtures in the cavity of the valley, th 
bounding ſheep on the declivity of the hill. The ſcramblig 
goat browzes among the ſhrubs of the rock; the hog armel 
with a ſnout, turns up the foundation of the marſhy ground 
with the help of an appendage of ſpurs, which Nature ha 
planted above his heels, to prevent his ſinking in it; the ſwim, 
ming duck feeds on the fluviatic plants ; the hen, with atten. 
tive eye, picks up every grain ſcattered about, and loſt in the 
field; the pigeon, on rapid wing, collects a ſimilar tribute fron 
the refuſe of the grove, and the frugal bee turns to account 
for Man, even the ſmall duſt on the flower. 

There is no corner of the Earth where the whole vegetabl 
crop may not be reaped. Thoſe plants which are rejetted by 
one, are a delicacy to another; and even to the finny tribe, 
contribute to their fatneſs. The hog devours the horſe-tal 
and hen-bane ; the goat, the thiſtle and hemlock. All retun, 
in the evening, to the habitation of Man, with murmurs, wit 
bleatings, with cries of joy, bringing back to him the del- 
cious tribute of innumerable plants, transformed, by a proce 
the moſt inconceivable, into honey, milk, butter, eggs, al 
cream. 

Man ſubjects, to his dominion, not only the whole vegets 
ble, but the whole animal creation, though their ſmallnels 
their ſwiftneſs, their ſtrength, their cunning, nay, the vet 
Elements, may ſeem to exempt them from his juriſdiction. 

To begin with the infinite legions of inſects, his duck an 
his hen feed upon them. Theſe fowls ſwallow even var 
ſorts of venemous reptiles, without ſuſtaining the ſlighteſt i. 
jury. His dog ſubdues for him every other ſpecies of brut 
The numerous varieties of that animal are evidently adapted 
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their ſeveral uſes and ends; the ſhepherd's dog, for the wolf; 
the terrier, for the fox; the grey-hound, for animals of the plain; 
the maſtiff, for thoſe of the mountain; the pointer, for birds; 
the water-ſpaniel, for the amphibious race ; in a word, from 
the little lap-dog of Malta, formed only for amuſement, up to 
the huge hunter of the Indies, who, acording to Pliny and 
Plutarch, ſcorns to attack any thing inferior to the lion or the 
elephant, and whoſe breed ſtill ſubſiſts among the Tartars, 
| their ſpecies are ſo varied, in form, in ſize, in reſpe& of in- 
ſtint, that I am conſtrained to believe, Nature has produced 
as many ſorts of them, as ſhe has produced animal ſpecies to 
be ſubjugated. Wetroſs the breed of cats, of goats, of ſheep, 
of horſes, a thouſand different ways.; and after all our efforts 
| and combinations, we can produce only a few trivial varieties, 
which deſerve, in no reſpett, to be compared with the natural 
varieties of the canine ſpecies, | 

While ſome philoſophers aſhgn to every ſpecies of dog a 
common original, others aſcribe a difference of origin to 
Man. Their ſyſtem is founded on the variety of ſize and co- 
lour in the human ſpecies ; but neither colour, nor ſtatute, are 
diſlinctive characters, in the judgment ofall Naturaliſts. Acord- 
ing to them, colour is merely accidental; ſuperior ſtature only a 
| greaterexpanſionof forms. Difference of ſpecies ariſes from the 
difference of proportions : now this characterizes that of dogs. 
The proportions of the human body no where vary; the black 
colour, within the Tropics, is ſimply the effect of the heat of 
the Sun, which tinges him in proportion as he approaches the 
line. And it is, as we ſhall ſee, one of the bleſſings of Nature. 
His ſize is invariably the ſame in every age, and in all places, 
| notwithſtanding the influence of food and climate, by which 
other animals are ſo powerfully affected. There are breeds of 
horſes and of black cattle, double the ſize the one of other, as 
as any one may be convinced, by comparing the large artillery 
horſes of Holſtein, with the ſmall poneys of Sardinia, no taller 
than ſheep; and the huge-Flanders ox with the diminutive one 
ot Bengal; but from the talleſt to the ſhorteſt of the human race, 
: there is not, at moſt, the difference of a foot. Their ſtature 
is the ſame, at this day, as it was in the time of the Egyptians ; 
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and the ſame at Archangel as in Africa, as is evident from the 
length of mummies, and that of the tombs of the ancient In. 
dians, found in Siberia, along the banks of the river Petzora 

The ſomewhat contratted ſtature of the Laplanders is to hy 
imputed, I preſume, to their ſedentary mode of living; for! 


in perſons of certain occupations, which require little exerciſe 
That of the Patagonians, on the contrary, is more expande 
than that of the Laplanders, though they inhabit a latitudea 
cold, from their greater diſpoſition to be moving about. The 
Laplander paſſes the greater part of the year ſhut up amidſt hy 
herds of rein-deer ; whereas the Patagonian is perpetually ; 
ſtroller, for he Ds entirely by hunting and fiſhing. Belide, 
the firſt traveliers to whom we are indebted for our knowledge 
of theſe two nations, have greatly exaggerated the {malinel, 
of the one, and the magnitude of other, becauſe they ſaw tie 
Laplanders {quatted on the floor of their ſmoky huts ; and the 
Patagonians in a poſition which magnifies every object, name. 
ly, at a diſtance, on ihe ſummit of their rocky ſhores, whi 
ther they flock as ſoon as a veſlel appears, and through the fog 
which are ſo frequent in their climates, and which, it is well 
known, greatly increaſe the apparent ſize of all bodies 
eſpecially when inthe 1Zor:zon, by refracting the light where. 
with they are ſurrounded. 
The Swedes and Norwegians, who inhabit ſimilar latitude, 
in which the cold prevents, as 1t 1s alleged, the expanſion 0 
the human body, are of the ſame "RM wah the natives d 
Senegal, where the heat, for the oppoſite reaſon, ought to fe 
vour growth ; but neither the one nor the other 1s taller that 
we are. Man, over the whole Globe, is at the centre of al 
magnitudes, of all movements, and of all harmonies. H 
ſtature, his limbs, his organs, have proportions ſo adjuſted 
all the works of Nature, that ſhe has rendered them invariabi 
as their combination. He conſtitutes himſelf alone, a genus 
which has neither claſs nor ſpecies, dignified, by way of exe 
lence, with the title of MANKIND. 
He forms a real family, all the members of which are ſcatter 
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are capable of maintaining a moſt wonderful correſ pondence, 
adapted to their mutual neceſſities. Man has been, in every 
age, the friend of Man, not merely from the intereſts of com- 


merce, but by the more ſacred, the more indiſſoluble, bands 
of Humanity. Sages appeared, two or three thonſand years ago, 


in the Eaſt, and their wiſdom is now illuminating us at the 
remoteſt verge of the Weſt. To- day, a ſavage is oppreſſed in 
the wilds of America; he ſends his arrow round from family 
to family, from nation to nation, and the flame of war is Eindled 
in the four quarters of the Globe. We! are all i bondſn men {or 
each other. 

We ſhall frequently recur to this a HEN which is the 

baſis of the morality of Subjects as well as of Soverciens: The 

happineſs of every individual is attached to the happineſs of 
| Mankind. He is under obligation to exert himſelt for the ge- 
neral good, becauſe his own depends on it. But intereſt is 
not the only motive which renders virtue a duty to him; to 
| Nature he is indebted for its ſublimeſt leſſons. Being born 
deſtitute of inſtinct, he was laid under the neceſſity of form- 
ing his intellect on her productions. He could imagine noth- 
ing but after the models of every kind with which ſhe had pre- 
ſented him. He was inſtructed in deviſing and perfetting 
the mechanic Arts, from plans ſuggeſted by the induſtry of 
animals ; and in the liberal Arts and Scienccs, after the model 
of Nature's own immediate harmonies and plans. To her ſub- 
lime ſtudies he is indebted for a light which illuminates no 
other animal. Inſtinct diſcovers to the animal its neceſſities 
only; but Man alone, has raiſed himſelf from the dark womb 
of profound ignorance, to the knowledge and belief of a GOD. 

This knowledge has not been conſined to a Socrates, or a 
Plato: No, they have it in common with Tartars, Indians, 
Savages, Negros, Laplanders; with men of every deſcription. 
lt is the reſult of every contemplation, whatever be the object, 
a grain of moſs, or the Sun. On it are founded all the alloct- 
ations of the human race, without a ſingle exception. 

As Man has formed his intellect on that of Nature, he has 
been obliged to regulate his moral ſenſeby thatof her AUTHOR. 
He telt, that, in order to pleaſe Him who is the principle ol all 
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good, it was neceſſary to contribute to the general good; bend 
the efforts made by Man, in every age, to raiſe himſelf u 
GOD, by the practice of virtue. This religious character 
which diſtinguiſhes him from every other ſenſible being, he. 
longs more properly to his heart than to his underſtanding. l 
is, in him, not ſo much an illumination as a feeling, for it Pp 
pears independent even of the ſpettacle of Nature, and mani. 
teſts itſelf with equal energy in thoſe who live moſt remote 
from it, as in thoſe who are continually enjoying it. Theſen. 
ſations of the infinity, of the univerſality, of the glory, and of 
the immortality with which it is connected, are inceſſantly agi. 
tating the inhabitants of the city, as well as thoſe of the countr, 
Man, feeble, miſerable, mortal, indulges himſelf, every where, 
in theſe celeſtial paſſions. Thither he directs, without perceiy. 
ing it, his hopes, his fears, his pleaſures, his pains, his loves; 
and paſſes his lite in purſuing, or e theſe fugitir 
impreſſions of DEITY, 

Such is the career which I have preſcribed to myſelf. But 
as, in a long voyage, we ſometimes perceive, on our wa), 
flowery ifles, in the boſom of a great river, and enchanting 
groves on the ſummit of inacceſſible precipices: in like man. 
ner, the progreſs we ſhall make in the ftudy of Nature, wil 
gradually diſcloſe to us ſome delightful proſpetts, With thee 
we ſhall, at leaſt, feaſt the eye as we paſs along, if we are not 
permitted to ſtop, and ſurvey them at leiſure. We ſhall hare 
frequent occaſion to remark, that the works of Nature exhubi 
contraſt, harmonies, and tranſitions, which wonderfully unit 
their different empires to each other. 

We ſhall examine by what magic it is, that the contraſts ar 
productvie, at once, of pleaſure and pain, of friendſhip and 
hatred, of exiſtence and deſtruction. From them proceeds 
that great principle of Love, which divides all the individuals 
into two great claſſes, objects loving, and objects beloved. 
This principle extends from animals and plants, which are di- 
ſlinguiſhed by ſex, down to inſenſible foſſils; as metals, which 
have magnetic powers, moſt of which are ſtill unknown to us; 
and from ſalts which ſtrive to unite in the fluids where they 
ſwim, up to the Globes, which have a mutual attraction in 
the Heavens. It oppoſes individual to individual by differe=* 
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ol ſex, and genus to genus by difference of forms, in order to 
extract from them harmonies innumerable. 
In the Elements, Light is oppoſed to Darkneſs, Heat to 
Cold, Earth to Water, and their accords produce days, tempe- 
ratures, views, the moſt agreeable. In vegetables, we ſhall 
ſee, in the foreſts of the North, the thick and gloomy foliage, 
the tranquil attitude and the pyramidical form of the fir, con- 
traſt with the tender verdure, and moveable foliage, of thebirch, 
which, from its ſpreading top and {lender baſe, preſents the ap- 
| pearance of a pyramid inverted. The foreſts of the ſouth will 
exhibit ſimilar harmonies, and we ſhall find them even in the 
herbage of our meadows. | | — 

The ſame oppoſitions reign in the animal kingdom; and, to 
inſtance only in ſuch as are moſt familiar to us, the bee and 
the butterfly, the hen and the duck, the indigenous ſparrow 
and rambling ſwallow, the nimble courſer and {luggiſh ox, 
the patient aſs and capricious goat ; in a word, the cat and dog, 
diſplay an endleſs contraſt, onourflower-beds, in the meadow, 
in our houſes, of forms, of movements, of inſtincts. 

I do not comprehend, in theſe harmonical oppoſitions, the 
carnivorous animals, which make war on the others, and 
whoſe correſponding intercourſe regards them not as living, but 
as dead. I underſtand by contraſt, that which Nature has 
eſtabliſhed between two claſſes, different in manners, in incli- 
nations, and in figures, and to which, nevertheleſs, ſhe has 
given certain ſecret ſympathetic ſenſibilities, which engage 
them, in their natural ſtate, to inhabit the ſame places, to aſſo- 
cate together, and to live in peace. Such is the contraſt of 
the horſe, who delights to gallop about in the ſame field where 
the ox walks gravely on, ruminating as he goes. Such, again, 
is that of the aſs, who, well-pleaſed, follows, with a flow and 
meaſured pace, the nimble-footed goat, up to the very preci- 
pices over which ſhe ſcrambles. From the bee and the butter- 
fly, up to the elephant and the camelopard, there is not a ſin- 
gle animal on the Earth but what has its contraſt, Man only 
excepted, 

The contraſt of Man are all within himſelt. Two oppolite 
paſſions, Love and Ambition, balance all his actions. To 
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Love, are referable all the pleaſures of the ſenſes; to > Ambitch 
all thoſe of the ſoul. Theſe two paſſions are in perpetual con. 
terpoiſe 1 in the ſame ſubjett ; and while the firſt is accumulat. 
ing on Man every kind of corporeal enjoyment, and inſenſ. 
bly ſinking him below the level of the beaſts; the ſecond 
prompts him to aim at univerſal doniinion, and to exalt him. 
ſelf, at length, up to the DEITV. Theſe two contradifton 
ellects are obſervable in all men, who have it in their power, 
without obſtruction, to follow theſe oppoſite impulſes, whether 
in the claſs of Kings, or that of ſlaves. The Neros, the (al. 
gulas, the Domitians, lived like brutes, and exacted the ado. 
ration due to Gods. We find in Negros the ſame 1 incontinence, 
the ſame pride, and the ſame ſtupidity. 

Nature, however, has beſtowed theſe two paſſions on Man, 
as a ſource of happineſs. She produces an &qual number of 
each ſex, in order to direct the love of every man to a fingle 
object, and in that object ſhe has united all the harmonis 
which are ſcattered over her moſt beautiful productions. There 
is between Man and Woman a wonderful analogy of forms 
of inclinations, and of taſtes; but there is a difference {bl 
greater, of theſe very qualities. Love, as we ſhall have occa- 
ſion to obſerve, reſults only from contraſts, and the greater 
they are, the more powerful is its energy. I could eaſily de. 
monſtrate this, by the evidence of a thouſand hiſtorical facts 
It is well known, for example, with what a mad excels ot 


paſſion that tall and clumſy ſoldier Mark Anthony loved, and 


was beloved by, Cleopatra not the perſon whom our Sculp- 


tors repreſent, of a tall, portly, ſabine figure, but the Cleopatra 
whom Hiſtorians paint, as little, lively, ſprightly, carried, in 
diſguiſe, about the ftreets of Alexandria, in the night-time, 
packed up in aparcel oft goods, on the ſhoulders of Appollodoru, 
to keep an Aſſignation with Julius Caſar. 

The influence of contraſts, in Love, is ſo certain, that, on 
ſeeing the lover, it would be eaſily poſſible to draw the portrait 
of the beloved objelt, without havi ing ſeen it, provided only 
it were known that the paſſion was ; extremely violent. Of this 
I mayfeli have made proof, on various occaſions; among others, 
in a city where I was entirely a ſtranger. A gentleman of the 
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place, one of my friends, carried me to viſit his ſiſter, a very 
victuous young lad, and he. informed me, as we were going, 
that ſhe was viotently i in love. Being arrived at her apartments, 
and Love happening to become the ſubje& of converſation, it 
came into my head to ſay 0 ber, that I knew the laws which 
determined our choice in lave, and that, if ſhe would permit 
me, I could draw her lover's picture, though he was utterly 
unknown to me. She bid me defiance : upon this, taking the 
oppoſite to her tall and buxom figure, to her temperament and 

character, which her brother had been deſcribing to me, I paint- 
ed her favourite as a little man, not overloaded with fleſh, with 
blue eyes, and fair hair, ſomewhat fickle, eager after infor- 
mation. Every word J uttered made her bluſh up to the eyes, 
and ſhe became ſeriouſly angry with her brother, accuſing him 
of having betrayed her ſecret. Fhis, however, was not the 
caſe, and he was fully as much aſtoniſhed as herſelf. 

Theſe obſervations are of more importance than we, gene- 
ly, imagine. They will enable us to demonſtrate, to what 
a degree our Inſtitutions deviate from the Laws of Nature, 
and weaken the power of Love, when they aſſign to Woman 
the ſtudies and the employments of Man. Virtue alone knows 
Flow to turn theſe contraſts to good account, in the married 
ſtate, in which the duties of the two ſexes are ſo very different. 
There, too, ſhe preſents to their natural ambition, a career the 
moſt ſublime, in the education of their children, whoſe reaſon 
it is their duty to form; and their ſweeteſt recompenſe to re- 
ceive, in exchange, the firſt ſentiments of filial affection. In 
lc hearts of their children their memory is to be perpetuated 
on the earth; in a manner more affecting, and infinitely more 
indelible, than the memory of Kings on public monuments. 
What power can equal that which confers exiſtence, and the 
power of thought; and what recollection can laſt ſo long as 
mat of filial gratitude ? 

The government of a good King has been compared to that of 
a Father; but the empire of a virtuous Father can be compar- 
1 3 6 that of God himſelf. Virtue i is, to Man the true 
la of Nature. It is the harmony of all harmonies. Virtue 
ne can render Love ſublime, and Ambition beneficent. It 


can derive the pureſt gratification even from privations the 
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moſt ſevere. Rob it of Love, Friendſhip, Honour, the Sun, 
the Elements, it feels that, under the adminiſtration of a Being 
Juſt and good, abundant compenſation i is reſerved for it, and i 
acquires an increaſe of confidence in GOD, even from the 
cruelty and injuſtice of Man. It was virtue that ſupported, 
in every ſituation of life, an Antoninus, a Socrates, an Epi. 
tus, a Fenelon ; that rendered them, at once, the happieſt, and 
the moſt reſpectable of Mankind. 

If, on the one hand, Nature has eſtabliſhed contraſts, in al 
works, on the other, ſhe has deduced from them harmonie; 
which re- unite them all again. It would appear that, having 
fixed upon a model, it was her intention to communicate to 
all places a participation in its beauty. The light and diſk of 
the Sun are acordingly, reflected a thouſand different ways, by 
the plancts in the heavens, by the parhelions and rainbow un 

the clouds, by the Aurora Borealis in the ices of the North; in 
a word, by the refractions of the Atmoſphere, the reflexes of 
the Waters, and the ſpecular reflexions of moſt bodies on the 

Earth. The iftands, in the midſt of the Ocean, repreſent the 
mountainous forms of the Continent; and the Mediterranean 
Seas and Lakes in the boſom of mountains, repreſent the val 
plains of the mighty Deep. 

Trees, in the climate of India, affect the port of herbs; and 
the herbs in our gardens that of trees. A multitude of flower 
ſeem modelled after the roſe and the lily. Among our domeſlic 
animals, the cat appears to be formed on the model of the tyge! 
the dog on that of the wolf, the ſheep on that of the camel, 
Every ſpecies has its correſpondent, Mankind only excepted. 

That of the Monkey, which ſome would make a variety of tht 
human ſpecies, has relations, much more direct, to other at: 
mals. The man of the woods, with his long arms, his meagr 
feet, his fleſhleſs paws, his flattened noſe, his lipleſs mouth, 
his round eyes, his abominable hairy coat, has, certainly, 3 

very imperfect reſemblance to the Apollo of the Vatican; ant 
whatever inclination one might have to reduce Man to the beal, 
it would be difficult to find, in the female of that animal, a fe 
cond model of the human figure, which ſhould come near the 
Venus de Medicis, or the Diana of Allegrain, which is ſhew 
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u Lucienne. But I have ſeen monkeys which had a ſtrong 
| ſemblance to the bear, as the bavian of the Cape of Good- 
Hope; or to the greyhound, as the maki of Madagafcar. Some 
are formed like little lions; ſuch is a very handſome white ſpe- 
cies, with a mane, found in Braſil. I preſume that moſt ſpecies, 
Jol quadrupeds, eſpecially among the ferocious kinds, have 
their counterparts in thoſe of the monkey tribe. = 

Theſe ſame correſpondencies are likewiſe diſcernible in the 
numerous varieties of parrots, which, in their forms, their bills, 
their claws, their ſcream, and their ſports, imitate, for the moſt 
part, birds of prey. Finally, they extend even to the plants, de- 
nominated, for this very reaſon, mmo/as, which repreſent, in 
their flowers, or in the aggregration of their grains, inſects, and 
reptiles, ſuch as ſnails, flies, caterpillars, lizards, ſcorpions, &c. 
| Nature, in forming and preſenting theſe correſpondences, 
muſt have ſome intention, which I do not comprehend. What 
is very remarkable, they are common only between the Tro- 
pics, where the foreſts ſwarm with every ſpecies of the mon- 
ey and parrot race. Perhaps ſhe meant to exhibit, under 
E harmleſs forms, thoſe of the noxious animals, which are there 
bound in great numbers, in order to expoſe to the light of day 

the terrible figure of thoſe ſons of darkneſs and carnage, and 
that none of her productions ſhould remain concealed, in the 
womb of Night, from the eyes of Man, . 
Whatever may be in this, no one animal, on the face of the 

Earth, is formed on the noble proportions of the human figure; 
and if Man, under the impulſe of paſſion, frequently degrades 


ence, and his ſublime affections, ſufficiently demonſtrate, 
that he himſelf is the counterpart of the DE IT. 


wi Finally, the ſpheres of all beings have a communication, by. 
th, means of rays, which ſeem to unite their extremities. We. 
„hall remark on the ſtalactities and chryſtallizations of foſſils, 
e proceſſes of vegetation; and I think we may perceive even 
al, che movement of animals in that of their magnetic influence. 
e. On the other hand, we ſhall ſee plants forming themſelves, 


alter the manner of foſſils, without any apparent organization; 
ſuch is, among others, the truffle, which has neither leaves, 


o 


himſelf to the level of the beaſts, his reſtleſsneſs, his intelli- 
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nor flowers, nor roots. Others repreſent, in their flowers, the 
figure of animals, as the orchites ; or their ſenſibility 4 the 
ſenſitive plant which lets fall, and ſhuts its leaves at the lighteſ 
touch; or their inſtinct, as the diona muſcipula, which catch. 
es flies. The petals of this plant are formed of oppoſite little 
leaves, impregnated with a ſugary ſubſtance, which attrags 
the flies; but the inſtant they alight, theſe little leaves ſuddenly 
cloſe together with a ſpring, like the jaws of a fox-trap, and 
Pierce the fly with their prickly edges. | 
There are others full more aſtoniſhing, as having within 
themſelves the principle of motion; ſuch is the hedy/arun 
movens or burum chiandali, imported, ſome years ago, from 
Bengal into England. This plant moves, alternately, the td 
pendent lobes which are attached to its leaves, though no ex. 
terior or apparent cauſe contributes to this ſpecies of oſcillation, 
But, without going ſo far in queſt of wonders, we ſhall find, 
perhaps, in our common gardens, appearances of Nature fil 
more ſurprizing. We ſhall ſee the pea, for example, puſhing 
out its tendrils, preciſely at the height where they begin to 
to ſtand in need of ſupport, and curling them round the boughs, 
with an addreſs which can hardly be aſcribed to chance. Theſe 
relations ſeem to ſuppoſe intelligence ; but we ſhall find other; 
{till more amiable, which are a demonſtration of goodnels, not 
in the vegetable, but in the hand which formed it. The yu, 
of our gardens, is a great ferulaceous plant, which reſembles, 
on the firſt glance, what is known by the name of the ſun. 
flower. Its capacious leaves are oppoſed at the baſe, and ther 
cavities uniting, form an oval cup, in which the rain water 
colle&s, to the quantity of a pretty large glaſs-full. They are 
placed in ſtories, not in the ſame direction, but at right angles 
in order to receive the rain water that falls in the whole extent 
of their circumference. Its ſquare item is very commodious for 
being firmly caught by the claws of birds; and its flowers pro- 
duce ſeeds of which many of them-are exceſſively fond, part 
cularly the thruſh. So that this whole plant, like the perch oi 
parrot- cage, preſents, at once, to the birds, a reſting plac, 
and meat, and drink. 
We ſhall, likewiſe, ſpeak of the ſmell and taſte of plants 
We ſhall remark, under theſe relations, a great number of bo- 
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tanical characters, which are not the leaſt certain. It was 
from the ſmell and taſte that Man acquired the firſt know- 
ledge of their poiſonous, medicinal, or nutritive qualities. 
Nay, the very ſounds of plants are not to be overlooked; 
for, when agitated by the winds, moſt of them emit ſounds 
peculiar to themſelves, and which produce harmonies, or 
contraſts, the moſt agreeable, with the ſites of the places 
where they uſually grow. In India, the hollow canes of the 
| bamboo, which ſhade the banks of rivers, imitate, as the 
ruſtle againſt each other, the guſhing noiſe excited by the 
motion of a ſhip through the water; and the pods of the 
cinnamon, agitated by the winds on the mountam's top, the 
tic-tac of a mill. The moveable leaves of the poplar con- 
| vey to our ears, in the wood, the bubbling of a brook. The 
green meadows, and the calm foreſts, fanned by the zephyrs, 
repreſent, in the hollow of the valley, and on the declivity of 1 
the rock, the undulations and murmurs of the waves of the . 
ſea breaking on the ſhore. The early inhabitants of the 
Globe, ſtruck with theſe myſterious ſounds, imagined that 

| they heard oracles pronounced from the trunk of the oak, 
and that Nymphs and Dryads, incloſed in the rugged bark, 
inhabited the mountains of Dodona. 5 

The ſphere of animals extends ſtill farther theſe wonder- 
ful harmonies. From the motionleſs ſhelly race, Which pave 
and ſtrengthen the capacious bed of the Sea, to the fly 
bo wings his way by night, over the plains of the torrid 
| Zone, plittering with rays of light like a ſtar, you will find 
in them the configurations of rocks, of vegetables, of ſtars. 
A thouſand ineffable paſſions, a thouſand inſtincts animate 
dem, which they exprelis in ſongs, in cries, in hummings, 
nay, even in the articulate ſounds of the human voice. 

Some of them compoſe noiſy republics, others live in a 
profound ſolitude. The whole life of ſome is employed in 
| waging war, that of others in making love. In their combats 
| they uſe every imaginable ſpecies of armour, and every 
pollible method of availing themſelves of the weapons with 
which Nature has furniſhed them, from the porcupine, who 
darts his pointed arrows at the foe, to the torpedo, who invi- 
| libly ſmites his aſſailant, as with a ſtroke of electricity. 
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Their loves are not leſs varied than their animoſities. One 
muſt have his ſeraglio; another is ſatisfied with a tranſient 
miſtreſs; a third unites himſelf to a faithful companion, 


whom he never abandons till death makes the ſeparation, 
Man unites, in his enjoyments, their pleaſures and their 


tranſports; and, ſatiated, ſighs, and demands of Heaven 
felicity of a different kind. 

We ſhall examine, ſimply by the light which 1 ſup. 
plies, whether Man, ſubjected, by his body, to the condition 
of the animal creation, all whoſe neceſſities he unites in him. 
ſelf, is not, by his ſoul, allied to creatures of a ſuperior or. 
order : whether Nature, who has aſſigned the juriſdiction of 
the immenſity of her productions on the earth, to a being na. 
ked, deſtitute of inſtinct, and who muſt undergo an appren- 


ticeſhip of ſeveral years in learning to walk only, has reduc. 


ed him, from his birth, to the eee of ſtudying their 
qualities or of periſhing; and whether ſhe has not reſerved 
to herſelf ſome extraordinary means of interpoſing for his re. 
lief, amidſt the evils of every kind which checker his exiſ. 
tence, even among beings of the ſame ſpecies with himſelf. 
On reviewing the tranſitions which unite the different 
kingdoms, and which extend their limits to regions hitherto 
unknown, we ſhall not adopt the opinion of thoſe who be- 
ſieve, that the works of Nature, being the reſults of all poſh 
ble combinations, muſt preſent Ty poſſible mode of exil- 
tence, * You will find in them,” ſay they, order, and, at 
„ the ſame time diſorder. Throw about the characters of the 
„alphabet, in an infinite variety of manners, and you ſhal 
form of them the Thad, and poems ſuperior even to the 
« liad ; but you will have, at the ſame time, an infinity of 
* formleſs aſſemblages,” We adopt this compariſon, obſerr- 
ing, however, that the ſuppoſition of the twenty four letters 
of the alphabet ſuggeſts a previous idea of order, which f 
was neceſſary to admit as a foundation even to the þypotheſ 
of chance. If, then, the multiplied throws of theſe twel- 
ty-four letters gave, in fact, an infinite number of poems, 
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good and bad, how many muſt principles, much more nume- 
rous, of exiſtence in itſelf, ſuch as the elements, colours, 
| (irfaces, forms, depths, movements, produce of different 
modes of exiſting, were We to take but a ſingle hundred of 
the modifications of each primordial combination of matter ! 
We ſhould have, at leaſt, the general tranſitions of the dif- 
ferent kingdoms. We ſhould ſee plants walking on feet like 
animals; animals fixed in the earth by roots like plants; rocks 
with eyes; herbs which vegetated only in air. The chief in- 
tervals of the ſpheres of exiſtence would be filled up. But 
every thing poſſible does not exiſt, There exiſts nothing but 
what is uſeful relatively to Man. The fame order which per- 
vades the general combination of the ſpheres, ſubſiſts in the 
| parts of each of the individuals which compoſe them. There 
is not a ſingle one which has, in its organs, either deficiency 
or redundancy. ' | | 
Their mutual adaptation is ſo perceptible, and they poſſeſs 
characters ſo very ſtriking, that if you were to ſhew to a Na- 
turaliſt of ability any repreſentation of a plant, or animal, 


W which he had never ſeen, he could tell, from the harmony of 


| its parts, whether it were a creature of the imagination, or a 
copy after Nature. One day, the ſtudents in Botany, wiſhing to 
put to trial the knowledge of the celebrated Bernard de Zuſſieu, 


Royal Garden, requeſting him to indicate its genus and ſpe- 
cies, The moment he caſt his eyes on it, he rephed, © This 
* plant 1s artificially compoſed ; you have taken the leaves of 
one, the ſtalk of another, and the flower of a third.“ 
This was the fact. They had, however, ſelected, with the 
| greateſt art, the parts of ſuch as had the moſt ſtriking analogy. 
Lam confident to affirm, that, by the method which I ſhall 
4 Propole, the Science may be carried ſtill much farther, and 
| that we ſhall be enabled, by it, to determine, at fight of an 

unknown plant, the nature of the ſoil in which it grew ; whe- 
| ther it is a native of a hot or a cold country ; whether it is an 

inhabitant of the mountain, or of the ſtream; and, perhaps, 
even the animal ſpecies to which it is particularly allied. 


E preſented to him a plant which was not in the collection of the 
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In fladying theſe laws, moſt of which are wiki 0 
neglected, we ſhall reject others, which are founded only d 
particular obſervations, and which have been too much gene. 
ralized. Such are, for example, the following; that the 
number and fecundity of created beings are in the inverſe n 
tio of their magnitude; and that the time of their decay is in 
proportion to that of their increaſe. We ſhall ſhew, that 
there are moſſes leſs prolific than the fir, and ſhell fiſh leſ 
numerous than whales; ſuch is, to name only one, the ham. 
mer - fiſn. There are animals which grow very faſt, and de. 
cay very flowly : this is the caſe of moſt fiſhes. I ſhould ne. 
ver have done, if I went about to prove, that the longevity, 
the ſtrength, the ſize, the fecundity, the form, of every be- 
ing is adapted, in a moſt wonderful manner, not only to it 
individual happineſs, but to the general happineſs of all, fron 
which reſults that of Mankind. 

We ſhall, hkewiſe, reject thoſe analogies, ſo commonly 
admitted, which are drawn from climate and ſoil, in order w 
explain all the operations of Nature by mechanical cauſe; 
for I ſhall demonſtrate, that ſhe frequently produces in thele, 
both vegetables and animals, whoſe qualities are diametrically 
oppoſite to thoſe of their climate and ſoil. 

The tubulous and drieſt plants, ſuch as reeds, ruſhes, a 
well as the birch, whoſe bark, ſimilar to leather overlaid with 
oil, is incorruptible by humidity, grow by the water ſides 
like boats provided for croſſing over. On the contrary, 
plants with the richeſt juices, and the moſt humid, grow i 
the drieſt ſituations, ſuch as the aloe, the taper of Peru, and 
and the hanne impregnated with water ; which are to be found 
only on the parched rocks of the torrid Zone, where Natur 
has placed them like ſo many vegetable fountains. _ 

Even the inſtincts of animals appear to be leſs adapted to 
their own perſonal utility, than to that of Man; and ar 
ſometimes in harmony with the nature of the foil which the 
inhabit, and ſometimes in oppoſition to it. The gluttonous 
hog delights to live in the mire, from which he is intended d 
purity the habitation of Man; and the ſober camel, to fore 
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his way through the burning ſands of Africa, impervious, 
but for him, to every effort of the traveller. The appetites of 
theſe animals do not grow out of the places which. they inha- 
bit ; for the oſtrich, who is a fellow-tenant of the ſame de- 
| ſerts with the camel, is ſtill more voracious than the hog. 

No one law of magnetiſm, of gravity, of attraction, of 
electricity, of heat, or of cold, governs the World. Theſe 
pretended general laws, are nothing more than particular 
means. Our Sciences miſlead us, by aſcribing to Nature a. 
falſe providence. They put the balance into her hand, it is 
aue, but not of juſtice; no, it is only the balance of com- 
merce. They weigh only the ſalts and the maſſes, but put 
aſide the wiſdom, the intelligence, and the goodneſs. They 
are not afraid of excluding from the heart of Man that ſen- 
timent of the divine qualities, which communicates to him ſo 
much force ; and of accumulating on his mind, the weights 
and movements which oppreſs him. They put in oppoſition 
the ſquares of times and velocities, but they neglect thoſe 
wonderful compenſations with which Nature interpoſes for 
the relief of all beings, having beſtowed the moſt ingenious on 
the moſt feeble, the moſt abundant on the pooreſt, and hav- 
ing united all for the relief of the Human Race, undoubtedly, 
as being the moſt wretched ſpecies of all. 

Me can know that only which Nature makes us feel; and 
ve can form no judgment of her Works but in the place, 
8 and at the time, ſhe is pleaſed to diſplay them. All that we 
imagine, beyond this, preſents only contradiction, doubt, er- 
or, or abſurdity. I do not except, from this deſcription, 
even our imaginary plans of perfection. For example, it is 
a tradition common to all Nations, ſupported by the teſtimony 
ot the Holy Scriptures, and founded on a natural feeling, 
chat Man has lived in a better order of things, and that we 
Ire deſtined to another, which is ſtill to ſurpaſs it. We are 
Wncapable, however, of ſaying any thing of either the one 
or the other. It is impoſſible for us to retrench any thing 
Lom that in which we live, or to add any thing to it, with- 
. 1 
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out rendering our condition worſe. Whatever Nature has is 
troduced into it, is neceſſary. Pain and death are amo 
the proofs of her goodneſs. But for pain, we ſhould he 
bruiſing ourſelves, every ſtep we took, without perceiving 
it. But for death, new beings could not be raiſed into exif. 
' tence; and ſuppoſing thoſe which already are in the worll 
could be rendered eternal, that eternify would involve in i 
the ruin of generations, of the configuration of the two ſex. 
3 and of all the relations of conjugal, fthal, and parental i. 
tection ; that is to ſay, of the whole ſyſtem of actual happineh, 
In vain do we ſearch, in our cradles, for the archive 
which our tombs deny us: the paſt, like the future, coven 
our myſterious deſtiny with an impenetrable veil. In vainds 
we apply to it the light which illumines us, and ſeek, in 
the origin of things, the weights, the times, and the meaſure, 
which we find in their enjoyment ; but the order which pro- 
duced them has, with relation to GoD, neither time, nor 
weight, nor meaſure, Tlie diviſions of matter and time wer 
made only for circumſcribed, feeble, tranſient Man. Ie 
Univerſe, ſaid Newton, wes produced af a ſingle caft. Me 
are ſee king for youth in what was always old, for old age in 
what is always young, for germs in ſpecies, births in genen. 
tions, epochs in nature; but when the ſphere, in which we 
live, iſſued from the hand of its divine AUTHOR, all time 
all ages, all proportions, manifeſted themſelves in it at once, 
In order that Etna might vomit out its fires, from the ven 
firſt conſtruction of theſe tremendous furnaces, lavas mul 
have been provided which had not yet begun to flow. In: 
der that the Amazonian river might roll its ftream ac 
America, the Andes of Peru muſt have been, from the be. 
ginning, covered with the ſnows, which the winds of the 
| Eaſt had not yet accumulated upon them. In the boſom d 
new-created foreſts, ancient trees muſt have ſprung up, tl 
inſets and birds might find their proper aliment on the antique 
rind. Carrion muſt have been created for the ſupport of ci. 
nivorous animals. There muſt have been produced, in # 
the kingdoms of Nature, beings young, old, OY dying 
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and dead. All the parts of this immenſe fabric muſt have 
appeared at the ſame inſtant; and if there was a ſcaffolding, 
to us it has diſappeared. 

Let others extend the boundaries of our Sciences, I ſhall 
conſider myſelf as having rendered a more uſeful ſervice to 
my W creatures, if I am enabled to fix thoſe of our igno- 
rance. Our illumination, like our virtue, conſiſts in deſcend- 
ing: 6500 our force in becoming ſenſible of our feebleneſs. 
If I do not purſue the road which Nature has reſerved for her- 
ſelf, I ſhall, at leaſt, walk in that which Man ought to take. 
It is the only one which preſents him eaſy obſervations, uſe- 
ful diſcoveries, enjoyments of every deſcription, without in- 
ſtruments, without a cabinet, without metaphyſics, and with- 
out ſyſtem. 

In order to be convinced how agreeable it is, let us con- 
ſtrut, in conformity to our method, any group, with the 
ſites, the vegetables, and the animals, moſt commonly to be 
found in our Climates. Let us ſuppoſe a ſoil the moſt obdu- 
rate, a craggy protuberance on the coaſt, where a river diſ- 
| gorges itſelf into the Ocean, preſenting a ſteep toward the ſea, 

and a gentle declivity toward the land: that, on the fide turned 
toward the ſea, the billows cover with foam rocks clothed 
with ſea-weed, fucuſes, alga-marinas, of all colours, and of 
all forms, green, brown, purple, in tufts and garlands, as 1 
have ſeen them on the coaſts of Normandy, affixed to the 
rocks of white marl, which the ſea detaches from the main 
ſhore. Let us farther ſuppoſe, that, on the fide of the river, 
we ſee on the yellow ſand, a ſcanty verdure, mixed with alittle 
trefoil, and here and there a ſprig of marine wormwood. 
Let us introduce ſome willows, not like thoſe which grow in 
our meadows, but the native crop of the ſoil, and ſimilar to 
| thoſe which are to be ſeen on the banks of the Spree, 1n the 
vicinity of Berlin, with broad buſhy tops, and riſing to the 
height of more than fifty feet. Let us not forget, in this ar- 
rangement, the harmony of different ages, which it is ſo agree- 
able to meet, in every ſpecies of aggregation, but eſpecially 
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in that of vegetables. Let us obſerve, of theſe willow; 10 
ſmooth and full of moiſture, ſome puſhing their young bran. 
ches into the air, and others of an aged form, with penden 
top and hollow trunk. 7 

Let us add to theſe their auxiliary plants, ſuch as the green 
moſſes and gilded lichen, which marble their gray rind, and 
and ſome of the convolvulufes, vulgarly called lady's-{mock, 
which delight to ſcramble along their trunk, and to embellif 
the branches, which have no flowers of their own, with leave 
in form of a heart, and flowers white as fnow, hollowed int 
the ſhape of a ſpire. Let us, finally, introduce the inhahi 
tants natural to the willow, and its acceffory plants, their but 
terflies, their flies, their beetles, and other infects, togethe 
with the feathered animals which make war on them, ſuchs 
the water-hen, poliſhed like the burniſhed fteel, which catch. 
es them in the air; the wag-tail, which purſues them on the 
land, making the movement from which he derives his name; 
and the king's-fiſher who hunts for them along the ſurface of 
the water; and you will ſee a multitude of agreeable harms. 
nies ariſing out of one ſingle ſpecies of tree. 

They are, however, ſtill imperfect. To the willow let us 
oppoſe the alder, which likewiſe affects the bank of the river, 
and which, by its form reſembling that of a long tower, us 
broad foliage, its duſky verdure, its fleſhy roots, formed like 
cords running along the banks, and binding together the 
foil, forms a complete contraſt with the extended maſs, the 
light foliage, the white-ſtreaked verdure, and the trundling 
roots of the willow. Add to this the individuals of the aldes 
of different ages, rifing like ſo many verdant obeliſks, wil 
their paraſite plants, ſuch as the maiden hair, ſpreading ini 
ſtars of verdure over the humid trunk, the long hart's tongit 
hanging from the boughs down to the ground, and the oth! 
acceſſories of inſets and fowls, and even of quadrupe6, 
which, probably, contraſt as to form, colour, gait and in 
ſtinct, with thoſe of the willow; and we ſhall have a deliciou 
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concert of vegetables and animals, compoſed of two trees on- 
ly, together with their accompaniments. 

If we illuminate our little plantation with the firſt rays of 
Aurora, we ſhall behold, at once, ſhades deep and ſhades 
tranſparent, diffuſed over the verdure ; a duſky and a ſilver- 
ed verdure interſe& each other, on the azure of the Heavens, 
and their ſoft reflexes, blended together, moving along the bo- 
ſom of the waters. Let us, farther, ſuppoſe, what neither 
poetry nor painting can pretend to imitate, the odour of the 
plants, and even the ſmell of the ſea, the ruſtling of leaves, 

the humming of inſets, the matin-ſong of the birds, the 
hollow murmuring noiſe, intermixed with ſilence, of the bil- 
lows breaking on the ſhore, and the repetitions of all theſe 
| ſounds, repercuſſed by the diſtant echos, which, loſing them- 
ſelves in the ſea, reſemble the voice of the Nereids : Ah! if 
Love, or Philoſophy, ſhould ever tempt you to ſuch a ſoli- 
tude, you will find in it an aſylum more delicious than the 
palaces of Kings can beſtow. 

Would you wiſh that ſenſations of a different order ſhould 
be excited? Would you wiſh to hear the voice of paſſion 
and ſentiment burſt from the boſom of the rock? Let the 
tomb of a virtuous and unfortunate man flart up amidſt the 
W weeping willows, preſenting this inſcription to the eye: 
ere reſts J. J. ROSSEAU. 

Would you wiſh to ſtrengthen the impreſſion of this pic- 
ture, without, however, doing violence to Nature, as to the 
W ſubject? Change the time, the place, the monument; let 
W this ile be Lemnos; the trees of theſe groves, laurels and wild 
Jolies, and this tomb the tomb of Philofetes. Look at the 
W grotto, which ſerved as a habitation to that great man, when 
abandoned by the Greeks, whoſe battles he had fought ; his 
vooden pot, the tatters in which he was clothed, the bow and 
grows of Hercules, which, in his hands, had ſubdued ſo ma- 
iy monſters, and with which he, at laſt wounded himſelf: 
nd you will be impreſſed with two powerful ſenſations at 
once, the one phyſical, which increaſes in proportion as 
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ncon, a ſetting of burniſhed gold, and a night ſometime 


hours of the day. Spring crowned with flowers, precede 


to the Poles of the World, attempt to ſet bounds to hu 
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you approach the works of Nature; becauſe their beauty dif. 
cloſes itſelf only to the eye which examines it; the other mo. 
ral, which grows upon you, in proportion as you retire. from 
the monuments of Virtue, becauſe to do good to men, and ty 
be no longer within their reach, is a reſemblance to the 


What would it be then, were we to take a glance of the ge 
neral harmonies of this Globe? To dwell only on thoſe 
which are beſt known to us, behold how the Sun conſtantly 
encircles with his rays one half of the Earth, while Night 
covers the other with her ſhade, How many contraſts and 
concords reſult from their ever changing oppoſitions ? Ther 
is not a ſingle point in the two Hemiſpheres, in which there 
does not appear, by turns, a dawn, a twilight, an aurora, 


ſrudded with ſtars, ſometimes clothed in a fable mantle. 
The Seaſons walk hand in hand under his eye, like th 


his flaming car; Summer ſurrounds it with her golden ſheaves! 
and Autumn follows it, bearing her cornucopia running over 
with gloſſy fruit. In vain would Winter and Night, retiring 


majeſtic career: In vain do they raiſe out of the boſom 
of the polar Seas of the North and of the South, nev 
Continents with their vallies, their mountains, and ther 
icy coruſcations : the Father of Day, with his fiery ſhaft, 
'overturns the fantaſiic fabric; and without defcenduy 
from his throne, reſumes the empire of the Univerk 


t 

Nothing can ſcreen ufelf from his prolific heat. | 
From the boſom of the Ocean, he raiſes into the Air, tle 1 
rivers which are afterwards to flow through the Old and Ne- r 


Worlds. He gives commandment to the Winds to difiribut 
them over ſtands and continents, Theſe inviſible cluldrn 
of the Air tranſport them, from place to place, under a tho 
ſand capricious forms, Sometimes they are ſpread over tit 
face ct Heaven like veils of gold and ſtreamers of {ilk 
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ſometimes they are rolled up in the form of frightful dragons 
end roaring lions, vomiting out torrents of fire and thunder. 
They pour them out on the mountains in as many different 
ways, in dews, in rains, in hail, in n in impetuous tor- 


rents. | 

However extravagant the mode of performing their ſervices 
may appear, every part of the Earth annually receives from 
them neither more nor leſs, than its accuſtomed portion of 
water, Every river fills his urn, and every Natad her ſhell. In 
their progreſs, they impreſs on the liquid plains of the Sea, 
the variety of their characters. Some hardly ruffle the ſmooth 
expanſe; others ſwell it into billows of azure ; and others turn 
it up from the bottom with a dreadful noiſe, and daſh i it toam- 
ing over the rocky promontory. 

Every place poſſeſſes harmonies peculiar to itſelf, and 
every place preſents them in rotation. Run over, at pleaſure, 

a Meridian, or a Parallel, you will find on it mountains of ice, 
and mountains of fire ; plains of every kind of level, and hills 
of every curve ; ian of all forms, and rivers of all currents; 
ſome ſpouting up, as if they iſſued from the centre of the 
Earth, others precipitating themſelves down in catarafts, as if 
they were deſcending from the clouds. Nevertheleſs, this 
Globe, agitated with ſuch a variety of convulſive movements, 
and loaded with ſuch a variety of burdens, apparently ſo irre- 
gular, advances ina ſteady and unalterable courſe through the 
mmenſity of the Heavens. 

Beauties of a different order decorate its Architecture, and 
render it habitable to ſenſible beings. A girdle of palm-trees, 
to which are ſuſpended the date and the cocoa, ſurrounds it 
between the burning Tropics ; and foreſts of moſſy firs begird 
it under the Polar Circles. Other vegetables extend, like 
rays, from South to North, and, having reached a certain lati- 
tude, expire. The banana advances from the Line to the 
Buldern ſhore of the Mediterranean. The orange croſſes that 
Sea, and embelliſhes, with its golden fruit, the ſouthern ex- 
temities of Europe. The moſt neceſſary plants, ſuch as corn 

and the gramineous tribes, penetrate the fartheſt, and ſtrong 
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from their ke ſtretch, in the ſhelter of the vallies, from 
the banks of the Ganges to the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean 

Others, more hardy, take their departure from the rude 
climates of the North, advance over the ſummit of Mount 
Taurus, and make their way, under favour of the ſnows, int 
the very boſom of the Torrid Zone. The fir and the cedu 
clothe the mountains of Arabia, and of the kingdom of C 
chemire, and view at their feet the ſcorched plains of Aden 
and Lahor, where the date and the ſugar- cane are reaped, 
Other trees, equally averſe to heat and cold, have their cen. 
tre in the Temperate Zones. The vine languiſhes in Germay 
and Senegal. The apple, the tree of my own country, never 
ſaw the Sun perpendicularly over its head; or deſcribing round 
it the complete circle of the Horizon, to ripen its beautiful 
fruit. | 

But every ſoil has its Fla: and its Pomona. The rocks 
the moraſſes, the mire, the ſand, have each vegetables peculia 
to itſelf. The very ſhallows of the ſea are fertile. The cocos. 
tree thrives only on the ſtrand, and ſuſpends its milky frut 


over the billows of the briny Deep. Other plants are adaptel 


to the winds, to the ſeaſons, to the hours of the day, with 
ſuch exact preciſion, that, by means of them, Linnæus col. 


ſtructed botanical almanacks and time-pieces. 


Who is capable of deſcribing the infinite variety of ther 
figure? What cradles, arches, avenues, pyramids of verdur, 
loaded with fruits, preſent the moſt enchanting habitations! 
What happy republics lodge under their tranquil ſhade! What 
delicious banquets are there prepared! Nothing of them 1 15 lol. 
The quadrupeds eat the tender foliage, the feathered race the 
ſeeds, and other animals the roots and the rind. The inſetts 
feed on the offal. Their infinite legions are armed with ever 
kind of inſtruments for collecting it. The bees have thel 
thighs furniſhed with ſpoons, lined with hair, for picking uf 
the fine powder of their flowers: the fly is provided with 


pump for ſucking out the ſap; the worm has an augre, 
wimble, a file, to ſeparate the ſolid parts; and the ant has pit 


cets for carrying off the crumbs, On conſidering the diverſity 
of form, of manners, of governments, of all theſe animals, 
and the continual wars which they wage, you would ſuppoſe 
em 2 multitude of foreign and hoſtile nations, who are on the 
point of deſtroying each other. From their conſtancy in love, 
he perpetuity of their ſpecies, their wonderful harmony with 
all the parts of the vegetable kingdom, you would receive the 


Ecarpenters, its pump makers, and other artiſans, 

Other tribes hold vegetables in contempt, and are adapted to 
he Elements, to Day, to Night, to Tempeſts, and to differ- 
nt parts of the Globe. The eagle truſts her neſt to the rock 
rhich looſes itſelf in the clouds; the oftrich, to the parched 
ands of the deſert ; the roſe-coloured flamingo, to the mires 
f the Southern Ocean. The white bird of the Tropic, and 
the black frigat, take pleaſure to ſweep along, in company, 
dryer the vaſt extent of the Seas, to view, from the higheſt 
egions of the Atmoſphere, the fleets of India toiling after 
them in vain ; and to circumſcribe the Globe from Eaſt to 


Weſt, diſputing rapidity of flight with the Sun himſelf. 


laring, travel only from iſle to iſle, having their young ones 
n their train, and picking up, in the foreſts, the grains of 

picery which they bruſh off as they hop from branch to 
ranch. While fowls of this deſcription preſerve an equal 
-mperature, under the ſame Parallels, others find it 1n the 
ack of the ſame Meridian. Long triangles of wild-geeſe 


op only at the hoary limits of Winter, hurry, without deſire, 
r allomſhment, over the populous cities of Europe, and look 
on with diſdain on their fertile plains, preſenting the fur- 
"ws of green corn in the midſt of ſnow: to ſuch a degree 
ors liberty appear preterable to abundance, even in the eyes 
the animal creation 

On the other hand, legions of heavy quails croſs the Sea, 
d go to the South, in queſt of the Summer's heat. Toward 


e end of September, they avail themſelves of a northerly 
. » K ” 


Sun I; nk 


Idea of a ſingle people, which had its hereditary nobility, its | 


In the ſame latitudes, the turtle dove and the perroquet, leſs 


ad of [wans go and come every year from South to North, 
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enormous whale, with more oil on his back than a whole pla 
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wind to take their departure from Europe, and flapping ow i 
wing, ile they preſent the other to the gale, half ſail, H 
oar, they graze the billows of the Mediterranean, with thei 
fattened rump, and bury themſelves in the ſands of Afria 
to ſerve as food to the famiſhed inhabitants of Zara. 
There are animals which travel only by night. Millions 
crabs in the Antilles, deſcend from the mountains by th 
light of the Moon, claſhing their claws ; and preſent to tþ 
Caraibs, on the ſteril ſtrand of their iſles, innumerable ſhel 
repleniſhed with exquiſitive marrow. At other ſeaſons, 
the contrary, the tortoiſe quits the Sea, and lands on the ſane 
fhores, to accumulate layers of eggs in their barren ſands, 
The very ices of the Pole are inhabited. We find in ther 
Seas, and under their floating promontories of cryſtal, the bla 


tation of olives could produce. Foxes cloathed in precio 
furs, find the means of living on ſhores abandonded by th 
Sun; herds of rein- deer there ſcratch up the ſnow in ſearch d 
moſs, and advance, braying, into thoſe deſolate regions d 
night, by the glimmering light of the Aurc.-a Borealis. Throup 


a Providence, worthy of the higheſt admiration, places He 
moſt unprolific, preſent to Man, in the greateſt abundance, 
_ proviſions, cloathing, lamps, and n not of his own p 
duction. * 
How delightful would it be to behold the Human Rae " 
collecting all theſe various bleſſings, and communicating © 
them to each other, in peace, from Climate to Climate! n 
look with expectation, every Winter, to the period when tit nc 
{wallow and the nightingale ſhall announce to us the return d 
ſerenity. How much more affecting would it be, to behold tit of 


People of diſtant Lands arrive, with the Spring, on our ſhors, 
not with the dreadful noiſe of artillery, like modern Eur 
ropeans, but with the ſound of the flute and the hautboy, 

the ancient Navigators, in the earlier ages of the World We 
ſhould behold the tawny Indian of Southern Aſia, forci 
his way, as formerly, up its mighty rivers, in his leah 
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canoe; penetrating, through the current of the Petzora, to the 
extremities of the North, and diſplaying, on the frozen ſhores 
of the Icy Sea, the riches of the Ganges. We ſhould ſee the 
copper-coloured Indian of America, in his hollowed log, 
traverſing the extended chain of the Antilles, conveying from 
iſle to iſle, from ſhore to ſhore, perhaps to our very Continent, 
bis gold and emeralds. Numerous caravans of Arabs, mount- 
ed on camels and oxen, would arrive, following the courſe of 
[the Sun, from paſture to paſture, recalling the memory of 
of the innocent and happy life of the ancient Patriarchs. 

Winter itſelf would be no interruption to the communica- 
tionof mankind. The Laplander, covered with warm fur, would 
arrive, under favour of the ſnow, in his ledge drawn by the 
rein- deer, and expoſe for ſale, in our markets, the ſable ſkins 
of Siberia. Did men live in peace, every Sea would be na- 
vigated, every region would be explored, all their producti- 
ons would be collected. What a gratification of curioſity 
would it be to liſten to the adventures of theſe foreign travellers, 
attracted to us by the gentleneſs of our manners] They would 
not be low in communicating, to our hoſpitality, the ſecrets 
of their plants, of their induſtry, and of their traditions, which 
they will for ever conceal from our ambitious commerce, 

It isamong the members of the vaſt family of Mankind that 
the fragments of their Hiſtory are ſcattered, How intereſting 
would 1t be learn that of our ancient ſeparation, the motives 
which determined each tribe to chooſe a ſeparate habitation, 
on an unknown Globe; and to traverſe as Chance directed, 
mountains which preſented no path; and rivers which had 
not yet received a name ? | 

What pictures would be preſented to us in the deſcriptions 
of thoſe countries, decorated with a pompous magnificence, as 
they proceeded from the hands of Nature, but wild, and un- 
adapted to the neceſſities of Man deſtitute of experience! 
They would paint to us the aſtoniſhment of their forefathers, 
at ſight of the new plants which every new Climate exhibited 
to their view, and the trials which they made of them, as the 
means of ſubſiſtence ; how they were aided, no doubt, in their 
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foreing nations, becauſe we have collected a few anecdotes, 
picked up at random by travellers. But this is much the ſame, az 


them; it would be of more importance for us, to ſubmit to be 
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neceſſitous circumſtances, and in their induſtry, by ſome 
celeſtial Intelligence, who commiferated their diſtreſs ; hoy 
they gradually formed an eſtabliſhment : what was the origin 
of their laws, of their cuſtoms, and of their religions. 
What acts of virtue, what inſtances of generous love have 
ennobled the deſerts, and are unknown to our pride! We flatter 
ourſelves, that we have got a clear inſight into the hiſtory of 


if they were to compoſe ours from the tales of a mariner, or the 
artificial repreſentations of a courtier, amidſt the jealouſies 
war, or the corruptions of commerce. The knowledge andihe 
ſentiments of a Nation, are not depoſited in books. They re 
poſe inthe heads, and in the hearts, of its fages ; if there be o 
Earth ſuch a thing as a ſecure aſylum for Truth. We har 
already employed ourſelves ſufhciently in paſſing. judgment 


Judged by them, in our turn, and to profit by their exprel 
ſions of aſtoniſhment, at ſight of our Cuſtoms, of our Sciences 
and of our Arts. : 

If it be delightful to acquire knowledge, it is much more 
delightiul {till to diffuſe it. The nobleſt reward of Science i 
the pleaſure of the ignorant man inſtructed. What a ſubline 
ſatisfaction ſhould it be to us, to enjoy their joy, to behold 
their dances in our public ſquares, and to hear the drums 0 
the Tartar, and the ivory cornet of the Negro re- echo round 
the ſtatues of our Kings! Ah, if we were good, I figure then 
to myſelf, ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and ſorrow, at the en 
ceſſive and unhappy populouſneſs of our cities, inviting us t 
ſpread ourſelves over their ſolitudes, to contract marriages wi 
them, and by new alliances to re-unite the branches of the 
Human Race, which are unhappily ſeparating farther and 
farther, and which national prejudices diſunite ſtill more that 


Alas! bleſtings have been given us in common, and We 
communicate to euch other only the ills of life. Man is et 
ry where complaining of the want of land, and the Globe i 
covered with deſerts. Man alone is expoſed to famine, while 
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the animal creation, down to inſects, are wallowing in plenty. 
Almoſt every where he is the ſlave of his equal, while the 
feebleſt of animals maintain their liberty againſt the ſtrongeſt. 
| Nature, who deſigned him for love, denied him arms, and 
he has forged them for himſelf, to combat his fellow. She 
preſents to all her children aſylums and feſtivals ; and the 
avenues of our cittes announce our approach to them only by 
the ſad ſpectacle of wheels and gibbets. The hiſtory of Na- 
ture exhibits bleſſings only, that of Man, nothing but robbery 
and madneſs. His heroes are the perſons who have rendered 
themſelves the moſt tremendous. Every where he deſpiſes 
the hand which ſpins the garment that clothes him, and which 
cultivates for him the fertile boſom of the Earth. Every 
where he eſteems his deceiver, and reveres his oppreſſor. 
Always diſſatisfied with the preſent, he alone of beings regrets 
the paſt, and trembles at the thought of futurity. Nature 
has granted to him alone, the knowledge of a DE1TY, and 
ſwarms of inhuman religions have ſprung up out of a ſenti- 
ment ſo ſimple and ſo conſolatory. What, then, is the pow- 
er which has oppoſed barriers to that of Nature? What illu- 
ſion has miſled that marvellous reaſon, which has invented 
ſo many arts, except the art of being happy? O ye Legilla- 
tors! boaſt no longer of your laws. Either Man is born to 
be miſerable; or the Earth every where watered with his 
blood, and with his tears, accuſes you all of having miſun- 
derſtood thoſe of Nature. 

He who adapts not himſelf to his Country, his Country 
to Mankind, and Mankind to GOD, is no more acquainted 
with the lines of Politics, than he who, forming a ſyſtem of 
Phyſics for himſelf alone, and ſeparating his perſonal relati- 
ons from all connection with the Elements, the Earth, and 
the Sun, is acquainted with the laws of Nature. To the in- 
veſtigation of theſe divine harmonies, I have devoted my life, 
and this Work. If, like fo many others, I have gone 
aſtray, at leaſt my errors ſhall not be fatal to my religion. It 
alone appears to me the natural bond of Mankind, 3 hope 
of our ſublime paſſions, and the complement of our miſerable 
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_ deſtiny. Happy, if I have been able ſometimes to prop 
with my feeble ſupport, that ſacred edifice, aſſailed as it i 
in theſe times, on every fide! But its foundations reſt not on 
the Earth, and to Heaven its ſtately columns rear their heads, 
However bold ſome of my ſpeculations may be, they have no. 
thing to do with bad people. But, perhaps, more than one 
Epicurean may diſcern in them, that Man's ſupreme pleaſure 
is in Virtue. Good citizens will, perhaps, find in them ney 
means of being uſeful. At leaſt, I ſhall have the full recom. 
penſe of my labour, if ſo much as one unfortunate wretch, 


ready to fink at the melancholy ſpettacle which the Word 
| prelents, ſhall revive, on beholding, in Nature, a Father, 2 


Friend, a Rewarder. 
Such was the vaſt plan I propoſed to execute. I had col. 
lected, in this view, more materials than I had occaſion for, 


But a variety of obſtacles has prevented my making a com. 


plete arrangement of them, I ſhall, perhaps, reſume this em. 
ployment in happier times. I have, meanwhile, {elefted 
much as was ſufhcient to convey an idea of the harmonies of 
Nature. Though my labours are here reduced to ſimple &. 
dies merely, I have, however, been careful to preſerve ſo 
much order, as was. neceſlary to unveil my original deſign, 
Thus, a periſtyle, an arcade half in ruins, avenues of co. 
lumns, ſimple frag ments of walls, preſent ſtill to travellers, 


in an ile of Greece, the image of an ancient temple, not] 


withſtanding the ravages of time, and of the babe 
demoliſhed it. 

In ſetting out, I change ſcarcely any thing of the Fir/t Pant 
of my Work, the arrangement excepted. I there dilplay, 
in the firſt place, the benefits conferred by Nature on out 
World, and on the Age we live in; and the objections which 
have been raiſed to the Providence of their AUTHOR. | 
next, reply ſucceſſively to thoſe which are flarted from the 
diſorder of the Ejements, of Vegetables, of Animals, d 
Man; and to thoſe which are levelled againſt the nature ol 
- GOD himſelf. Lam bold to affirm, that I have treated thele 
ſubjects, without auy perſonal, or extraneous,  confideratid 
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whatever. Having replied to theſe objections, I propoſe 
ſome, in my turn, to the elements of human Science, which 
we deem infallible; and I combat that pretended principle of 
our knowledge, which we call Reaſon. . 

After having cleared the ground of our opinions, in my 
firſt Studies, I proceed, in thoſe that follow, to rear the fabric 
of human Knowledge. I examine what may be the portion 
of our intelligence, at which the light of Nature fixes its 
boundary ; and what we underſtand by the terms Beauty, Or- 
der, Virtue, and their contraries. I deduce the evidence of 
it, from ſeveral laws, phyſical and moral, the ſentiment of 
which is univerſal among all Nations of the Globe. I after- 
wards make application of the phyſical laws, not to the order 
of the Earth, but to that of Plants. | 

I balanced long, I acknowledge, between theſe two orders. 
The firſt would have exhibited, I confidently affirm, relations 
entirely new, uſeful to Navigation, to Commerce, and to Ge- 
ography. But the ſecond has preſented me with relations 
equally new, equally agreeable, more eaſily demonſtrable to 
the generality of Readers, of high importance to agriculture, 
and, conſequently, to the moſt numerous defcription of Man- 
kind, Beſides, ſome of the harmonic relations of this Globe 
are to be found diſplayed in my replies to the objections 
againſt Providence, and in the elementary relations of Plants, 
in a manner ſufficiently luminous to demonſtrate the exiſtence 
Jof this new order. The vegetable order has, moreover, fur- 
niſhed me with occaſion to ſpeak of the relations of the 

Globe, which extend directly to animals and to men; and, 
E likewiſe, to ſuggeſt ſome hints reſpecting the earlieſt voyages 
of the Human Race, to the principal Quarters of the World. 
I apply, in the following Study, the laws of Nature to 

Man. I eſtabliſh the proofs of the immortality of the ſoul, 
[and of the exiſtence of the Dz1TyY, not on the principles of 
| Our reaſon, which ſo frequently miſleads us, but on an inti- 
mate feeling, which never deceives nor betrays. I refer to 
thoſe phyſical and moral laws, the origin of our predominant. 
paſſions, Love and Ambition, and even the cauſes which in- 
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terrupt the enjoyment of them, and which render our joys { 
tranſient, and our melancholy ſo profound. - I flatter myſelf 
with the belief, that theſe proofs will intereſt the Reader 
both by their novelty, and by their ſimplicity. 85 

I proceed, afterwards, from theſe notions, to propoſe the 
en and the remedies, adapted to the ills of Civil $0. 
ciety, the repreſentation of whichiis delineated in the firſt Vo. 
lume. It was not my wiſh to imitate the example of mol 
Moraliſts, who ſatisfy themſelves with laſhing vice, or with 
turning it into ridicule, without either aſſigning the princypl 
cauſes, or indicating the remedies : much leſs ſhall I att the 
part of our modern Politicians, who foment vice, in order v 
make a gain of it. I am vain enough to hope, that this hal 
Study, which has been a moſt agreeable one to myſelf, wil 

exhibit ſome views, which may be rendered highly beneficul 

to my Country. | 

The rich and the great imagine, that every one is miſerable, 
and out of the World, who does not live as they do ; but they 
are the perſons who, living far from Nature, live out of the 
World. They would find thee, O eternal Beauty! alway} 
ancient, and always new* ; O life pure and bliſsful, of al 
thoſe who truly live, if they fought thee only within them. 
ſelves! Wert thou a ſteril maſs of gold, or a viftoriou 
Prince, who ſhall not be alive to-morrow, or ſome attraflive 
and deceitful female, they would perceive thee, and aſeribe 
to thee the power of conferring ſome pleaſure upon them, 
Thy vain nature would employ their vanity. Thou wouldl 
be an object proportioned to their timid and grovelling thoughts 
But, becauſe thou art too much within themſelves, where 
they never chooſe to look, and too magnificent external) 
diffuſing thyſelf through infinite ſpace, thou remaineſt v 
them an unknown GOD +. In loſing themſelves, they hare 
loſt thee. 


* St. Auguſtin's City of Cod. 
+ Fenelon, on the Exiſtence of Gov, 
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The order, nay, the beauty, with which thou haſt inveſt- 
ed all thy creatures, to ſerve as ſo many ſteps by which 
Man may raiſe. himſelf to Thee, -are- transformed into a 
veil, whith conceals Thee from his ſickly eyes. Men have 
no ſight but for vain ſhadows. The light dazzles them. 
Mere nothings are to them every thing; and all perfec- 
tion paſſes with them for nothing. Nevertheleſs, he who 
never ſaw Thee, has never ſeen any thing ; he who has no 
reliſh for Thee is an utter ſtranger to true pleaſure ; he is 
as if he were not, and his whole life 1s only a miſerable 
dream. 

I myſelf, O my God, miſled by the prejudices of a 
faulty education, purſued a vain felicity, in ſyſtems of 
Science, in arms, in the favour of the Great, ſometimes 
in frivolous and dangerous pleaſures. In all theſe agita- 
tions, I was hunting after calamity, while happineſs was 
within my reach. At a diſtance from my native Land, I 
ſighed for joys which it contained not for me; and, never- 
theleſs, thou wert beſtowing on me bleſſings e 
ſcattered by thy bountiful hand over the whole Earth, 
which is the Country of Mankind. I was anxious to 
think that I had no powerful protector, that I belonged to 
no corps; and by Thee I have been protected amidſt a 
thouſand dangers, in which they could have afforded me 
Ino aſſiſtance. It grieved me to think of living ſolitary, 
unnoticed, unregarded ; and Thou haſt vonchſafed to 
teach me, that Solitude is far preferable to the buſtle of 
a Court, and Liberty to Grandeur. It filled me with 
many a painful reſlection, that I had not the felicity of 
being directed to ſome fair ſpouſe, to be the companion of 
my like, and the object of my affection; and thy wiſdom 
invited me to walk to her habitation, and diſcovered to 
me, in each of her productions, an immortal Venus. 

I never ceaſed to be happy, but when I ceaſed to truſt 
in Thee. O my God!] give to theſe labours of a man, I 
do not ſay the duration, or the ſpirit of life, but the freſh- 


neſs of the leaſt of thy Works ! Let their divine graces 
. L | 
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be transfuſed into my writings, and bring back a corrupt 
Age to Thee, as by them I myſelf have been brought back! 
Oppoſed to Thee, all power is weakneſs ; ſupported hy 
Thee, weakneſs becomes irreſiſtible ſtrength. When the 
rude northern blaſts have ravaged the Earth, thou calleſ 
for the feebleſt of winds ; at the ſound of thy voice, the 
Zephyr breathes, the verdure revives, the gentle primroſe 
and the humble violet cover the boſam of the bleak rock 
with a mantle of gold and purple, 
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STUDY SECOND. 


BENEFICENCE OF NATURE. 


Mosr men, in policed Nations, look on Nature with 
indifference. They are in the midſt of her Works, and 
| they admire only human grandeur. What charm, after 
all, can render the Hiſtory of Men ſo intereſting ? It has 
to boaſt of vain objects of glory alone, of uncertain opin- 
ions, of bloody vittories, or, at moſt, of uſeleſs labours. 
If Nature, ſometimes; finds a place in it, we are called 
upon to obſerve only the ravages which ſhe has commit- 

| ted, and to hear her charged with a thouſand calamities, 
which may be all traced up to our own imprudence. 

With what unremitting attention, on the contrary, is 
this common Mother providing for us the means of hap- 
pineſs! She has diffuſed her benefits over the Globe, from 

Pole to Pole, entirely in the view of engaging us to unite 
in a mutual communication of them. She is inceſſantly 
recalling us from the prejudices; which unhappily ſepa- 
tate Mankind, to the univerſal laws of Juſtice and Hu- 
manity, by frequently putting our ills in the hands of the 
ſo highly vaunted conquerors, and our pleaſures in thoſe 
of the oppreſſed, whom we hardly deign to favour with 
ſo much as our pity. 

When the Princes of Europe iſſued forth, 8 the 

Goſpels in their hand, to ravage Aſia, they brought back 
with them the peſtilence, the leproſy and the ſmall pox ; 
| but Nature pointed out to a Derviſe the coffee plant, in 
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the mountains of Yemen, and produced, at one and the 
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wars and venereal diſeaſes. While they were exterminat. 
ing the inoffenſive inhabitants of it by their murderoù 


of Europe, ſtream from the pipe of a Savage. 


tories have not vouchſated ſo much as to preſerve their 


A 


ſame time, our plagues from our Croiſades, and our de. 
licious beverage from the cup of a Mahometan monk, 
The ſucceſſors of theſe Princes ſubjugated the America 
Continent, and have tranſmitted to us, by means of thiz 
diſcovery and conqueſt, an inexhauſtible ſucceſſion of 


artillery, a Caraib, in token of peace, ſet the ſailor b 
ſmoking his calumet ; the perfume of tobacco diſſipatel 
their chagrin, and the uſe of it is diſſeminated over the 
whole Earth ; and while the miſeries of two Worlds ar 
iſſuing from the cannon's mouth, which Kings call thei 
ULTIMA RATIO, the conſolations of the civilized Stats 


To whom are we indebted for the uſe of ſugar, of cho. 
colate, of ſo many agreeable means of ſubſiſtence, and ſi 
many ſalutary medicines ? To naked Indians, to poor Pea. 
ants, to wretched Negroes. The ſpade of ſlaves ha 
done more good, than the ſword of conquerors has done 
miſchief. But in which of our great ſquares are wet 
look for the ſtatues of our obſcure benefactors? Our Hil 


names. We need not, however, to go ſo far, in queſtd 
proots of the obligations under which we lie to Nature 
Is it not to the ſtudy of her laws, that Paris 1s indebtel 
for ſuch multiplied illumination, collected from ever 
quarter of the Globe, combined a thouſand different wa 
and reflected over Europe in Sciences the moſt ingenious 
and enjoyments the moſt refined, of every ſpecies ? 

Where is now the time, when our forefathers leapel 
for joy at finding a wild plumb tree, on the banks of tle 
Loire; or at catching a poor roe in the chace in the va 
plains of Normandy ? Our fields, now fo richly clot 
ed with harveſts, and orchards and flocks, did not thei 
produce the common neceſſaries of life. They wandered 
up and down, living on the precarious ſnpplies of hunt 
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| ing, and not daring to truſt to Nature. Hei ſimpleſt phe- 
'nomena filled them with terror. They trembled at the 
ſight of an eclipſe, of an ignis fatuus, of a branch of miſ- 
letoe on the oak. Not that they believed the affairs of the 
World to be ſurrendered to Chance. They recognized 
every where Gods poſſeſſed of intelligence; but not dar- 
ing to believe them good, while cruel prieſts were their 
only inſtruktors in religion, theſe unfortunate people im- 
agined, that the Gods took pleaſure only in tears, and im- 
molated to them human victims, on the very ſpot, per- 
haps, on which now ſtands a receptacle for the wretched.* 
Let me ſuppoſe, that a Philoſopher, ſuch as Newton, 

were, then, to have treated them with the ſpectacle of 
ſome of our natural Sciences, and to have ſhewn them, 

with the microſcope, foreſts in moſs, mountains in grains 
of ſand, «thouſands of animals in drops of water, and all 
the wonders of Nature, which, in a downward progreſs to 


* Some Writers, of our own, have compoſed the eulogium of the Druids. 
I ſhall oppoſe to them, among other authorities, that of the Romans, who, 
it is well known, were abundantly tolerant in matters of religion. Ceſar 
in his Commentaries, informs us, that the Druids, in honour of their Gods, 
| burnt men in baſkets of ofier ; and that when criminals were wanting for 
this horrible purpoſe, they ſacrificed even the innocent, Suetonius, in has 
life of Claudius, gives this account of the matter: The religion of the 
* Druids, too cruel, it muſt be confeſſed, and which, from the time of Au- 
* gultus had been ſimply forbidden, was by him entirely aboliſhed.” He- 
rodotus had, long before, loaded them with the ſame reproach. 

All that can be oppoſed to the teſtimony of three Roman Emperors, 
and to that of the Father of Hiſtory, is the ſilly evidence of the romance of 
Aſtrea, Have we not faults enough juſtly chargeable on ourſelves, without 
undertaking the difficult taſk of juſtifying thoſe of our anceſtors ? They 
were not, indeed, it muſt be allowed, more culpable than other Nations, 
who all preſented human ſacrifices to the Divinity. Plutarch reproaches 
the Romans themſelves, with having immolated, in the earlier times of the 
Republic, two Gauls and two Greeks, whom they buried alive. 

Is it poſſible, then, that the firſt Katina of Man, in a ſtate of nature, 
dould have been that of terror; and that he muſt have believed in the Devil 
before he believed in God ? O no. It is Man who, univerſally, has miſe 
led Man, One of the great benefits, for which we are indebted to the 
| Chriſtian Religion, has been the deſtruſtion, in a e MIO part of the 
World, of theſe inhuman doQrines and ſacrifices, 
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nothing, multiplies the reſources of her intelligence, whil 

the human eye becomes incapable of perceiving the 
bqundary ; Let me go on to ſuppoſe, that afterwardz 
diſcovering to them, in the Heavens, a progreſſion of 
greatneſs equally infinite, he had ſhewn them, in the plan 
ets, hardly perceptible to the naked eye, Worlds much 
greater than ours, Saturn, three hundred millions of 
leagues diſtant ; in the fixed ſtars, infinitely more remote, 
Suns which, probably, illuminate other Worlds; in the 
whiteneſs of the Milky Way, ſtars, that is Suns, innum. 
erable, ſcattered about in the Heavens, as grains of dul 
on the Earth, without Man's knowing whether all thi 
may not be more than the threſhold of Creation merely; 
with what tranſports would they have viewed a ſpettacl 
which we, at this day, behold without emotion? 

But I would rather ſuppoſe, that, unprovided with the 
magic of Science, a man like Fenelon had preſented hin. 
ſelf to them, in all the majeſty of Virtue, and thus ad- 
dreſſed the Druids : * You frighten yourſelves, ny 
« friends, with the groundleſs terrors which you inſti] in. 
** to the people. God is righteous. He conveys to the 
* wicked terrible apprehenſions, which recoil on thok 
* who communicate them, But He ſpeaks to all men in 
* the bleſſings which He beſtows. Your religion would 
* govern men by fear; mine draws them with cords d 
love, and imitates his Sun in the firmament, whom He 
** cauſes to ſhine on the evil and on the good.” Let me 
finally, ſuppoſe, that, after this, he had diſtributed among; 
them the ſimple preſents of Nature, till then unknown, 
ſheaves of corn, ſlips of the vine, ſheep clothed with the 
woolly fleece: Oh! what would have been the gratitude 

ol our grandfathers! They would, perhaps, have fled wit 
terror from the Inventor of the teleſcope, miſtaking bin 
for a Spirit; but, undoubtedly, they would have fall 
down, and worſhipped the Author of Telemachus. 

Theſe, after all, are only the ſmalleſt part of the blel 
mgs for which their rich deſcendants ffand "indebted 
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[ Neture: I ſay nothing of that infinite number of arts, 


which are employed at home, to diffuſe knowledge and 
delight; nor of that terrible invention of artillery, which 
ſecures to them the enjoyment of theſe, while the noiſe 


ol it diſturbs their repoſe at Paris, only to announce vic. 


tories ; nor of that new, and ſtill more wonderful; art of 
electricity, which ſcreens & their hotels from the thun- 
der; nor of the privilege, which they have, in this venal 
age, of preſiding, in all States, over the happineſs of men, 
when they believe they have nothing more to fear from 
the powers of Earth and Heaven. 

But the whole world 1s engaged only 1 in the purſuit of 
pleaſure. England, Spain, Italy, the Archipelago, Hun- 
gary, all Southern Europe, 1s adding, every year, wools 


On the ſubject of the effects of Electricity, a thought abundantly impi. 
vus has been expreſſed, in a Latin verſe, the import of which is, that Man 
has diſarmed the Deity. Thunder is by no means a particular inſtrument 
of divine Juſtice, It is neceſſary to the purification of the air, in the heats 
of Summer, God has permitted to Man the occaſional diſpoſal of it, as He 
has given him the power of uſing Fire, of croſſing the Ocean, and of 
converting every thing in Nature to his advantage. It is the ancient My. 


| thology, which, repreſenting Jupiter always wielding the thunder, has in- 


ſpired us with ſo much terror. We find, in the Holy Scriptures, ideas of 
the Diviniry much more conſolatory, and a mech ſounder Philoſophy, 
1 may, perhaps, be miſtaken, but I do not believe there is a ſingle paſſage 
in the Bible, in which thunder is mentioned as an inſtrument of divine 


Juſtice. Sodom was deſtroyed by ſhowers of fire and brimſtone. The ten 


plagues, with which Egypt was ſmitten, were the corruption of the waters, 
[warms of reptiles, lice, flies, the peſtilence, ulcers, hail, caterpillars, thick 


| Carkneſs, and the death of the firſt born, Corah, Dathan and Abiram, 


were conſur.ed by fire iſſuing out of the Earth. When the Iſraelites 
murmure”' in the wilderneſs of Paran ; the fire of the Lon burnt among them, 
ard corſamed them that were in the uttermoſt parts of the camp, Numb. 1 
In the threatenings denounced acainſt the people in Leviticus, no mention 
is made of thunder, On the contrary, it was amidſt the noiſe of thunder 


that GOD promulgated his law to his choſen people, from Mount Sinat, 


Finally, in that ſublime piece of poetry, wherein David ſummons all the 


works of JEHOVAH, to praiſe him, he calls, among the reſt, upon the 


thunder ; and it is not foreign to our purpoſe to remark, that he includes, 
in his ſummons, all the meteors which enter into the e harmony 
of the Univerſe, He qualifes them with the majeſlic title of the Ange, 


nc At of the MosT Hen, See Pfalm cxlviii. 
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to their wools, wines to their wines, ſilks to their ſilk, 


Aſia ſends them diamonds, ſpices, muſlins, chintzes aul 
porcelain ; America, the gold and filver of her mountain, 
the emeralds of her*rivers, the die ſtuffs of her foreſy 
the cochineal, the ſugar cane, and the cocoa nut of he 
fervid plains, which their hands did not cultivate ; Afr. 
ca, her ivory, her gold, her very children, which ſere 
them as beaſts of burden all over the globe. 

There is not a ſpot of the Earth, or of the Sea, but wha 
| furniſhes them with ſome article of enjoyment. The gulk 
of the Ocean provide them pearls, its ſhallows, ambergri, 

and its icy promontories, furs. At home, they have re. 
duced the rivers and mountains to a ſtate of vaſſalage, in 
order to reſerve to themſelves feudal rights to fiſheries and 
chaces. But there was no occaſion to put themſelves u 
ſo much expenſe. The ſands of Africa, where they har 


no gamekeeper, ſend them, in clouds, quails, and other 
birds of paſſage, which croſs the Sea in Spring, to loal | 


their table in Autumn. The Northern Pole, where they 
have no cruiſer, pours on their ſhores, every Summer, le 
gions of mackerel, of freſh cod and of turbots, fattenel 
the long nights of Winter. | 

Not only the fowls and the fiſhes change, for them, thei 
climate, but the very trees themſelves. Their orchardz 
formerly, were tranſplanted from Aſia, and now, ther 
parks from America, Inſtead of the cheſnut and walnut, 
which ſurrounded the farms of their vaſſals, in the ruſtic 
domains of their anceſtors, the ebony, the ſorb apple d 
Canada, the great cheſnut of India, the magnolium, th 
tulip bearing laurel, encircle their country palaces with 
the umbrage of the new World, and, ere long, of its fol 
rtudes, They have ſummoned the jaſmin from Arabia 
the orange from China, the pineapple from Braſil, ani 
a multitude of ſweet ſcented plants, from every region ol 
the torrid Zone. They have no longer occaſion for ſuns: 
They can diſpoſe of latitudes. They can convey, in thel 
Hot houſes, the heats of Syria to exotic plants, at the ve! 


{ 
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ſeaſon when their hinds are periſhing with the cold of the 
Alps, in their hovels. 8 

No one of the productions of Nature can eſcape their 
avidity. - What they cannot 11 living, they contrive 
to have dead. The inſects, birds, ſhell fiſh, minerals, nay, 
the very ſoil of the moſt diſtant lands, enrich their cabi- 
nets. Painting and engraving preſent them with the proſ- 
pelt, and procure them the enjoyment, of the Glaciers of 
Switzerland, during the burning heat of the Dogdays; 
and of the Spring of the Canaries, in the midſt of Winter. 
The intrepid Navigator brings them, from regions into 
which the Arts dare not to penetrate, journals of voyages, 
ſtill more intereſting than the productions of the pencil; 
and redouble the ſi lence, the tranquillity, the ſecurity of 
their nights, ſometimes by a recital of the horrible tem- 
peſts of Cape Horn, ſometimes by that of the dances of the 
happy Iſlanders of the South Seas. 

Not only every thing that attually 105 bad Ages 
paſt, all contribute to their felicity. Not for the Temple 
of Venus only did Corinth invent thoſe beautiful col- 
umns, riſing like palm trees; no, but to ſupport the al- 
coves of their beds, There voluptuous Art yeils the light 
of the day through taffetas of every colour ; and imitat- 
Jing, by ſoftened reflexes, either of n or of ſun- 
riſing, repreſents the objects of their loves like ſo many 
Dianas or Auroras. The art of Phidias has for them pro- 
duced a contraſt to female beauty, in the venerable buſts 
of a Socrates and a Plato. 

Obſcure ſcholars, by efforts of labour, which nothing 
can remunerate, have for them procured the knowledge 
of the ſublime geniuſes, who were ornaments of the World, 
in times nearer to the Creation; Orpheus, Zoroaſter, 
Eſop, Lokman, David, Solomon, Confucius and a mul- 
titude of others, unknown even to Antiquity. It was not 


for the Greeks, it is for them, that Homer ſtill ſings of 
VOL. . M 
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Heroes and of Gods, and that Virgil warbles the now 
of the Latin flute, which raviſhed the ears of the Cour 
of Auguſtus, and there rekindled the love of Country ui 
of Nature. For them it is that Horace, Pope, Addiſon 
La Fontaine, Geſner, have ſmoothed the rough paths 
Wiſdom, and have rendered them more acceſſible, ani 
more lovely, than the treacherous ſteeps of Folly. 

A multitude of Poets and Hiſtorians of all Nations, 
Sophocles, an Euripides, a Corneille, a Racine, a Shake. 
| ſpear, a Taſſo, a Xenophon, a Tacitus, a Plutarch, a Sue. 
tonius, introduce them into the very cloſets of thoſe ter. 
rible Potentates, who bruiſed, with a rod of iron, the hea 
of the Nations, whoſe happineſs was intruſted to thei 
care; and call them to rejoice in their happy deſtiny, ul 
to hope for a better ſtill, under the reign of another An. 
.tonius. Thoſe vaſt geniuſes, of all Ages, and of all Cow- 
tries, celebrating, without concert, the undecaying luſtr 
of Virtue, and the Providence of Heaven, in the punil. 
ment of Vice, add the authority of their ſublime reaſon t 
the univerſal inſtinct of Mankind, and multiply, a thoul 
and and a thouſand times, in their favour, the hopes of as 
other life, of much longer duration, and of more exalt 
tehcity. 

Does it not ſeem reaſonable, that a chorus of pril 
ſhould aſcend, day and night, from the dome of every 6 
tel, to the AUTHOR of Nature? Never did ancient Ky 
of Aſia accumulate ſo many means of enjoyment in Suu 
or Ecbatana, as our common tradeſmen do in Paris. Thet 
Monarchs, nevertheleſs, every day paid adoration to tit 
Gods; they would engage in no enterprize till the Go 
were conſulted ; they would not ſo much as fit down u 
table, until the libation of religious acknowledgment W# 
poured out. Would to GOD that our Epicureans wet 
chargeable with indifference only to the hand which 
continually loading them with benefits! But it is {0 
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the very lap of | plentzouluch and pleaſure, that the voice 
of murmuring againſt Providence now ariſes. From their 
Libraries, ſtored with ſo many ſources of knowledge, iſſue 
forth the black clouds which have obſcured the hopes and 
che virtues of Europe. 
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STUDY THIRD. 


OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE. 


"THERE is no God,” ſay theſe ſelf conflituted gt 
From the work form your judgment of the workman# 
+ Obſerve firſt of all, this Globe of purs, ſo deſtitute a 
proportion and ſymmetry. Here it is deluged by val 
*« ſeas ; there it is parched with thirſt, and preſents only 
„ wildernefſes of barren ſand. A centrifugal: force, ct 
„ calioned by its diurnal rotation, has heaved out its I. 
« quator into enormous mountains, while it flattened the 
* Poles : For the Globe was originally in a flate d 
« ſoftneſs ; whether it was a mud recovered from the 
empire of the Waters, or, what is more probable, 
« ſcum detached from the Sun. The volcanoes, which 
are ſcattered over the whole Earth, demonſtrate, th 
* the fire which formed it is ſtill under our feet. Ove! 
this ſcoria, ſo wretchedly levelled, the rivers run 8 
* chance directs. Some of them inundate the plains; 
others are ſwallowed up, or precipitate themſelves i 
cataracts, and no one of them preſents any thing like? 
regular current. The iſlands are merely fragments d 
„the Continent, violently ſeparated from it by the 0. 
* cean; and what is the Continent itſelf, but a mals 0 
- © hardened clay? Here the unbridled Decp devoun it 


See replies to this objeꝭtion in Study Iv. 
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« ſhores; there, it deſerts them, and exhibits new moun- 

« tains, which had been formed in its womb. Amidſt 
« this confli& of contending elements, this baked lump 

ows harder and harder, colder and colder, every day. 

« The ices of the Poles, and of the lofty mountains, ad- 

'« yance into the plains, and inſenſibly extend the uni- 

« formity of an eternal Winter over this maſs of confu- 
+ ſion, ravaged by the Winds, the Fire and the Water. 

„In the vegetable World, the diſorder increaſes upon 
« us,* Plants are a fortuitous production, of humid and 
« dry, of hot and cold, the mould of the Earth merely. 
« The heat of the Sun makes them ſpring up, the cold 
« of the Poles kills them. Their ſap obeys the ſame me- 
| © chanical laws with the liquid in the thermometer, and 
in capillary tubes. Dilated by heat, it aſcends through 
* the wood, and redeſcends through the rind, following 
* in its direction the vertical column of the air which 
5 impreſſes that direction. Hence it is that all vegeta- 
«bles riſe perpendicularly, and that the inclined plans 
of a mountain can contain no more than the horizon- 
tal plane of its baſe, as may be demonſtrated by Geom- 
« etry. Beſides, the Earth is an ill aſſorted garden, 
8 © which preſents, almoſt every where, uleleſs weeds, or 

„mortal poiſons. 

* As to the animals, which we know better, becauſe 
they are brought nearer to us, by ſimilar affettions, 
and ſimilar wants, they preſent ſtill greater abſurdities.+ 
They proceeded, at, firſt; from the expanſive force of 
* the Earth, in the firſt Ages of the World, and were 
formed out of the fermented mire of the Ocean and of 

the Nile, as certain Hiſtorians aſſure us; among oth- 
ers Herodotus, who had his information from the Prieſts 
* of Egypt. Moſt of them are out of all proportion. 


* The reply is in Study V. 
+ The reply to this is in Study VI, 
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beard. There are dwarfs and giants. Such are, in 


* 


Some have enormous heads and hills, ſuch as the tol. 
can ; others long necks and long legs, like the crane: 
Theſe have no feet at all, thoſe have them by hundreds, 
others have theirs disfigured by ſuperfluous excref. 
cences, ſuch as the meaningleſs ſpurs of the hog, which 
appended at the diſtance of ſome inches from his feet 
can be of no ſervice to him in walking. 
There are animals ſcarcely capable of motion, an 
which come into the World in a paralytic ſtate, ſuch 
as the floth or ſluggard, who cannot make out fifty pace 
a day, and ſcreams out lamentably as he goes. 
* Our cabinets of Natural Hiſtory are filled with mon. 
ſters; bodies with two heads; heads with three eyes 
ſheep with ſix feet, &c. which demonſtrate that Natur 
acts at random, and propoſes to herſelf no determina 
end, unleſs it be that of combining all poſſible forms: 
And, after all, this plan would denote an intention 
which its monotony diſavows. Our Painters will al. 
ways imagine many more beings than can poſſibly be 
created. Add to all this, the rage and fury which de. 
olate every thing that breathes ; The hawk devour 
the harmleſs dove in the face of Heaven. 
«+ But the diſcord which rages among animals is noth- 
ing, compared to that which conſumes the human race. 
Firſt, ſeveral different ſpecies of men, ſcattered oe 
the earth, demonſtrate that they do not all proceed fron 
the ſame original. There are ſome black, others whit, 
red, copper coloured, lead coloured. There are ſont 
who have wool inſtead of hair; others who have 1 


part, the varieties of the human ſpecies, every where 
equally odious to Nature. No where does ſhe noutil 
him with perfect good will. He is the only ſenlibl 
being' laid under the neceſſity of cultivating the earl. 


* Tha reply is in Study VII. 
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« in order to ſubſiſt: And, as if this unnatural mother 
« were determined to perſecute, with unrelenting leveri- 
« ty, the child whom ſhe has brought forth, inſects devour 
« the ſeed as he ſows it, hurricanes ſweep away his har- 
« veſts, ferocious animals prey on his cattle, volcanoes 
and earthquakes deſtroy his cities; and the peſtilence 
« which, from time to time, makes the circuit of the 
« Globe, threatens, at length, his utter extermination. 
« He is indebted to his own hands for his intelligence, 

« his morality is the creature of climate, his governments 
« are founded in force, and his religion in fear.. Cold 
gives him energy; heat relaxes him. Warlike and 
« free in the North, he is a coward and a ſlave between | 
the Tropics. His only natural laws are his paſſions. | 
„And, what other laws ſhould he look fer ? If they | 
« ſometimes lead him aſtray, is not Nature, who beſtow- | 

| 

| 

| 


ed them upon him, an accomplice at leaſt, in his crim- 
z Ly ? But he is made ſenſible of their 1 only 

' as a warning never to gratify them. 

The difficulty of finding ſubſiſtence, wars, ls. 
* prejudices, calumnies, implacable enemies, perfidious 
© friends, treacherous females, four hundred ſorts of bod- 
* ily diſtemper, thoſe of the mind, both more cruel and 
more numerous, render him the moſt wretched of crea- 
* tures that ever ſaw the light. It were much better that 
© he had never been born. He is every where the victim 
* of ſome tyrant. Other animals are furniſhed with the 
* means of fighting, or, at leaſt, of flying; but man has 
been toſſed on the Earth by chance, without an al- 
* ylum, without claws, without fangs, without velocity, 

* without inſtin&, and almoſt without a ſkin; and as if it 

* were not enough for him to be perſecuted by all nature, 
he is in a ſtate of perpetual war with his own ſpecies. 
" In vain would he try to defend himſelf from it. Vir. 
' twe ſteps in, and binds his hands, that vice, in ſafety, may 
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acters, which correſpond to each particular Study. All of them are ther 
reſolved directly, or indirectly; For it was not poſſible to follow, 8! 
Work of this kind, the ſcholaſtic order of a ſyſtem of philoſophy, 


cut his throat, He has no choice, but to ſuffer, andi 
be filent. | 

« What, after all, is this virtue, bout which ſuch pa. 
rade is made? A combination of his imbecility ; a, 
ſult of his temperament. With what illuſions is fi 
fed? Abſurd opinions, founded merely on the ſoph. 
iſms of deſigning men, who have acquired a ſuprens 
power by recommending humility, and immenſe riche 
by preaching up poverty. Every thing expires with u 
From experience of the paſt, let us form a judgment d 
the future ; we were nothing before our birth ; we {hal 
be nothing after death. The hope of our virtues is 1 
mere human invention, and the inſtinct of our r paſſion 
is of divine id icution, 

„ But there is no GOD.* If hors were, He would 
unjuſt. What being, of unlimited power and goodnek, 
would have expoſed, to ſo many ills, the exiſtenced 
his creatures; and laid it down as a law, that the life d 
ſome could be ſupported only by the death of other] 
So much diſorder is a proof that there is no GOD. | 
is fear that formed him. How muſt the World har 
been aſtoniſhed at ſuch a metaphyſical idea, when Ma 
firſt, under the influence of terror, thought proper v 
cry out, that there was a GOD ! What could have mat 
him GOD? Why ſhould he be GOD? What pls 
ſure could he take in that perpetual circle of woes, 0 
regenerations and deaths. 


The reply is in Study VIII. 
+ The refutation of theſe objections will be found by the numeral ch 
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f STUDY FOURTH. | 


"3 


REPLIES 10 THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVI. 
DENCE. | 


SUCH are the principal objections which have been 
raiſed, in almoſt every Age, againſt a Providence, and 
which no one will accuſe me of having ſtated too feebly: 
Before 1 attempt a refutation of them, I muſt be per- 
mitted to make a few reflettions on the one who main- 
tain them, 

Did theſe: murmurings proceed from ſotne wretched 


| moſphere, or from ſome oppreſſed peaſant, labouring un- 
der the contempt of that ſociety whotn his labour 1s feed- 
ing, my aſtoniſhment would be leſs. But our Atheiſts 
Ware, for the moſt part, well ſheltered from the injuries of 
the Elements, and eſpecially from thoſe of Fortune. The 
greateſt part of them have never ſo much as travelled. 
As to the ills of Civil Society, they moſt unreaſonably 
complain; for they enjoy its ſweeteſt and moſt reſpectful 
homage, after having burſt aſunder all its bands, by the 
propagation of their opinions. What have they not 
Pwritten on Friendſhip, on Love, on Patriotiſm, and on 
all the Human Affections, which they have reduced to 
the level of thoſe of the beaſts, while ſome of them could 
Fender human affection almoſt divine by the ſublimity of. 
their talents ! g 
Ok, 1. N 


mariners, expoſed at ſea to all the revolutions of the At- 
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Are not they, in part, the very perſons to A many 
of our calamities may be juſtly imputed, for their flatter. 
ing, in a thouſand different ways, the paſſions of our mol. 
ern tyrants, whilſt a croſs, riſing i in the midſt of a defer, 
comforts the miſerable ? It is a matter of no fmall diff. 
culty to retain theſe laſt i in a rational devotion ; and it j 


a moral phenomenon which appeared to me, for a long re 
time, inexplicable, to behold, in every Age, atheiſm ſpring. 43 
ing up among men who had moſt reaſon to cry up the good. ti 


neſs of Nature, and ſuperſtition among thoſe who hae I 
the juſteſt ground of complaint againſt her. It is amidf It 


the luxury of Greece and Rome, in the boſom of the ag 
wealth of Indoſtan, of the pomp of Perſia, of the vohy. ſt 
tuouſneſs of China, of the overflowing abundance of In th 


ropcan Capitals, that men firſt ſtarted up, who dared u jy 
deny the exiſtence of a DEITY. On the contrary, th g 
houſeleſs Tartars; the Savages of America, continualy 1. 
preſſed with famine; the Negroes, without foreſiglt, an ſu 
without a police; the inhabitants of the rude climates ad 
the North, ſuch as the Laplanders, the Greenlanders, th 
Eſquimaux, ſee Gods every where, even in a flint. 

1 long thought that atheiſm, in the rich and luxurious 
was a dictate of conſcience. * I am rich, and 1 an: 
“ knave,” muſt be their reafoning, ** therefore there is no 
« GOD.” *© Beſides, if there is a GOD, I have an ac. 
count to render.“ But theſe reaſonings, though mtu. 
al, are not general. There are atheiſts, who pofſeſs legit 
imate fortunes, and uſe them morally well, at leaſt eue 
nally. Beſides, for the contrary reaſon, the poor manougtt 
to argue thus; I am induſtrious, honeſt and miſerable; 
* therefore there muſt be no Providence.” But in Ns 
ture herſelf we muſt look for the ſource of this unnatun 
ratiocination. 

In all countries, the poor riſe ene labour the growl 
live in the open air, and in the fields. They are penetrates | 


| CX i 91 


vith that active power of Nature which fills the Univerſe. 
But their reaſon, ſinking under the preſſure of calamity, 

and diſtracted by their daily occaſions, is unable to ſupport 

its luſtre. It ſtops ſhort, without generalizing, at the ſen- 
able effects of this inviſible cauſe. They believe, from a 

ſentiment natural to weak minds, that the objects of their 

religious worſhip will be at their diſpoſal, in proportion 

as they are within their reach. Hence it is that the devo- 

tions of the common people, in every country, are preſent- 

ed in the fields, and have natural objects for their centre. 

It always attracts the religion of the peaſantry. A hermit- 

age on the ſide of a mountain, a chapel at the ſource of a 
tream, a good image of the Virgin, in wood, niched in 

the trunk of an oak, or under the foliage of a hawthorn, iſ 

have, to them, a much more powerful attraction than the 

gilded altars of our Cathedrals. I except thoſe, however, 

whom the love of money has completely debauched, for 

ſuch perſons muſt-have ſaints of filyer, even 1n the coun- 

. hes þ | 

| The principal religious acts of the people in Turkey, 
in Perſia, in the Indies and in China, are pilgrimages in 

the fields. The rich, on the contrary, prevented in all 

their wants and wiſhes by men, no longer look up to GOD 

br any thing. Their whole life is paſſed within doors, 

where they ſee only the produttions of human: induſtry, 

luſtres, wax candles, mirrors, ſecretaries, paraſites, books, 

wits, They come inſenſibly to loſe ſight of Nature; whoſe 

productions are, beſides, almoſt always exhibited to them 

disfigured, or out of ſeaſon, and always as an effect of the 

art of their gardeners, or artiſans. 

They fail not, likewiſe, to interpret her ſublime opera- 
tions, by the mechaniſm of the arts moſt familiar to them. 
Hence ſo many ſyſtems, which eaſily enable you to gueſs 
at the occupation of their authors. Epicurus, exhauſted 
by voluptuauſneſs, framed his world and his atoms, with 
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which Providence has nothing to do, out of his own apy, 
thy; the Geometrician forms it with his compaſſes; the 
Chemiſt compounds it of ſalts; the Mineralogiſt extrak 


it from the fire; and they who apply themſelves to noth. 


ing, and theſe are not few in number, ſuppoſe it, like then, 
ſelves, in a ſtate of chaos, and moving at random. 
Thus, the corruption of the heart is the original ſource 
of our errors. Afterwards, the Sciences employing, i 
the inveſtigation of natural things, definitions, principle, 
methods, inveſted with a great geometrical apparatus, ſeen, 
by this pretended order, to reduce to order what widely 
deviates from it. But ſuppoſing this order to exiſt, ſuc 
as they preſent it to us, of what ufe could it be to Man? 


Would it be ſufficient to reftrain, and to conſole, the mil. 
erable; and what intereſt will they take in that of a ſock 


ety which tramples them under foot, when they hare 
nothing to hope from that of Nature, who abandons then 
to the laws of motion ? 

I now proceed to anſwer, one after another, the objec. 


tions, formerly ſtated, againſt Providence, founded on the 


diſorders of the Globe ; of vegetables, of animals, of Man, 
and on the nature of GOD himſelf, 


Replies to the Objedtions againſt Providence, founded'n 
the Diſorders of the Globe. 


Though my ignorance of the means employed by N. 
ture, in the government of the World, is greater than | 
am able to expreſs ; it is ſufficient, however, to thros 
one's eyes on a geographical chart, and to have read a lit 
tle, to be enabled to demonſtrate that thoſe, by which het 
operations are pretendedly explained to us, have no fou. 


dation in truth. From human inſufficiency ſpring the 


objections levelled at the divine Providence. 


STUDY IV, ; 93 


Firſt, it appears to me, no more natural to compoſe the 
uniform motion of the Earth through the Heavens, of the 
| two motions of projection and attraction, than to attribute 
to ſimilar cauſes, that of a man walking on the Earth, 
The centrifugal and centripetal forces ſeem, to me, no 
more to exiſt in the Heavens, than the two circles denom- 
inated the Equator and the Zodiac. However ingenious 
theſe hypotheſes may be, they are only ſcaffoldings 1mag- 
ined by men of genius, for rearing the fabric of Science, 
but which no more aſſiſt us in penetrating into the ſanc- 
tuary of Nature, than thoſe employed in the conſtruction 
of our churches, can introduce us into the ſanctuary of 
Religion. Theſe combined forces are no more the mov- 
ing principle of the courſe of the ſtars, than the circles 
of the ſphere are their barriers. They are ſigns merely, 
| which have, at laſt, uſurped the place of the objects 
which they were intended only to repreſent, like every 
thing elſe of human eſtabliſhment. 

If a centrifugal force had ſwelled the mountains of the 
Globe, when it was in a ſtate of fuſion, there muſt have 
been mountains much more elevated than the Andes of 
Peru and Chili. That of Chimboraco, which is the high- 
eſt of-them, is only 3220, or 3350 fathoms in height, for 
dle Sciences are not perfectly agreed, even in matters of 
Jobſervation. This elevation, which is nearly the greateſt 
known on Earth, is leſs perceptible on it than the third 
part of a line would be on a globe of ſix feet diameter. 
Now, a maſs of melted metal preſents, in proportion ta 
its ſize, ſcorias much more conſiderable. Look at the 
enfractuoſities of a ſimple morſel of iron droſs. What 
frightful ſwellings, then, muſt have been formed on a 
globe, of heterogeneous and fermenting materials, more 
than three thouſand leagues thick ? The Moon, whole di- 
xr; is much leſs conſiderable, contains, according ta 
(ni, mountains three leagues high. But what would 
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there are not more elevated than elſewhere. The noted 
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be the caſe if, with the action of the heterogeneouſneſs of 
our terreſtrial materials, all in fuſion, we ſhould beſides 
ſuppoſe that of a centrifugal force, produced by the Earth 
rotatory motion round its axis? I imagine that this force 
muſt have been neceſſarily exerted in the direction of it 
Equator, and inſtead of forming it into a globe, muſt haue 
flattened it out in the Heavens, like thoſe large plates of 
glaſs which glaſs blowers expand with their breath. 
Not only the diameter of the Earth, at the Equator, is 
no greater than under its Meridians, but the mountains 


Andes of Peru have not their commencement at the 
Equator, but ſeveral degrees beyond it, toward the South; 


and coaſting along Peru, Chili, and Magellan's land, ftop 
at the fifty fifth degree of Southern Latitude, in the Tem 
del Fuego, where they preſent to the Ocean a promontory a 
of eternal ice, of a prodigious height. Through the whole a 
extent of this immenſe track, they never open but at the 
Straits of Magellan, forming throughout, according to the ö 
teſtimony of Carcillaſo de la Vega, x a rampart fortifel 1 
with pyramids of ice, inacceſſible to men, to quadrupeds 8 
and even to birds. To l 
The mountains of the iſthmus of Panama, on the con- t 
trary, which are nearly under the Line, have an elevation 8 
ſo ſmall, in compariſon with the Andes, that Admiral 4 Wi ' 
fon, who had coaſted along the whole, relates, that on li I 
arriving at theſe heights, he experienced ſtifling heats, be. a 


cauſe the air, ſays he, was not refreſhed by the Atmol- 
phere of the lofty mountains of Chili and Peru. 

The higheſt mountains of Aſia are entirely out of the 
Tropics. The chain, known by the names of Taurus and 
Imius, commences, in Africa, at Mount Atlas, towatl 
the thirtieth degree of northern latitude. It runs acroſ 
all Africa and all Aſia, between the thirtyeighth and for- 

* Hiſtory of the Incas, Book I. chap. 8. 


tieth degree of north latitude, having its ſummit covered, 


ſor the moſt part, through that immenſe extent, with ſnows 


that never melt; a proof, as ſhall afterwards be demon- 
trated, of a very conſiderable elevation. | 

Mount Ararat, which makes part of this chain, is, per- 
haps, more elevated than any mountain of the New. World, 


if we form a judgment from the time which Tournefort, - 


and other travellers, took to perform the diſtance from 
the baſis of that mountain, -up to the commencement of 
che ſnow which covers its ſummit, and, which is leſs ar- 
bitrary, from the diſtance at which it may be ſeen, and 
that is, at leaſt, fix days' journey of a caravan. 

The Peak of Teneriff is viſible forty leagues off. The 


mountains of Norway called Felices, and, by ſome, the 


Alps of the North, are viſible at ſea fifty leagues diſtant; 
and, if we may believe an ingenious Swediſh e 
are three thouſand fathoms high. 

The peaks of Spitzberghen, of New Zealand, of the 
Alps, of the Pyrennees, of Switzerland, and thoſe on 
which ice is found all the year round, are exceedingly 
elevated, though moſt of them very remote from the 
Equator. They do not even run in directions parallel to 
that circle, as muſt have been the caſe, on the ſuppoſition 
of the effect produced by the rotation of the Globe; for 
if the chain of Taurus, in the ancient Continent, runs 
from Weſt to Eaſt, that of the Andes, in the new, runs 
| rom North to South. Other chains proceed i in other 
directions. | 

But if the pretended centrifugal force had, once, the 
| Power of heaving up mountains, why does it not poſleſs, 
at this day, the power of toſſing up a ſtraw into the air? 
It ought not to leave a ſingle detached body on the ſur- 
face of the Earth. They are affixed to it, I ſhall be told, 
by the centripetal force of gravity. But if this laſt pow- 
er, in fact, forces every body toward it, why have not the 
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mountains too ſubmitted to this univerſal law, when they 
were in a ſtate of fuſion ? I cannot conceive what reph 
can be made to this twofold objettion. : 

The ſea appears, to me, not more adapted to the for. 
mation of mountains, than the centrifugal force is. Hoy 
is it poſſible to imagine the poſſibility of its having throw 
them out of ,its womb? It is incontrovertible, however, 

that marbles, and calcareous ſtones, which are only paſt 
of madrepores and of ſhells amalgamated ; that flint, 
which are concretions of theſe; that marles, which ar 
a diſſolution of them; and that all marine bodies, which 
are found in every part of both Continents, have iſſued 
out of the Sea. .Theſe matters ſerve as a baſis to grea 
part of Europe; hills of a very confiderable height ar 
compoled of them, and they are found in many parts of 
both the Old and New Worlds, at an equal degree of cl. 
evation. But their ſtrata cannot be explained by any of 
the actual movements of the Ocean. In vain would we 
aſcribe to it revolutions from Weſt to Eaſt ; never vil 
it have the power of raiſing any thing above its level, | 
If certain ports of the Mediterranean are produced as in. 
ſtances, which the Sea has actually left dry, it is no le 
certain, that there is a much greater number, on the ſame 
' coaſts, which the water has not deſerted. Hear what 
ſaid on the ſubje& by that judicious Obſerver Maundri, 
in his journey from Aleppo to Jerufalem, in 1669: ln 
the Adriatic Gulf, the lighthouſe of Arminium, or Rim 
< 1ni, is a league from the ſea ; but Ancona, built by 
„ the Syracufans, is ftill cloſe to the ſhore. The arc 
© of Trajan, which rendered its port more commodious 
for merchants, is ſituated immediately upon it. Be 
* ritta, the favourite ſpot of Auguſtus, who gave it the 
© name of Julia Felix, preſerves no remains of its u. 
* cient beauty, except its ſituation on the brink of the Ses, 
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above which it is elevated no higher than is neceſſary 
k to ſecure it againſt the inundations of that element.” 

The teſtimony of travellers the moſt accurate, is con- 
ſormable to that of this ingenious Engliſh gentleman. 
His compatriot, Richard Pocock, who travelled into 
gypt in 1737, with leſs taſte, but with ſtill greater ac- 
uracy, atteſts, that the Mediterranean has gained fully as 
much ground as it has loſt.* Nothing more is neceſ- 
« ſary,” ſays he,“ to produce a conviction of this, than 
© to examine the coaſt ; for you will ſee, under water, 
* not only a variety of artificial productions, manufac- 
© tured in the rock, but, likewiſe, the ruins of many ed- 
* ifices. About two miles from Alexandria, are to be 
| ſeen, ad water, the ruins of an ancient temple.” 

An anonymous Engliſh traveller, in the journal of a 
voyage ſtored with excellent obſervations, deſcribes ſev- 
eral very ancient cities of the Archipelago, ſuch as Sa- 
mos, the ruins of which are cloſe to the Sea, Hear what 
he ſays of Delos, which is, as every one knows, in the 


along the coaſt, but the remains of ſuperb edifices, Which 
had never been completed, and the ruins of others 
which have been deſtroyed. The Sea appears to have 
gained on the Iſle of Delos; and the water being clear, 


. 


. 


' ſerving the remains of beautiful buildings, in places 
F where now the fiſhes ſwim at their eaſe, and on which 
the ſmall boats of theſe cantons row, to get at the 
* coaſt, 

The ports of Marſeilles, Carthage, Malta, Rhodes, Ca- 
diz, &c. are ſtill frequented by Navigators, as they were 
in the remoteſt Antiquity. The Mediterranean could 


® Travels into Egypt. Vol. I. page 4 and 30. 


1 Voyage into France, Italy and the Iſlands of the Archipelago, in 


1763. Vol. iv, Letter cxxvii. page 256, 
. O 


entre of the Cyclades.+ © We found nothing elſe, all 


and the weather calm, we had an opportunity of ob- 
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not have ſunk at any one point of its ſhores, withoy 
ſinking at every other, for water in the baſon always comg 
to its level. This reaſoning may be extended to all the 
coaſts of the Ocean. If there are found any where track 
of land abandoned, it is not becauſe the ſea retires, hu 
becauſe the Earth is gaining ground. This is the ef 
of alluſions, occaſioned frequently by the overflowing df 
rivers, and ſometimes by the ill adviſed labours of Ma, 
The encroachments of the Sea on the Land are equally 
local; and are the effect of earthquakes, which can bees. 
tended to no great diſtance, As theſe reciprocal ins 
hons of the two Elements are particular, and frequent) 
in oppoſition on the ſame coaſts which have, in other re. 
ſpects, conſtantly preſerved their ancient level, it is in. 
poſſible to deduce from them any general law for the” 
movements of the Ocean. | | 

We ſhall preſently examine, how ſo many marine fol. 
fils could have been extracted from its bed; and I coll. 
dently believe that, conformably to reſpettable tradition 
we ſhall be able to advance ſomething on this ſubjett, nd 
unworthy of the Reader's attention. To return, then, 
to other mountains, ſuch as thoſe of granite, which ar 
the higheſt on the Globe, and the formation of which ha 
not been imputed to the Sea, becauſe they contain no d 
poſit to atteſt ſuch tranſition, the ſame Naturaliſts emply 
another ſy ſtem to account for their origin. They ſuppot 
a primitive Earth, whoſe height equalled that of the pre 
ent elevation of the higheſt peaks of the Andes, of Mount 
Taurus, of the Alps, &c. which remains ſo many evidet 
ces of the exiſtence of that primeval ſoil : After this, the 
employ ſows, rains, winds, and I know not what beſide, 
to lower this original Continent down to the brink 
the Sea; ſo that we inhabit only the bottom of this end 
mous quagmire. This idea has an impoſing air; fil, 
becauſe it terrifies; and then, becauſe it 1s conformad# 
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to that picture of apparent ruin which the Globe preſents: 
But it vaniſhes away before this ſimple queſtion, What 
has become of the earth and the rocks of this tremendous 
ridance ? | . 

If it is ſaid, they have been thrown into the Sea, we 
muſt ſuppoſe, prior to all degradation, the exiſtence of 
the bed of the Sea, and its excavation would then pre- 


ſent a great many other difficulties. But let us admit it. 


How comes it that theſe ruins have not, in part, accumu- 
| hated? Why has not the Sea overflowed ? How can it 
have happened, on the contrary, that it ſhould have de- 
ſerted ſuch immenſe tracks of land, as are ſuffi cient to 
form the greateſt part of two vaſt Continents? Our ſyſ- 
| tems, therefore, cannot account for the ſteepy elevation 
of mountains of granite, by any kind of degradation, be- 
cauſe they know not how to diſpoſe of the fragments ; 
nor for the formation of calcareous mountains, by the 
movements of the Ocean, becauſe, in its actual ſtate, it is 
incapable of covering them. 

Beſides, it is not an opinion of ye ſterday, that Philoſo- 
phers have conſidered the Earth as a decaying edifice. 
Hear what Baron Buſbequius ſays of the opinion of Poly- 
| bius, in his curious and entertaining letters: Polybuus 
* pretends to have proved, that the entrance of the 
Black Sea would, in proceſs of time, be choked by the 
* banks of ſand, and by the mud, which the Danube and 
the Boriſthenes were conſtantly forcing into it : And 

that, conſequently, the Black Sea would be rendered 

* inacceſſible, and its commerce entirely deſtroyed. The 
ſea of Pontus, nevertheleſs, is juſt as navigable at this 
hour as in the days of Polybi us. x 80 

Bays, gulfs, and Mediterranean ſeas, are no more the 
eſſects of irruptions of the Ocean into the Land, than 
mountains are productions of the centrifugal motion. 


» LettcrT, page 131, 


. 
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Theſe pretended diſorders are neceſſary to the harmony 
of all the parts of the Earth. Let us ſuppoſe, for exam. 
ple, that the Straits of Gibraltar were cloſed, as it ha 
been ſaid was formerly the caſe, and that the Meditern, 
nean exiſted no longer. What would become of ſo may 
rivers of Europe, Aſia and Africa, which are kept floy, 
Ing by the vapours which aſcend out of that Sea, ani 
bring back their waters to it, in a wonderful exaRtneſ; d 
proportion, as the calculations of many ingenious mei 
have demonſtrated ? The North winds, which conſtantly 
refreſh Egypt in Summer, and which convey the emanz 
tions of the Mediterranean as far as the mountains of L. 
thiopia, to ſupply. the ſources of the Nile, blowing, in 
this caſe, over a ſpace deſtitute of water, would cary 
drought and barrenneſs over all the northern regions d 
Africa, and even, into the interior of that Continent. 

The ſouthern parts of Europe would fare ſtill worſe; 
for the hot and parching winds of Africa, which loa 
themſelves with ſo many rainy clouds, as they crols the 
Mediterranean, now blowing over the dry bed of tha 
Sea, Without tempering the heat by humidity of ay 
kind, would blaſt, with ſcorching ſterility, all that vaſt re 
gion of Europe, which extends from the Straits of Gib- 
ralter to the Euxine Sea, and utterly dry up all the cou 
tries through which, at preſent, flow a multitude of river, 
ſuch as the Rhone, the Po, the Danube, &c. 

Beſides, it is not ſufficient to ſuppoſe, that the Ocean 
forced a paſſage into the bed of the Mediterranean, 4s 
river ſpreads over a champaign country, after hayil 
overflowed its banks; it muſt farther be ſuppoſed, thi 
the track of land inundated was lower than the Ocean, 
| phenomenon not to be met with in any otker part of tht 
terra firma, all of which is above the level of the 5% 
thoſe parts excepted which have been wreſted from the 
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Deep by means of human induſtry, as is the caſe in Hol- 


land, : of Sys | = 
55 muſt ſtill farther be ſuppoſed, that a lateral ſinking 
ol the Earth muſt have taken place all round the baſon 


of the Mediterranean, to regulate the circuits, declivities, 


canals and windings of ſo many rivers, which come from 
ſuch a diſtance to empty themſelves into it, and that this 
ſinking muſt have been effected with admirable propor- 
tions: For theſe rivers, iſſuing, in many caſes, from one 


and the ſame mountain, arrive, by the ſame declivities, to 


diſtances widely different, without their channels ceaſing 
to be full, or their waters flowing too faſt or too ſlow, 
notwithſtanding the difference of their courſes and levels. 


It is not, then, to an. irruption of the Ocean that we are 


to aſcribe the Mediterranean, but to an excavation of the 
Globe, more than twelve hundred leagues long, and above 
eight hundred broad, which has been executed with diſ- 
poſitions ſo happy, and ſo favourable to the circulation of 
ſo many lateral rivers, that if time permitted me to trace 
the courſe of any ſingle one, it would be evident how deſ- 
| titute of all foundation the ſuppoſition is which I am 
combating. Earthquakes, indeed, produce excavations, 
but of ſmall extent; and which, far from forming chan- 
nels for rivers, ſometimes abſorb the courſe of rivulets, 
and change them into pools, or marſhes. Theſe hypothe- 
les may be applied to all gulfs, bays, great lakes and 
Mediterranean ſeas; and we ſhall be convinced, that if 
theſe interior waters did not exiſt, not a fountain would 
remain 1n the greateſt part of the habitable Globe. 

It we would form a juſt idea of the order of Nature, 
we muſt give up our circumſcribed ideas of human order. 
We muſt renounce the plans of our Architecture, which 
frequently employs ſtraight lines, that the weakneſs of 
our ſight may be enabled to take in the whole extent af 
our domain at a ſingle glance; which ſymmetrizes all our 
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Ades, and which, in conſtructing our houſes, placey 
wings to the right, and wings to the left, that all the pam 
of our habitation may be comprehended in a lingle viey, 
while we occupy the centre; and which levels, fits tg 
the plummet, ſmooths and poliſhes the ſtones employel 
in building, that the monuments we raiſe may be ſoft tg 
the eye and to the touch. The harmonies of Nature are 
not thoſe of a Sybarite; but they are thoſe of Mankind, 
and of all beings. When Nature raiſes a rock, ſhe in. 
troduces clefts, ' inequalities, points, perforations. She 
hollows and roughens it with the chiſel of Time, andof 
the Elements; the plants herbs and trees upon it; ſhe 
ſtores it with animals, and places 1t in the boſom of the 
Sea, in the very focus of ſtorms and tempeſts, that it may 
there afford an aſylum to the inhabitants of the Air and 
of the Waters. > | 

When Nature, in like manner intended to ſcoop out 
baſons to receive the Seas, ſhe neither rounded the bot. 
ders, nor applied the line to them; but contrived and | 
produced deep bays, ſheltered from the general currents 
of the Ocean, that, during ſtormy weather, the river 
might diſcharge themſelves into it in ſecurity ; that the 
finny legions might reſort thither, for refuge, at all ſea 
ſons, there lick up the alluvion of the earth, carried down 
by the freſh water ; come thither to ſpawn, mounting up- 
ward and upward, many of them, toward the very ſource, 
where they can find both food and ſhelter for their young 
And for the preſervation of theſe adaptations it is, that 
Nature has fortified every ſhore with long banks of ſand, 
ſhelves, enormous rocks and iſlands, which are arranged 
round them, at proper diſtances, to protect them fron 
the fury of the Ocean. 

She has employed ſimilar diſpoſitions in forming the 
beds of rivers, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel of this Study, 
though we have room only to glance at a ſubjett fo neu 
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and ſo fertile in obſervation. Accordingly, ſhe has made 
the current of rivers to flow, not in a ſtraight line, as they 


muſt have run, had the laws of Hydraulics been obſerved, 


becauſe of the tendency of their motions toward a ſingle 
int; but ſhe makes them wind about for a long time 
through the boſom of the Land, before they pour them- 


| ſelves into the Sea. 
In order to regulate the courts of theſe rivers, and to 


accelerate or retard it, conformably to the level of the 


countries through which they flow, ſhe pours into them 
lateral rivers, which accelerate it in a flat country, when 
they form an acute angle with the ſource of the main 
river; or which retard it in a mountainous country, by 
| forming a right, and ſometimes an obtuſe, angle, with the 
| ſource of the principal ſtream. Theſe laws are ſo in- 
fallible, that a judgment may be formed, ſimply from the 
map, whether the rivers which water any country are 
flow or rapid, and whether that country is flat or elevated, 
by the angle which the confluent rivers form with their 
courſes. 

Thus, moſt of thoſe which throw 8 into the 
Rhone, form right angles with that rapid river, to check 


its impetuoſity. Some of theſe confluent rivers are real 


dikes, which croſs the main river from ſide to ſide, in ſuch 
a manner, that the river croſſed, which was running very 
rapidly above the confluence, flows very gently below it. 
This obſervation applies to many of the rivers of Amer- 
ca, and remarkably to the Mechaſlipi. From theſe ſim- 
ple perceptions, which I have, at preſent, only time to 
indicate, it may be concluded, that it is eaſy to retard, 
or accelerate the courſe of a river, by imply changing 
the angle of incidence of its confluent rivers. I produce 
this not as a matter of advice, but as a very curious ſpec- 
ulation; for it is always dangerous for Man to derange 
the plans of Nature, £ 
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The rivers, on throwing themſelves into the Sea, pro- 


duce, in their turn, by the direction of their mouths, ac, 4 
celeration, or retardation, in the courſe of the tides. But 
I muſt not launch farther out into the ſtudy of theſe '3 
grand and ſublime harmonies, I fatisfy myſelf with hay. WM 1. 
ing ſaid enough to convince the candid Reader, that the in 
bed of the Seas was ſcooped out, expreſsly for receiving od 
them. | EE BL | bl 
Nevertheleſs, I muſt produce one argument more, eil. b 
culated to remove every poſſibility of doubt on the ſubjeR, a 
Had the bed of the Seas been formed, as is ſuppoſed, by o. 
a ſinking down of the ſolid parts of the Globe, the ſhores ge 
of the Sea, under water, would have the ſame declivitie In 
with the adjoining Continent. Now, this is not found a 
to be the caſe on any coaſt whatever. The declivity of hy 
the baſon of the Sea is much ſteeper than that of the ha 
bounding lands, and by no means a prolongation of 1t, 107 
Paris, for example, is raiſed above the level of the Ses, a 
about 26 fathoms, reckoning from the baſe of the bridge } | 
of Notre Dame. The Seine, accordingly, from this point, vil 
to where it empties itſelf into the Sea, has a declivity of has 
little more than 130 feet, in a diſtance of forty leagues; ha 
whereas, meaſuring from the mouth of the river, out into hy 
the ſea, only a league and a half, you find, at once, an in- WW thc 
clination of from 60 to 80 fathom, for this is the depth 
at which veſſels anchor, in the road of Havre de Grace. des 
Theſe differences of level at Land, from the level of tha 
the bed of the Sea, in the ſame line of direction, are to be ing 
met with on all coaſts, more or leſs. Dampier, an En- tha 


gliſh Navigator, has, indeed, obſerved, that Seas which on 
waſh ſteep coaſts are much deeper; and that along fat 
ſhores their depth is ſmall ; but this ſtriking difference i 
univerſally obſervable, that along flat coaſts; the bed af 
the Sea is much more inclined than the ſoil of ihe ad- 
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joining Continent, and that along high nn ſometimes, 
00 bottom is to be found. 
This clearly demonſtrates, therefore, that the beds of the 


Seas were hollowed 'out expreſsly to contain them. The 


eclivity of their excavations has been regulated by laws 
infinitely wiſe ; for if it were the ſame with that of the 
adjacent Lands, the billows of the Sea, whenever the wind 
blew toward "the ſhore, however lightly, would conſidera- 
bly encroach on the Land. This actually happens in the 
caſe of ſtorms and extraordinary tides, the waves overflow 
J their uſual bounds ; for then, meeting a declivity flat and 
gentle, compared to that of their bed, they ſometimes in- 
undate the Land to the diſtance of ſeveral leagues. This 
happens, from time to time, in the iſland of Formoſa, the 
natural ramparts of which, ſuch as the Manglier, the in- 
habitants, it is probable, formerly deſtroyed. Holland, 
for nearly a ſimilar reaſon, is expoſed to inundations, be- 
cuie it has encroached on the very bed of the Sea. 

It is principally on the ſhores of the Ocean that the in- 
viſible boundary is fixed, which the AUTHOR of Nature 
has preſcribed to its waves. It is there you perceive, 
that you are at the interſection of two different planes, the 
one of which terminates the declivity of the Land, and 
che other commences that of the Sea. 

It cannot be alleged, that it was by currents of the 
Sea the bed was hollowed out ; for where could the earth 
that filled it before be depoſited ? They could raiſe noth- 
ing above their own level. It cannot even be alleged, 
ihat the channels of rivers have been excavated by, the cur. 


rent of their own ſtreams; for there are ſeveral which have 


bound a ſubterrancous paſſage through maſſes of ſolid rock, 
lo hard and ſo thick, as to bid defiance to the pickaxes 


ad the mattocks of our labourers. Beſides, on the ſup- 


+4 0 RIES . 
Polition which we are examining, theſe rivers muſt have 


formed, at the place of their falling into the Ocean, banks 
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ruin, or chance, is, in many caſes, the reſult of intelligence 
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of ſand, and accumulations of earthy ſubſtances, of a 
nitude proportional to the quantity of ground which they 
mult have cleared away, in forming their channels, Mof 
of them, on the contrary, as has been already obſerved 
empty themſelves at the bottom of bays, hollowed for the 
expreſs purpoſe of receiving them. 

How 1s it that they have not completely filled up theſe 
bays, as they are inceſſantly hurling down into them ſub. 
ſtances ſeparated from the land? Why is not the very bel 
of the Ocean choked. up, from. the conſtant accumulation 
of the ſpoils of vegetables, ſands, rocks, and the wreck of 
earth, which, on every ſhower that falls, tinge with yel. 
low the rivers which fall into it? The waters of thc 0. 
cean have not riſen a ſingle inch ſince Man began to make 
obſervations, as might eaſily be demonſtrated from the 
ſtate of the moſt ancient ſeaports of the Globe, which ar 
ſtill, for the moſt part, at the ſame. level. 

Time permits me not to ſpeak of the means employed 
by Nature for the conſtruction, the ſupport, and the puri. 
fication, of this immenſe baſon : They would ſuggel 
freſh ſubje& of admiration. Enough has been ſaid 
prove, that what in Nature may appear to us the effect of 


the moſt profound, Not only, no hair falls from our 
head, and no ſparrow from Heaven to the ground, but not 
a pebble rolls on the ſhore of the Ocean, without the per- 
miſſion of GOD : According to that ſublime expreſſion 
of Job: Tempus poſuit tenebris, & univerſorum finem Iyſ 
conſiderat, lapidem quoque caligints, & umbram mortis.* 
He ſetteth an end to darkneſs, and ſearcheth out all pet. 
fection; the ſtones of darkneſs, and the ſhadow of 
death: He likewiſe knows the moment when that 
ſtone, buried in darkneſs, muſt ſpring into light, to ſerve 
as a monument to the Nations. 


* Job xxviii. 3. 
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Independent of geographical proofs, without number, 
which demonſtrate, that the Ocean, by its irruptions, has 
not hollowed out one fingle bay on the face of the Globe, 
nor detached any one part of the Continent from the reſt, 
there are ſtill many more which may be deduced from the 
vegetable and animal kingdoms, and from Man. 

This is not the proper place for dwelling on the ſubject: 
But I ſhall quote, on my way, an obſervation from the 
regetable World, which proves, for example, that Britain 
never was united to the European Continent, as has been 
ſuppoſed, but muſt have been, from the beginning, ſepa- 
rated by the Channel. It is a remark of Ceſar's, in his 
Commentaries, that during his ſtay in that Iſland, he had 
never ſeen either the beech tree or the fir; though theſe | 
trees were very common 1n Gaul, along the banks of the 
Seine, and of the Rhine. If, therefore, theſe rivers had 
ever flowed through any part of Britain, they muſt have 
carried with them, the ſeeds of the vegetables, which grew 
at their ſources, or upon their banks. The beech and the 
fir, which, at this day, thrive exceedingly well in Britain, 
muſt, of neceſſity, have been found growing there in the 
ume of Julius Ceſar, eſpecially as they would not have 
changed their Latitude, and being, as we ſhall ſee, in the 
proper place, of the genus of fluviatic trees, the ſeeds of 
which reſow themſelves, through the aſſiſtance of the wa- 
ters, Beſides, from whence could the Seine, the Rhine, 
the Thames, and ſo many other rivers, whoſe currents are 
ſupplied from the emanations of the Channel, from 
whence, I ſay, could they have been fed with water ? 
The Thames, then, muſt have flowed through France, or 
the Seine through England ; or, to ſpeak more conforma- 
bly to truth and nature, the countries now watered by 
theſe rivers, would have been completely dry. 

By our geographical charts, as by moſt other inſtru- 
ments of Science, we are miſled. Obſerving in theſe ſo 
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many retreatings and projections along the coaſts of the 
Continent, we have been induced to imagine, that theſs 
irregularities muſt have been occaſioned by violent Cur. 
rents of the Sea. It has juſt been demonſtrated, that thi; 
effect was not thus produced; I now proceed to ſhey, - 
that it could not poſſibly have been the caſe, 

The Engliſh Dampier, who is not the firſt Navigator 
that ſailed round the Globe, but who is, in my opinion, 
the beſt of the travellers who have made obſervations on 
it, ſays, in his excellent treatiſe on winds, and tides; 
* Bays ſcarcely have any currents, or if there be ſuch 
** thing, they are only counter currents running from one 
“ point to another.” He quotes many obſervations, in 
proof of this, and many others, of a ſimilar nature, ar 
found ſcattered over the journals of other Navigator, 
Though he has treated only of the Currents between the 
Tropics, and even that with ſome degree of obſcurity, we 
ſhall proceed to generalize this principle, and to apply 
it to the principal bays of Continents. 

I reduce to two general Currents, thoſe of the Ocean, 
Both of theſe proceed from the Poles, and are produced, 
in my opinion, by the alternate fuſion of their ices, 
Though this be not the place to examine the cauſe of it, 
to me it appears ſo natural, ſo new, and of ſuch curious 
inveſtigation, that the Reader, I latter myſelf, will not be 
angry with me, if I give him an idea of it, on my way. 

The Poles appear to me the ſources of the Sea, as the 
icy mountains are the ſources of the principal rivers. k 
is, if I am not miſtaken, the ſnow and the ice which cover 
our Pole, that annually renovate the waters of the Ses, 
comprehended between our Continent and that of Amer. 
ca, the projecting and retreating parts of which have, be. 
ſides, a mutual correſpondence, like the banks of a river. 


* Vol. it. page 983. 
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It may be remarked, at. firſt ſight, on a map of | the 


World, that the bed of the Atlantic Ocean becomes nar- 
rower and narrower toward the North, and widens to- 
ward the South ; and that the prominent part of Africa 
correſponds to that great retreating part of America, at the 
bottom of which 1s ſituated the Gulf of Mexico ; as the 
prominent part of South America correſponds to the vaſt 
Gulf of Guinea; ſo that this baſon has, in its configura- 
tion, the proportions, the finuoſities, the ſource and the 
mouth, of a vaſt fluviatic channel. 

Let us now obſerve, that the ices and ſhows form, in 


the month of January, on our Hemiſphere, a cupola, the 


arch of which extends more than two thouſand leagues 


over the two Continents, with a thickneſs of ſome lines 


in Spain, of ſome inches in France, of ſeveral feet in Ger- 
many, of ſeveral fathoms in Ruſſia, and of ſome hundreds 
of feet beyond the ſixtieth degree of Latitude, ſuch as the 
ices which Henry Ellis,* and other navigators of the 
North encountered there at Sea, even in the midſt of Sum- 
mer, and of which ſome, if Ellis is to be believed, were 
lrom fifteen to eighteen hundred feet above its level; 


for their elevation muſt probably go on increaſing, up to 


the very Pole, in conformity to the proportions obſerv- 
able in thoſe which cover the ſummits of our icy moun- 


tains; which muſt give them, under the very Pole, a 


height which there is no poſſibility of determining. 

From this ſimple outline, it is clearly perceptible what 
an enormous aggregation of water is fixed, by the cold of 
Winter, in our hemiſphere, above the level of the Ocean. 
It is ſo very conſiderable, that I think myſelf warranted 
to aſcribe to the periodical fuſion of this ice, the general 
movement of our Ocean, and that of the tides. We may 
Pplv, in like manner, the effects of the fuſion of the 


* Ellis's Voyage to Hudſon's Bay, 
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ices of the South Pole, which are there ſtill more enor. 
mous, to the movements of its Ocean. 

No concluſion has, hitherto, been drawn, relatively. to 
the movements of the Sea, from the :wo maſſes of ite ſo 
conſiderable, alternately accumulated and diffolved at the 
two Poles of the World. They neceſſarily muſt, how. 
ever, occaſion a very perceptible augmentation of its wa. 
ters, on their return to it, by the action of the Sun, which 
partly melts them once every year; and a great diminu. 
tion, on being withdrawn, by the effect of the evapors. 
tions, which reduce them to ice at the Poles, when the 
Sun retires. | | 

I proceed to lay before the Reader, ſome obſervations 
and reflections on this ſubje&, which 1 have the conf- 
dence to call highly intereſting ; and ſhall ſubmit the de. 
ciſion to thoſe who have not got into the trammels of 
ſyſtem and party. I ſhall endeavour to abridge them to 
the utmoſt of my power, and flatter myſelf with the hope 
of forgiveneſs, at leaſt, in conſideration of their novelty, 
I am going to deduce, merely from the alternate difſolu- | 
tion of the. polar ices, the general movements of the 
Seas, Which have hitherto been' aſcribed to gravitation, 
or to the attrattion of the Sun, and of the Moon, on the 
Equator. 

1 impoſſible to deny, in the firſt place, that the 
Currents and the Tides come from the Pole, in the vi- 
cinity of the polar Circle. 

Frederic Martens, who, in his voyage to Spitzbergen, 
in 1671, advanced as far as to the eightyfirſt degree of 
northern Latitude, poſitively aſſerts, that the Currents, 
amidſt the ices, ſet in toward the South. He adds, far- 
ther, that he can affirm nothing with certainty reſpetting 
the flux and reflux of the Tides. Let this be carefully 


remarked. 
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Henry Ellis obſerved, with aſtoniſhment, in his voyage 
to Hudſon's Bay, in 1746, and 1747, that the Tides there 
ame from the North, and that they were accelerated, in- 
fead of being retarded, in proportion as the Latitude 
increaſed. He aſſures us that theſe effects, ſo contrary to 
their effects on our coaſts, where they come from the 
South; demonftrate that the Tides, in thoſe high Latitudes, 
do not come from the Line, nor from the Atlantic Ocean. 
He aſcribes them to a pretended communication between 
Hudſon's Bay and the South Sea: A communication 
which, with much ardor, he ſought tor, and which was, 

indeed, the object of his voyage; but now we have com- 
plete aſſurance that it does not exiſt, from the fruitleſs at- 


tempts lately made by Captain Cook to find it by the South 


Sea, to the north of California, in conformity to the ad- 
vice, long before given reſpecting it, by the illuſtrious 
Navigator Damper, whoſe ſagacity and obſervations have, 
by the by, greatly aſſi ſted Captarn Cook in all his 7 8 8 
eries. 

Ellis farther obſerved, that the courſe of theſe northern 
Tides of America, was fo violent, at Wager's Strait, which 
1s about 659 37 North Latitude, that it ran at the rate of 
tom eight to ten leagues an hour. He compares it to the 
ſluice of a mill. He remarked that the ſurface of the wa- 
ter was there very ſmooth, which puzzled him exceeding- 
ly, by damping his hope of a communication between 
this Bay and the South Sea. He remained, nevertheleſs, 
convinced of the exiſtence of ſuch a paſſage ; ſuch is the 
pertinacity of Man in favour of preconceived opinions, in 
the very face of evidence. 

John Huguez de Linſchotten, a Dutchman, had made 
nearly the ſame remarks on the currents of the northern 
Tides of Europe, when he was at Waigat's Strait, at 70? 


* See the firſt and Second Voyages to Waigats, by H. J. e Voy- 
des to the North, vol, iv. Page 204. 
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20 North Latitude. In the two voyages which that ex. 
act Obſerver made to this Strait, in 1594 and 1595, under. 
taken in the view of diſcovering a paſſage to China by the 
North of Europe, he repeated the ſame obſervations: We 
*© obſerved,” ſays he, once more, from the courſe df 
* the tide, what we had already remarked with much ex. 
actneſs, that it comes from the Eaſt.” He likewiſe ob. 
ſerved, that there the water was brackiſh, or half alt. 
this he aſcribes to the fuſion of a prodigious quantity of 
floating ice, which ſtopped his paſſage at Waigat's Strait: 
for the ice formed even of ſea water is freſh. But Lu. 
chotten draws no concluſion, any more than Ellis, from 
theſe tides of water half freſh, which deſcend from the 
North; and full of his object, like the Engliſh Navigator, 
he aſcribes them to a Sea, which he ſuppoſes opens to the 
Eaſt, beyond Waigat's Strait, through which he propoſed 
to find his way to China. 

His compatriot, the unfortunate William Barents, 
who made the ſame voyages in the ſame fleet, but in an. 
other veſſel, and who ended his days on the northern 
coaſts of Nova Zembla, where he had wintered, found, 
to the North and to the South of that iſland, a perpetual 
current of ice, ſetting in from the Eaſt, with a rapidity, 
which he compares, as Ellis does, to a ſluice. Some ot 
theſe ices were to 36 fathoms of depth under water, and 
16 fathoms high above the ſurface, This was at Waigats 
Strait, in the months of July and Auguſt. He found 
there ſome Ruſſian fiſhermen from Petzorah, who navi. 
gated theſe Seas, covered with floating rocks of ice, in a 
boat made of the bark of trees ſewed together. Theſe 
poor people made preſents of fat geeſe to the Dutch mai. 
iners, with ſtrong demonſtrations of friendſhip ; for calam. 
ity has, in all Climates, a powerful tendency to concil- 


* Conſult the ſecond and third Voyages of the Dutch by the North, in 
the ſirſt volume o! the Voyages 0: the Eaſtindia Company, 
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ate affeftion between man and man. They informed him, 
that this ſame Strait of Waigat's, which was then diſgorg- 
ing ſuch immenſe quantities of ice, would be entirely 
ſhut up toward the end of October, and that it would be 
polſible to go into Tartary over the ice, by what they 
called the Sea of Marmara. 

It is incontrovertible, that all theſe effects which I have 
heen relating, can proceed only from the effuſions of the 
ices which ſurround the Pole. I ſhall here remark, by 
the way, that theſe ices, which flow with ſuch rapidity to 
the north af America and of Europe, towards the months 
of July and Auguſt, greatly contribute to our high equi- 
noctial tides, in September; and that when their effuſions 


gat's, this too is the time when our Tides * to di- 
miniſh. 6 
may no, be aſked, Why the tides come from the 
North and the Eaſt to the North of America, and of Eu- 
rope; and from the South, on our coaſts, and on thoſe of 
America which are under the ſame Latitudes y 
| might ſatisfy myſelf with having ſaid enough to de- 
monſtrate, that all the Tides do not proceed from the 
preſſure, or the attraction of the Sun, and of the Moon, 
on the Equator? I ſhould have proved the imperfection 
of our ſcientific ſyſtems which aſcribe them to theſe cauſ- 
But I proceed to repair what I have been pulling 
Ah by other obſervations; and to demonſtrate that 
there is no one Tide, on any coaſt whatever, but what 
owes 1ts origin to polar effuſions. | | 
An obſervation of Dampier's* will ſerve, at firſt, as a 
| baſis to my reaſonings. That careful and ingenious ob- 
lerver diſtinguiſhes between Currents and Tides. He 
us it down as a principle, founded on many experi- 
ments, of which he gives the hiſtory, that Currents are 


| * Sce Dampier's Treatiſe on Winds and Tides, 
YOL, 1. Q 


are ſtopped in the month of October, like thoſe of Wai- 
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{carcely ever felt but out at Sea, and Tides upon the Coaſts, 
This being laid down; the polar effuſions, which are 
the Tides of the North and of the Eaſt, to thoſe who are 
in the vicinity of the Poles, or of bays which have a com- 
munication with it, take their general courſe to the mid. 
dle of the channel of the Atlantic Ocean, attracted toward 

the Line by the diminution of the waters, which the Sun 
is there inceſſantly evaporating. They produce, by their 

general Current, two contrary Currents, or collateral 

Whirlpools, ſimilar to thoſe which rivers produce on 
their banks. | 

I am not taking for granted, without any foundation, 
the exiſtence of theſe counter currents, or vortices, after 
the manner of Syſtem makers, who create new cauſes, in 
proportion as Nature preſents them with new effets, 
Theſe vortices are hydraulic reactions, the laws of which 
Geometry explains, and the reality of which is complete. 
ly aſcertained by experience. If you look at a ſmall run. 
ning brook, you will frequently ſee ſtraws floating along 


the general current of the ſtream ; and on arriving at the 
points, where the counter currents croſs the general, you 
obſerve them agitated by theſe two oppoſed powers turn- 
ing and ſpinning round a confiderable time, till they are a 
laſt carried down the general current. 

Theſe counter currents are ſtill more perceptible, when 
ſuch a rivulet flows through a baſon which has itfelt no 
flux; for the reaction is, in that caſe, ſo conſiderable 
round the whole circumference of the baſon, that tle 
counter currents carry about all bodies floating in it, b 
the very place where the rivulet diſengages itſelf. 

Theſe lateral counter currents are ſo perceptible on the 
banks of rivers, that the watermen frequently take ite 
advantage of them, to make their way 1n the direction op 
polite to the general courſe, They are ſtill more decid 
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elly remarkable on the banks of inks; Father Charle. 
voix, who has given us many judicious obſervations re- 
ſpecting Canada, informs us, that when he embarked on 
Lake Michigan, he made out eight good leagues a day, by 
the aſſiſtance of theſe lateral counter currents, though the 
wind was contrary. He ſuppoſes, and with good reaſon, 
that the rivers, which throw themſelves into this lake, pro- 
duce, in the middle of its waters, ſtrong contrary currents: 
But theſe ſtrong currents,” ſays he,* © are perceptible 
only in the middle of the channel, and produce on the 
« banks, vortices, or counter currents, of which thoſe a- 
vail themſelves who have to coaſt along the ſhore, as is 
the caſe with perſons who are obliged to take the wa- 
* ter in canoes made of bark.” | | 

Dampier's Work is filled with obſervations on the coun- 
ter currents of the Ocean, which are very common, eſpe- 
cially in the ſtraits of iſlands ſituated between the Trop- 
ics. He ſpeaks frequently of the extraordinary effects 
produced by the meeting of the particular currents which 
occaſions them; but as he does not conſider the Tides 
themſelves, as vortices of the general Current of the At- 
lantic Ocean; and as I believe he did not ſo much as ſuſ- 
pect the exiſtence of its general Current, though he has 
thoroughly inveſtigated the two Currents, or Monſoons, 
of the Indian Ocean, I ſhall proceed to adduce certain 
facts, which eſtabliſh the moſt perfect conformity between 
the Atlantic Current and thoſe which he himſelf obſerved 
in the Indian Ocean, and in the South Sea. 

Theſe facts will farther prove, to a demonſtration, the 
exiſtence of theſe polar effuſions : For, univerſally, wher- 
erer theſe effuſions happen to meet, in their progreſs 
ſouthward, their own counter currents which are ſetting 
n toward the North, they produce, by their colliſion, 


" Crleveix, dy of New France, Vol, vi, page 2. 
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Tides the moſt tremendous, and whoſe direction is dia, 
metrically oppoſite. | 
Let us conſider them only at their point of departure to 
the North of Europe, where they begin to leave our coaſt, 
and to ſtretch out into the open Sea. Pant Oppidan ſays, 
in his Hiſtory of Norway, that there i is above Berghen 
a place called Male/trom, very formidable to mariner, 
where the Sea forms a prodigious vortex of ſeveral miles 
diameter, in which a great many veſſels have been ſwal. 
lowed up. James Beverelli ſays poſitively, that there are 
in the Orkney iſlands two oppoſite Tides, the one run. 
ning from the North Weſt, and the other from the South 
Faſt ; that they daſh their roaring billows up to the cloudy, 
and convert the ſeparating ſtrait into an enormous mals of 
foam. The Orkneys lie a little under the Latitude of 
Berghen, and in the prolongation of the northern coaſt of 
Norway, that is, at the confluence of the polar efuſion 
and of their counter currents. 

Other iſlands of the Sea are in ſimilar poſitions, as we 
could prove, did room permit. The channel of Bahama, 
for example, which runs with ſo much rapidity to the 
North, between the Continent of America and the Lucayo 
iſlands, produces, round thoſe iſlands, by its encountering 
the general Current of that Sea, Tides the moſt tumultu. 
ous, and ſimilar to thoſe of the Orkneys. 

Theſe counter currents to the courſe of the Atlantic 
Ocean produce, then, our European and American Tides, 
which ſet in to the North on the coaſt, while its general 
Current runs ſouthward, at leaſt in the Summer time. | 
could adduce a thouſand other obſervations reſpecting the 
exiſtence of theſe contrary Currents: but a ſingle one, 
more general than thoſe which I have od, will be ſuf— 
' Heient for my purpoſe, both from its importance andi lis 


See James Beverell, Beauties of Scotland, Vol. vii. Page 1403. 
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whenticity, being the firſt! of all thoſe which have bole 


made in Europe, and perhaps the only one; it is that of 


Chriſtopher Columbus, letting out on the diſcovery of tha 


New World. 
He ſet ſail from the Canaries about the beginning of 


September, and ſteered to the Weſt. He found, during 
the firſt days of his voyage, that the currents carried him 
{0 the North Eaſt. When he had advanced two or three 
kundred leagues from land, he perceived that their direc- 
tion was ſouthward. * This greatly terrified his compan- 
ions, who believed that the Sea was there driving to a 
precipice. Finally, as he approached the Lucayo Iflands, 
he again found the currents ſetting in northward, The 
journal of this important voyage may be found in Her- 


rera, 
My opinion is, that this general Current, which flows 


from vs Pole, in Summer, with ſo much rapidity, and 
which 18 ſo violent toward its ſource, according to the ex- 
nerience of Ellis and Linſchotten, croſſes the equinottial 
| Line, in as much as its flux is not ſtemmed by the effu- 
fions of the South Pole, which, at that ſeaſon are conſoli- 
dated into ice. I preſume, for the fame reaſon, that it ex- 
tends beyond the Cape of Good Hope, from whence it is 


aduccted toward the torrid Zone, to which it is attracted 


by the diminution of the waters, which the Sun 1s there 
inceſſantly pumping up; and that being directed eaſtward 
by the poſition of Africa and of Aſia, it forces the Indian 
Ocean into the ſame direction, contrary to its uſual mo- 
don. I conſider it, therefore, as the prime mover of the 
welterly Monſoon, which takes place in the Seas of In- 
da, in the month of April, and ends not till the month of 
deptember. 
I om likewiſe of opinion, that the general Current 
nich iſſues, during our Winter, from the South Pole, at 
at time heated by che rays of the Sun, reſtores the In- 
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dian Ocean to its natural motion weſtward, which is he 
ſides determined, 6n this ſide, by the general impulſfionlf 
of the eaſterly winds, which uſually blow in the toni 
Zone, when nothing deranges their courſe. I, farthe 
preſume, that this current, in its turn, penetrates into 6 
Atlantic Ocean, directs its motion northward by the pg 
tion of America, and produces various other change 
our Tides. 
In fact, Froger Ret that, in Braſil, the Cura foll 
the Sun. They run fouthward when he is in the South 
and northward when he is to the North.* Thoſe wh 
have had experience of theſe effuſions of the South Pole 
beyond Cape Horn, have found, that, in the Summer « 
the Southern Hemiſphere, the Tides ſet in northward, x 
was obſerved by William Schouten, who, in Jam 
1661, diſcovered Maire's Strait. But ſuch, on the con 
trary, as have gone thither in the Winter of thoſe region 
have found that the Tides run ſouthward, and came frat 
the North, as was obſerved by Fraſer in the man 
May of the year 1712. | 
It now ſeems, to me, poflible to explain the pr 
phenomena of our Tides, from theſe polar effuſions. 
will be evident, for example, why thoſe of the evenig 
ſhould be ſtronger, in Summer, than thoſe of the mol 
ing; becauſe the Sun acts more powerfully by day tu 
by night, on the ices of the Pole, which are on the lai 
Meridian with ourſelves. This effect reſembles the un 
mittance of certain fountains which are ſupplied ind 
mountains of ice, and flow more abundantly in the eyelllf 
than in the morning, It will farther be evident, how! 
happens that our morning Tides, in Winter riſe hig 
than thoſe of the evening; and why the order of on 
Tides changes, at the end of EE ſix months, as Bo 


Voyage to the South Sea, 
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+ has well remarked, who thought the fat aſtoniſhing, 
ithout aſſigning any reaſon for it ; becauſe the Sun 
7 alternately toward both Poles, the effects of the 
+ muſt neceſſarily be oppoſite, like the cauſes which 


ce them. | | 
ut I beg leave to ſuggeſt harmonies, between the O- 


and the Poles, ſtill more extenſive and more ſtri king. 
he Solſtices the Tides are lower than at any other ſea- 
of the year; and theſe, likewiſe, are the ſeaſons when 
is moſt ice on the two Poles, and, conſequently, leaſt 
r in the Sea. The reaſon is obvious. The Winter 
ice is, with reſpect to us, the ſeaſon of the greateſt 
there is, accordingly, at that time, on our Pole, and 
ur Hemiſphere, the greateſt poſſible accumulation of 
It is, indeed, at the South Pole, the Summer Sol- 
>- but there is little ice melted on this pole, becauſe 
action of the greateſt heat is not felt there, as with us, 
when the Earth has an acquired heat, ſuperadded to 
actual heat of the Sun, which takes place only in the 
weeks that follow the Summer Solſtice; and theſe give 
likewiſe, in our Summer, the hotteſt ſeaſon of the 
which we call the Dog Days. 
t the Equinoxes, on the contrary, we have the high- 
ides. And theſe are preciſely the ſeaſons when there 
eleaſt ice at the two Poles, and, of courſe, the greateſt 
s of water in the Ocean. At our autumnal Equinox, 
deptember, the greateſt part of the ices of the North 
„which has undergone all the heats of Summer, is 
ted, and thoſe of the South Pole begin to diſſolve. It 
arther remarkable, that the tides, at our vernal Equinox, 
March, riſe higher than thoſe of September, becauſe it 
he end of Summer to the South Pole, which contains 
Ich more ice than ours, and, conſequently, ſends to the 


* Bouguer, Treatiſe of Navigation, page 153» 
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Ocean, a much greater maſs of water. And it contay 
more ice, becauſe the Sun is fix days leſs i in that Hemi. 
phere, than in ours. If I am aſked, Why the Sun dg 
not communicate his light and heat, in exactly equal pro- 
- Portions, to both Poles ? I ſhall leave it to the learned 9 
aſſign the cauſe, but ſhall aſcribe the reaſon of it to th 
Divine Goodneſs, which has been pleaſed to beſtoy the 
larger ſhare of theſe bleſſings, on that half of the Globe 
which contains the greateſt quantity of wy land, and the 
greateſt number of inhabitants. 

I ſhall ſay nothing of the 1 intermittance of theſe polar 
effuſions, which produce, on our coaſts, two fluxes an 
two refluxes, nearly in the ſame time that the Sun, making 
the circuit of the Globe, over our Hemiſphere, alternate. 
ly heats two .Continents and two Oceans, that is, in the 
ſpace of twentyfour hours, during which his influence 
twice acts, and is twice ſuſpended. Neither ſhall I ſpeak 
of their retardation, which is nearly three quarters of an 
hour from one day to another, and which ſeems to be 
regulated by the different diameters of the polar cupolaot 
ice, the extremities of which, melted by the Sun, diminiſh 
and retire from us every day, and whoſe effuſions mall, 
conſequently, require more time to reach the Line, and 
to return from the Line to us. Neither ſhall I dwell on 
the other relations which theſe polar periods have to the 
phaſes of the Moon, eſpecially when ſhe is at the full; for 
her, rays poſſeſs an evaporating heat, as the late exper. 
iments, made at Rome and at Paris, have demonſtrated: 
For this would lay me under the neceſſity of detailing a 
ſeries of obſervations and facts, which might carry me too 
far. 

Much leſs ſhall I involve myſelf i in a diſcuſſion of thc 
Tides of the South Pole, which, in the Summer of that 
Pole, in the open Sea, come immediately from the South 
and South Weſt, in vaſt ſurges, conformably te the expe- 
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fence of the Dutch Navigator, Abel Taſinan, in the 
months of January and February 1692; and of their ir- 
regularity on the coaſts of that Hemiſphere, ſuch as thoſe 
on the coaſts of New Holland, where Dampier, in the 
month of January 1688, found, to his great aſtoniſhment, 
that the higheſt Tide, which ſet in from eaſt quarter 
north, did not come till three days after full moon, and 
where his ſhip's company, ſtruck with conſternation, 
were, for ſeveral days together, under the apprehenſion 
that their veſſel, which they had hauled up on the. beach 
to be refitted, could never be got afloat again.“ I ſhall 
ſay nothing of thoſe of New Guinea, where, toward the 
end of April, the ſame Navigator experienced ſeveral, on 
the contrary, in the ſpace of a ſingle night, which extend- 
ed, in direct oppoſition to ours, from North to South, and 
came from the Weſt in very rapid ſwells, tumultuous, 
and preceded by enormous ſurges, which did not break ; 
nor of the inconſiderable elevation of theſe Tides © on the 
coaſt of Braſil, and in moſt of the iſlands of the South 
dea, and of the Eaſt Indies, where they riſe only to 5, 6, 
7, feet, whereas Ellis found them 25 feet high at the en- 
trance of Hudſon's Bay, and the Chevalier Narbrough, 
20 feet at the entrance of Magellan's Straits. 

Their courſe toward the Equator in the South Sea, 
their retardations and accelerations on theſe ſhores, their 
directions, ſometimes eaſtward, ſometimes weſtward, ac- 
| cording to the Monſoons ; finally, their riſe, which in- 
creaſes in proportion as we approach the Pole, and dimin- 
hes in proportion to our diſtance from it, even between 
| tlie Tropics, demonſtrates, that their focus is not under 
the Line, The cauſe of their motions depends not on the 
traction, or the preſſure, of the Sun and of the Moon, 
on that part of the Ocean; for theſe forces would, un- 


* Dampier's Voyages: Treatiſe on Winds and Tides, pages 378 and 379 
vol. 1. R 
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doubtedly, act there with the greateſt energy, and in pe. | 
riods as regular as the courſe of theſe two. luminaries; 
but it ſeems to depend entirely on the combined heat of 
theſe ſame luminaries, on the Poles of the Globe, the ir. 
regular effuſions of which, not being narrowed in the 
ſouthern Hemiſphere, as in ours, by the channel of tuo 
adjacent Continents, produce, on the ſhores. of the Indian 
Ocean and the South Sea, expanſions vague- and. inter. 
mitting. 

It is ſufficient, therefore, to ws theſe alternate eſſu. 
ſions of the polar ices, which it is impoſſible to. call in 
queſtion, to explain, with the greateſt facility, all the phe. 
nomena of the Tides, and of the Currents of the Ocean, 
Theſe phenomena preſent, in the journals of Navigaton 
the moſt enlightened, a perpetual obſcurity, and a mult. 
tude of contradiftions, as often as. theſe ſame Navigators 
perſiſt in aſcribing the cauſes of them to the conſtant prel- 
ſure of the Moon and of the Sun on the Equator, with. 
out paying attention to the alternate Currents from the 
Poles, which direct their courſe to that ſame Equator; to 
their counter currents, which returning toward the Poles, 
produce Tides; and to the revolutions which Winter and 
Summer effect on theſe two movements. 

It has been ſuppoſed, indeed, in modern times, that the 
Sea muſt be clear of ice under the Poles, and this 1s 
founded on the groundleſs aſſertion, that the Sea freeze! 
only along the ſhore; but this ſuppoſition is the creature 
of men in their cloſets, in contradiction to the experience 
of the moſt celebrated Navigators. The efforts. of Cap. 
tain Cook, toward the South Pole, demonſtrate its errone- 
ouſneſs. That intrepid mariner, in the month of Febru- 
ary, the Dog Days of the Southern Hemiſphere, neve 
could approach nearer to that Pole, where there is 00 


4 


than: five 1 leagues, though he 1 coaſted round 
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its cupola of ice for a whole Summer; beſides this diſ- 
tance did not compoſe half the magnitude of the cupola, 
for he was permitted to advance ſo far only under favour 
of a bay, opened in a part of its circumference, which 
every where elſe was of much greater extent. 

Theſe bays, or openings, are formed in the ice, merely 
by the influence of the neareſt adjacent lands, where Na- 
ture has diſtributed ſandy zones, to aſſiſt in accelerating 
the fuſion of the polar ices, at the proper ſeaſon. Such 
are, to throw it out only on our way, for time permits 
me not here to unfold all the plans of this wonderful 


Architecture; ſuch, I ſay, are thoſe long belts of ſand 


which encottpal South America, in Magellan's Land; 
and thoſe of Tartary, which commence in Africa, at Zara, 
or the Deſert, and proceed forward till they terminate in 
the north of Aſia, The winds, in Summer, convey the 
igneous particles, with which thoſe Zones are filled, to- 
ward the Poles, where they accelerate the action of the 
Sun upon the ices. 

It is eaſy to conceive, independent of experience, that 
the ſands multiply the heat of the Sun, by the reflections 
of their ſpecular and brilliant parts, and preſerve it a long 
time in their interſtices. It is certain, at leaſt, that the 
greateſt openings in the polar ices are always to be found 
in the direction of the warm winds, and under the influ- 
ence of theſe ſandy tracks of land, as I could eaſily de- 
monſtrate, were this the proper place. But we may ſee 
examples of it, without quitting our own Continent, nay, 
in our very gardens, In Ruſſia, the rivers and lakes al- 


ways begin to thaw at the banks, and the fuſion of their 
ces is accelerated, in proportion as the ſtrand is more or 


leſs gravelly, and as they meet, relatively to the ſtrand, in 
the direction of the South wind. 

We obſerve the ſame effects in our own gardens, to- 
ward the cloſe of Winter, The ice which covers the 
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gravel on the alleys, melts firſt ; afterward that which it 
on the earth, and laſt of all, that which is in the baſon, 
The fuſion of this, too, begins at the brink, and the length 
of time neceſſary to complete it, is in proportion to the 
extent of the baſon; ſo that the central part, or tha 
which is fartheſt from the earth, is likewiſe, the laſt thy 
diſſolves, 7 

There can remain, therefore, not the ſlighteſt ſhadow of 
doubt, that the Poles are covered with a cupola of ice, 
conformably to the experience of Navigators, and the 
dictates of natural reaſon, We have taken a glance of 
the icy dome of our own Pole, which covers it, in Win. 
ter, to an extent of more than two thouſand leagues over 
the Continents. It is not ſo eaſy to determine its elera. 
tion at the centre, and under the very Pole; but the 
height muſt be immenſe. | 

Aſtronomy {ſometimes preſents, in the Heavens, an im. 
age of it ſo conſiderable, that the rotundity of the Earth 
ſeems to be remarkably affected by it. 

I take the liberty of quoting, what I find, on this ſub. 


Jett, in an Engliſh Author of note, Childrey.* This Nat. 


uraliſt ſuppoſes, as I do, that the Earth, at the Poles, is 
covered with ice, to, ſuch a height, that its figure is there. 
by rendered ſenſibly oval. This he proves by two ver) 
curious aſtronomical obſervations. ©* What obliges me, 
“ beſides,” ſays he, © to embrace this paradox, is, that it 
„ ſerves to reſolve admirably well, a difficulty of no ſmal 
importance, which has greatly embarraſſed Tycho Brit 
% and Kepler, reſpecting central eclipſes of the Moon, 
which take place near the Equator ; as that was which 
** Tycho obſerved in the year 1588, and that obſerved by 
Kepler in the year 1624: Of which he, thus ſpeaks: 
** Notandum eft hanc Lung eclipſim (inſtar. illius quan 


Natural Hiſtory of England, pages 246 and 247. 
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« Tycho, anno 1588, obſervavit totalem, & hroximam cen- 
« trali) egregiè calculum fefellifſe ; nam non ſolum mora 
« totius Lune in tenebris brevis fuit, ſed et duratio reli- 
« qua mult magis ; perinde quafe tellus elliptica effet, de- 
« metientem breviorem habens ſub Aquatore, longiorem a 
| * polo uno ad alteram. That is, 1t is worthy of remark, 
« that this eclipſe of the Moon,” (he 1s ſpeaking of that 
« of the 26th September, 1624) like the one which Tycho 
« obſerved, in the year 1588, which was total, and very 
« nearly central, differed widely from the calculation ; for 
„not only was the duration of total darkneſs extremely 
* ſhort, but the reſt of the duration, previous, and poſterior, 
« to the total obſcuration, was ſtill ſhorter ; as if the fig- 
* ure of the Earth were elliptical, having the ſmaller di- 
* ameter under the Equator, and the greater, from Pole 
* to Pole. | 

The detached maſſes, half melted, which are every year 
torn from the circumference of this cupola, and which 
are met with, floating at ſea, prodigiouſly diſtant from the 
Pole, about the 55th degree of Latitude, are of ſuch an 
elevation, that Ellis, Cook, Martens, and other Navigators 
of the North, and of the South, the moſt accurate in their 
details, repreſent them as, at leaſt, as lofty as a ſhip under 
fail: Nay, Ellis, as has already been mentioned, does not 
heſitate to aſſign to them an elevation of from 1500 to 
1800 feet. They are unanimous in affirming, that theſe 
valt fragments emit coruſcations, which render them per- 
ceptible before they come to the Horizon. I ſhall re- 
mark by the way, that the Aurora Borealis, or Northern 
Light, may, very probably, owe its origin to ſimilar re- 
flections from the polar ices, the elevation of which may, 
perhaps, one day be determined by the extent of theſe 
very lights, : I, 

Whatever may be in this, Denis, Governor of Canada, 
ſpenking of the ices which deſcend, every Summer, from 
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the North, upon the great bank of Newfoundland, ſays, 
that they are higher than the turrets of Notre Dame, ary 
that they may be ſeen at the diſtance of from 1 5 to1f 
leagues. Their cold 1s felt on ſhip board at a ſinily 
diſtance, ** They are, according to his account, * © ſome. 
times in ſuch numbers, being all carried forward by 
„ the ſame wind, that there have been veſſels, makin 
toward the land to fiſh, which fell in with ſome of then, 
in a ſeries of a hundred and fifty leagues in length, a 
% upward; which coaſted along them for a day or two, 
the night included, with a freſh breeze, and every fai 
“ ſet, without being able to reach the extremity, 1 
this manner they keep on under way, looking for a 
„opening through which the veſſel may paſs ; if they 
find one, they croſs it, as through a ſtrait ; otherwif; 
hes they muſt get on, till they have outſailed the whole 
* chain, in order to make good their paſlage ; for the 
* way is throughout blocked up with ice. Theſe ice 
* do not melt, till they meet the warm water toward the 
South, or are forced by the wind on the land fide. 
Some of them run aground in from 25 to go fathoms 
„of water; judge of their height, excluſive of what is 
above water. The fiſhermen have aſſured me, that 
they ſaw one aground, on the great bank, in 4; fathon 
** water, and which was, at leaſt, ten leagues round. | 
*« muſt have been of a great height. Ships do not cone 
** near thele ices, for there is danger leſt they ſhould over: 
turn, according as they diſſolve on the fide expoſed to 
the greateſt heat. 

It is to be obſerved, that the ices in queſtion are already 
more than half melted by the time they reach the banks 
of Newfoundland; for, in fact, they ſcarcely go any far. 
ther. It is the Summer's heat which detaches them from 


* Natural Hiſtory of North America, Vol. ii, chap. 1, pages 44994 45 
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te North, and they are enabled to make even ſuch a 
progreſs ſouthward, only by means of their floating down 
the current, which carries them toward the Line, where 
they arrive, in a ſtate of diſſolution, to replace the waters 
which the Sun is continually evaporating in the torrid 
Zone. 85 | 

Theſe polar ices, of which our mariners ſee only the 
boarders and the crumbs, muſt have, at their centre, an ele- 
ration proportioned to their extent. For my own part, 
| conſider the two Hemiſpheres of the Earth as two 
mountains with their baſes applied to each other at the 
Line, the Poles as the icy ſummits of theſe mountains, 
and the Seas as rivers flowing from theſe ſummits. 

If, then, we repreſent to ourſelves the proportions 
which the glaciers of Switzerland have to their mountains, 
and to the rivers which flow from them, we ſhall be able 
to form ſome faint idea of thoſe proportions which the 
placiers of the Poles bear to the whole Globe and to the 
Ocean, The Cordeliers of Peru, which are only mole. 
hills, compared to the two Hemiſpheres, and the rivers, 
which iſſue from them, only rills of water compared to 
the Sea, have ſelvages of ice, from twenty to thirty leagues 
broad, briſtled, at their centre, with pyramids of ſnow 
from twelve to fifteen hundred fathoms high. What, 
then, muſt be the elevation of theſe two domes of polar 
ice, which have in Winter, baſes of two thouſand leagues 
in diameter? I can have no doubt, that their thickneſs, at 
the Poles, muſt have repreſented the Earth as oval, in 
central eclipſes of the Moon, conformably to the obſerva- 
tions of Kepler and Tycho Brhac. 

I deduce another conſequence from this configuration. 
If the elevation of the polar ices is capable of changing 
in the Heavens the apparent form of the Globe, their 
weight muſt be ſufficiently conſiderable to produce ſome 
mlluence on its motion in the Ecliptic. There is, in fakt, 


| 
| 
| 
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a very ſingular correſpondence between the movement, 


by which the Earth alternately preſents its two Poles to 


the Sun, in one year, and the alternate effuſions of the 


polar ices, which take place in the courſe of the ſame 
year, Let me explain my conception of the way in 
which this motion of the Earth is the effect of theſe ef. 
fuſions. 

Admitting, with Aſtronomers, the laws of Attraction 
among the heavenly bodies, the Earth muſt certainly pre. 
ſent to the Sun, which attracts it, the weightieſt part of 
its Globe. Now, this weightieſt part muſt be one of itz 


Poles, when it is ſurcharged with a cupola of ice, of an 


extent of two thouſand leagues, and of an elevation ſupe. 
rior to that of the Continents. But as the ice of this 
Pole, which its gravity inclines toward the Sun, melts in 
proportion to its vertical approximation to the ſource of 
heat, and as, on the contrary, the ice of the oppoſite pole 
increaſes in proportion to its removal, the neceſſary con- 
ſequence muſt be, that the firſt Pole becoming lighter, 
and the ſecond heavier, the centre of gravity paſles alter- 
nately from the one to the other, and from this recipra- 
cal preponderancy muſt enſue that motion of the Globe 
in the Ecliptic, which produces our Summer and Winter, 

From this alternate preponderancy, it muſt likewiſe 
happen, that our Hemiſphere, containing more land than 


the ſouthern Hemiſphere, and being, conſequently, bea 


ier, it muſt incline toward the Sun for a greater length 
of time; and this, too, correſponds to the matter of fact, 
for our Summer is five or ſix days longer than our Win. 
ter. A farther conſequence is, that our Pole cannot loſe 
its centre of gravity, till the oppoſite Pole becomes load- 
ed with a weight of ice ſuperior to the gravity of our 
Continent, and of the ices of our Hemiſphere; and this, 
likewiſe, is agreeable to fact, for the ices of the South 
Pole are more elevated, and more extenſive than thoſe 
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of the northern ; for mariners have not been able to pen- 


etrate far ther than to the 7oth degree of South Latitude, . 


whereas they have advanced no leſs than 820 North. 

Here we have a glimpſe of the reaſons by which Na- 
ture was determined to divide this Globe into two Hem- 
ſpheres, of whach the one ſhould contain the greateſt 
quantity of dry land, and the other the greateſt quantity 
of water; to the end that this movement of the Globe 
ſhould poſſeſs, at once, conſiſtency and verſatility. It is 


farther evident, why the South Pole is placed immediate 


ly in the midſt of the Seas, far from the vicinity of any 
land ; that it might be able to load itſelf with a greater 
maſs of marine evaporations, and that theſe evaporations 


accumulated into ice around it, might balance the weighs ' 


of the Continents with which our Hemiſphere is ſur- 
charged. CES, | 
And here I lay my account with being oppoſed by a 
very formidable objection. It is this. If the polar ef- 
fuſions orcaſion the Earth's motion in the Ecliptic, the 
moment would come in which, its two Poles being in 
equilibrio, it could preſent to the Sun the Equator only. 
I acknowledge that I have no reply to make to that 
difficulty, unleſs this be one; We muſt have recourſe ts 
an immediate will of the AUTHOR of Nature, who is 
pleaſed to deſtroy the inſtant of this equilibrium, and who 
reeſtabliſhes the balancing of the Earth on its Poles, by 
laws with which we are unacquainted. Now, this con- 
ceſſion no more weakens the probability of the hydraulic 
cauſe, which I apply to it, than that of the principle of 


he attraction of the heavenly bodies, which attempts to 


explain it, I am bold to ſay, with much leſs clearneſs. 
This very attraction would ſoon deprive the Earth of all 
manner of motion, if it alone acted in the ſtars. If we 
would be fincere, it is in the acknowledgment of an 
telligence, ſuperior to our own, that all the mechanioal 
ie. 8 
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cauſes, of our moſt ingenious ſyſtems, muſt iſſue, The 
will of GOD is the u/timatum of all human Knowledge. 

From this objection, however, T ſhalt deduce conſe. 
quences, which wilt diffuſe new light on the ancient ef 
fects of polar effufions, and on the manner in SIE they 
might have produced the Deluge. 3 

On the ſuppoſition, then, of the reeſtabliſhment of te 
equilibrium between the Poles, and of the Earth's con- 


Aantly preſenting i its Equator to the: Sun, it is extremely 
probable, that, in this caſe, it would be ſet on fire. In 
fact, on this hypotheſis, the waters which are under the I- 


quator, being evaporated by the unremitting action of the 


*The Prieſts of Egypt maintain, according to Herodotus, that the Sm 
had ſeveral times deviated from his courſe ; accordingly our hypotheſis ha 
nothing new in it. They had, perhaps, deduced the ſame conſequence 
from this, that we have done. One thing is certain; they believed that 
the Earth would, one day, periſh by a general conflagration, as it had bett 
eyverwhelmed by an univerſal deluge. Nay, I believe it was one of thei 
Kings, who, as a feeurity againſt either one or the other of thele calamities, 
had two pyramids built, the one of bricky a profervative againſt fire; the 
other of ſtone, a preſervative againſt an inundation. The opinion of : 
future conflagration of Nature is diffuſed over many nations. But effeds {v 
terrible, which would ſpeedly reſult from the mechanical cauſes, by which 


Man endeavours to explain the laws of Nature, can take place only by at 


immediate order of the DziTyY. He preferves his works conformably to 
the ſame Wiſdom with which they were created. Aſtronomers have, for 
many Ages, been obſerving the annual motion of the Earth in the Eclipuc, 
and never have they ſeen the Sun ſo much as a fingle ſecond ſhort of, or 
beyond, the Tropics. GOD governs the World by ygriable powers, ant 
deduces from theſe, harmonies which are invariable. The Sun neithe: 
moves in the circle of the Equator, which would ſet the Earth, on fire, no: 
in that of the Meridian, which would produce an inandation of water; 
But his courſe is traced in the Ecliptic, deſcribing a ſpiral line between ths 
two Poles of the World. In this harmonious courſe, he diſpenſes colt 
and heat, dryneſs and humidity, and derives from theſe powers, esch 0: 
them deſtructive by itſelf, Latitudes ſo varied, and ſo temperate, all ot? 
the Globe, that an infinite number of creatures, of an extreme delicact: 
find in them, every degree of e adapted to the nature @ the” 
frail exiſtence. 
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Sun, would become irrevocably fixed in ice at the Poles, 
* here they would receive, without effect, the influence of 
that luminary, which would be to them conſtantly in the 
Horizon. The Continents being thus dried up, under 
he torrid Zone, and inflamed by a heat every day increaſ- 
ing, would quickly catch fire. Now, if it be probable 
that the Earth would periſh by fire, were the Sun's mo- 
tion confined to the Equator, it is no leſs probable, that 
it muſt be deluged with water, if the courſe of the Sun 
were in the direction of the Meridian. Oppoſite means 
produce contrary effects. | 

We have juſt ſeen, that the alternate effuſions of part 
of the polar ices merely, are ſuthcient for renewing all 
the waters of the Ocean, for producing all the phenome- 
na of the Tides, and for effetting the balancing of the 
Earth in the Ecliptic. We believe them capable of en- 
tirely inundating the Globe, were the fuſion to take place 
all at once, Let it but be remarked, that the effuſion of 
only a part of the ices of the Cordeliers, in Peru, is ſut- 
ficient to produce an annual overflow of the Amazon, of 
the Oroonoko, and of ſeveral other great rivers of the 
New World, and to inundate a great part of Braſil, of 
Guiana, and of the Terra Firma of America ; that the 
melting of part of the ſnows on the mountains of the Moon 
in Afriea, occaſions every year the inundations of Sene- 
gal, contributes to thoſe of the Nile, and overflows vaſt 
tracks of country in Guinea, and the whole of Lower 
Egypt; and that ſimilar effects are annually reproduced 
n a conſiderable part of ſouthern Aſia, in the kingdoms 
of Bengal, of Siam, of Pegou, and of Cochin China, and 
in the diſtricts wagered by the Tigris, the Euphrates, and 
many other rivers of Aſia, which have their ſources in 
chains of mountains perpetually covered with ice, name- 
„ Taurus and Imaiis. Who, then, can entertain a doubt, 
chet the total ſußon of the ices of both Poles, would be 
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| ſufficient to ſwell the Ocean above every barrier, and 
completely to inundate the two Continents ? © 
The elevation of theſe two cupolas of polar ice, vaſt zz | 
Oceans, muſt it not far ſurpafs the height of the highefi 
land, when the fimple fragments of their extremities, af. | 
| ter they are half diſſolved, are as high as the turrets of | 
Notre Dame ; nay, rife to the height of from fifteen to } 
eighteen. dre feet above the Sea? The ground on | 
i which Paris ſtands, at forty leagues diftance from the ſhore | 
i of the Sea, is only twentytwo fathom above the level of 
| neap tides, and no more than eighteen above the higheſt 
| ſpring tides. A great part of both the Old and New World 
| 1s of an elevation much inferior even ta this. 
i For my own part, if 1 may venture to declare my o. 
ö | pinion, I aſcribe the general Deluge to a total effuſion of 
| 


the polar ices, to which may be added that of the icy 
mountains, ſuch as the ices of the Cordeliers and of Mount 
| Taurus, the chains of which extend from twelve to fifteen 
= hundred leagues in length, with a breadth of twenty or 
thirty leagues, and an elevation of from twelve to fifteen 
hundred fathom. To theſe may be {till farther added the 
| waters diffuſed over the Atmoſphere, in clouds, and im- 
| perceptible vapours, which would not fail to form a very 
conſiderable maſs of water, were they collected on the 
Earth. | | 
My ſuppoſition then is, that, at the epocha of this tre- 
mendous cataſtrophe, the Sun, deviating from the Eclip- 
tic, advanced from Seuth to North,“ and purſued the di 


I And an hiſtorical teſtimony in ſupport of this hypotheſis, in the Hi. 
tory of China by Father Martini, Book I, During the reign of Yaus, the 
* {evench Emperor, the Annals of the Country relate, that for fix days to- 
4« gether the Sun never ſet, ſo that a general conflagiation was apprehend- 
ed.“ The reſult, on the contrary, was a deluge which inundated the 
whole of China, The epoch of this Chineſe deluge, and that of the Univer- 
ſal Deluge, are in the ſame century. Ius was born 2307 years before 
CaxtsT, and the Univerſal Deluge lappened 2 318 years before the fame 
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middle of the Atlantic Ocean and of the South Sea. In 
this courſe he heated only a Zone of water, frozen as well 
1 fluid, which, through the greateſt part of the circum- 
ference has a breadth of four thouſand five hundred leagues, 
He extracted long belts of land and ſea fogs, which ac- 
company the melting of all ices, of the ohain of the Cor- 


Mexico, of Taurus, and of Imaus, which like them run 
South and North; of the ſides of Atlas, of the ſummits 
of Teneriff, of Mount Jura, of Ida, of Lebanon, and of 


to his direct influence. N 
He quickly ſet on fire, with his vertical flame, the Con- 
ſiellation of the Bear, and that of the Croſs of the South; 


ſmoked on every ſide, All theſe vapours, united to thoſe 
which aroſe out of the Ocean, cqvered the Earth with an 
univerſal rain. The action of the Sun's heat was far- 


Zones of Africa and Aſia, which blowing, as all winds 


rarefied, precipitated themſelves, like battering rams of 
hre, toward the Poles of the World, where the Sun was 
then acting with all his energy. | 

Innumerable torrents immediately burſt from the North 
Pole, which was then the moſt loaded with ice, as the 
Deluge commenced on the 17th of F ebruary, that ſeaſon 
ol the year, when Winter has exerted its full power over 
| Our Hemiſphere. Theſe torrents iſſued all at once from 
every flood gate of the Narth ; from the ſtraits of the Sea 
0! Anadir, from the deep gulf of Kamſchatka, from the 


tech, according to the Hebrew computation, The Egyptians likewiſe, 
ea nackttiens reſpecting theſe ancient alterations of the Sup's courſe, 


+«ftion of one of the Meridians which paſſes TORE" 2 


deliers, of the different branches of the icy mountains of 
all the mountains covered with ſnow, Which lay expoſed 
and, preſently, the vaſt cupolas of ice, on both Poles, 


ther augmented by that of the burning winds of the ſandy 


do, toward the parts of the Earth where the air is moſt. 
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Baltic Sea, from the ſtrait of Waigat's, from the unknow 


fluices of Spitbergen and Greenland, from Hudſon's Bay, 
and from that of Baffin, which is ſtill more remote. 
Their roaring currents ruſhed furiouſly down, parth 
through the channel of the Atlantic Ocean, hurled it up 
from the abyſſes of its profound baſon, drove i impetuoul, 
ly beyond the Line, and their collateral counter tide 


forced back upon them, and increaſed by the Currents 


from the South Pole, which had been ſet a flowing at the 
ſame time, poured upon our coaſts the moſt formidable of 
Tides. They rolled along, in their ſurges, a Part of the 
ſpoils of the Ocean, ſituated between the ancient and the 
new Continent, They ſpread the vaſt beds of ſhell 
which pave the bottom of the Seas at the Antilles and 
Cape Verd Iſlands, over the plains of Normandy ; and 
carried even thoſe which adhere to the rocks of Magel. 
lan's Strait, as far as to the plains which are watered by 
the Saone. Encountered by the general Current of the 
Pole, they formed at their confluences horrible counter 
tides, which conglomerated, in their vaſt funnels, ſands 
flints and marine bodies, into maſſes of indigeſted granite 
into irregular hills, into pyramidical rocks, whoſe protu- 
berances variegate the ſoil in many places of France and 
Germany. Theſe two general Currents of the Poles hap 
pening to meet between the Tropics, tore up, from the 


bed of the Seas, huge banks of madrepores, and toſſed 


them, unſeparated, on the ſhores of the adjacent iſlands 
where they ſubſiſt to this day,* 


* 1 have ſeen in the 1fle of France, ſome of theſe great beds of madre- 
pores, of the height of ſeven or eight feet, reſembling ramparts, left quite 


dty, more than three hundred paces from the ſhore. The Ocean has lef, 


on every land, ſome traces of its ancient e xcurſions. There have been found, 
on the ſteep ſtrand of the diſtrict of Caux, ſome of the ſhells peculiar to i! 
Antilles Iſlands, particularly a very large one, called the T huilee ; in ide 
vineyards of Lyons, that which they call the cock and hen, which is cav3" 
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In other places, their waters, flackened at the extremity 
of their courſe, ſpread themſelves over the ſurface of the 
ground 1 in vaſt ſheets, and depofited, by repeated undula- 
tions, in horizontal layers, the wreck and the viſcidities 
ot an infinite number of fiſhes, ſea urchins, ſea weeds, 
ſhells; corals, and formed them into ſtrata of gravel, paſtes 
of marble, of marle, of plaſter and calcareous ſtones, which 

eonſtitute, to this day, the foil of a conſiderable part of 
| Europe, Every layer of our foſſils was the eſſect of an 
univerſal Tide. While the effuſions of the polar. ices 
were covering the weſterly extremities of 'our Continent 
with the ſpoils of the Ocean, they were ſpreading over its 
eaſterly extremities thoſe of the Land, and depoſited on 
the ſoil of China, ſtrata of vegetable earth, from three to 
four hundred feet _ 


alive in no Sea whatever but the Straits of Magellan : The teeth and jaws 
ol ſharks, in the ſands of Eſtampes. Our quarries are filled with the ſpoils 
ol the W Ocean. On the other band, if we may believe the Memoirs 
| of Father Le Comte, the Jeſuit, there are in China ſtrata of vegetable earth 
from three to four hundred feet deep. This Miſſionary aſcribes to theſe, 
and with good reaſon, the extreme ſertility of that country, Our beſt 
foils in Europe are not above three or four feet deep. If we had Geo- 
praphical Charts which ſhould repreſent the different layers of our foſſil 
ſhells, we might diſtinguiſh in them the directions and the focuſes of the 
2ncient currents which lodged them. I ſhalt purſue this idea no farther ; 
but here is another, which may preſent new objects of curioſity to the 
earned, who put greater value on the monuments raiſed by Man, than on 
thoſe of Nature. It is this, As we find in the foſſils of theſe weſtern re- 
gions, a multitude of the monuments of the Sea, we might, perhaps, be able 
to trace thoſe. of our ancient Continent, in thoſe ſtrata of vegetable carth, 
of three and four hundred feet depth, in the countries of the Eaſt, Firſt, 
ts certain, from the teſtimony of the Miſſionary above quoted, that pit 
coal is ſo common in China, that moſt of the Chineſe make uſe of no oth- 
er vel, Now, it is well known that pit coal owes its origin to the foreſts 
which have been buried in the bowels of the Earth, [t might be poſſible, 
therefore, to find amidſt theſe wrecks of the vegetable creation, thoſe of 


zerreftria animals, of men, and of the firſt arts of the World, ſuch, at leaſt, 
poſſeſſed ſome degree of ſolidity. 
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Then it was that all the plans of Nature were reverled, 
Complete iſlands of floating ice, loaded with white bean, 
run aground among the palm trees of the torrid Zone, and 
the elephants of Africa were toſſed amidft the fir grove 
of Siberia, where their large bones are ſtill found to th; 
day. The vaſt plains of the Land, inundated by the w. 
ters, no longer preſented a career to the nimble courſe 
and thoſe of the Sea, rouſed into fury, ceaſed to be nay. 
gable. In vain did Man think of flying for ſafety to the 
lofty mountains. Thouſands of torrents ruſhed down 
their ſides, and mingled the confuſed noiſe of their water 
with the howling of the winds, and the roaring of the 
thunder. Black tempeſts gathered round their ſummit, 
and diffuſed a night of horror in the very, midſt of day, l 
vain did he turn an eager eye toward that quarter of the 
Heavens where Aurora was to have appeared: He pe. 
ceives nothing in the whole circuit of the Horizon bu 
Piles of dark clouds heaped upon each other ; a pale glare 
here and there furrows their gloomy and eiidlef battal. 
ions; and the Orb of Day, veiled by their lurid coruſcs 
tions, emits ſcarcely light ſufficient to afford a glimpſe 
in the firmament, of his bloody diſk, wading through ney 
Conſtellations. 

To che diſorder reigning in che Heavens, Man, in del. 
pair, yields up the ſafety of the Earth. Unable to find 
in himſelf the laſt conſolation of Virtue, that of periſhing 
free from the remorſe of a guilty conſcience, he ſeeks, i 
leaſt, to conclude his laſt moments in the boſom of Love, 
or of Friendſhip. But in that age of criminality, when 
all the ſentiments of Nature were ſtifled, friend repelled 
friend, the mother her child, the huſband the wife ot his 
boſom. Every thing was ſwallowed up of the water: 
Cities, palaces, majeſtic pyramids, triumphal arches, em 
belliſhed with the trophies of Kings: And ye, alſo, which 
ought to have ſurvived the ruin even of a World, 9e 


— 
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peaceful grottos, tranquil bowers, humble cottages, the re- 
treats of innocence !” There remained on the Earth no 
trace of the glory and felicity of the Human Race, in 
thoſe days of vengeance, when Nature involved in one ru- 
in all the monuments of her greatneſs. . 

Sach convulfions, of which traces without number ſtill 
remain, on the ſurface, and in the bowels of the Earth, 
could not poſſibly have been produced ſimply by the ac- 
tion of an univerſal rain. / 

I am aware that the letter of Scripture is expreſs in reſ- 
pet to this; but the 'circumſtances which the Sacred 
Hiſtorian combines, ſeem to admit the means which, on 


| my hypotheſis, effected that tremendous revolution. 


In the book of Geneſis it is ſaid, that-it rained, over 
the whole Earth, for forty days and forty nights. That 
ain, as we have alleged, was the reſult of the vapours 
produced by the melting of the ices, both of the Land and 


of the Sea, and by the Zone of Water which the Sun 


paſſed over in the direction of the Meridian. As to the 
period of forty days, that quantity of time appears to me 
abundantly ſufficient to the vertical action of the Sun on 
the polar ices, to reduce them to the level of the Seas, as 
ſcarcely more than three weeks are neceſſary, of the prox- 
imity of the Sun to the Tropic of Cancer, to melt a con- 
ſiderable part of thoſe on our Pole. Nay, at that ſeaſon, 
nothing more ſeems to be wanting but a few puffs of 


ſoutherly, or ſouth weſt wind, for a few days to diſengage 


from the ice the ſouthern coaſt of Nova Zembla, and to 
clear the ſtrait of Waigat's, as has been obſerved by Mar- 
tens, Barents, and other Navigators of the North. 


It is farther ſaid, in the Book of Geneſis, All the 


" fountains of the great Deep were broken up, and the in- 
aows of Heaven were opened.” The expreſſion, the foun- 
tains of the great Deep, can, in my opinion, be applied on- 
ly to an effuſion of the polar ices, which are the real 
lources of the Sea, as the effuſions of the ice on moun- 


{ns are the ſources of all the great rivers. The expreſ- 
Yo. . T 


__ I — rr 


Line to the Poles, which muſt then have been performed 


6 maineth, ſeed time and harveſt, and cold and heat, and 
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ſion, the windows, or cataracts, of Heaven, denotes like. 
wiſe, if I am not miſtaken, the univerſal reſolution of the 
waters diffuſed over the Atmoſphere, which are there 
ſupported by the cold, the focuſes of which were then 
deſtroyed at the Poles. 

It is afterwards ſaid, in Geneſis, that after it had rain. 
ed for forty days, GOD made a wind to blow, which caul. 
ed the waters that covered the Earth to diſappear. This 
wind, undoubtedly, brought back to the Poles the evaP- 
orations of the Ocean, which fixed themſelves aney in 
ice. The Moſaic account, finally, adds circumſtances 
which ſeem to refer all the effects of this wind to the 
Poles of the World, for it is ſaid, Gen. viii, 2, 3, „ The 
* fountains alſo of the Deep, and the windows of Heay. 
* en, were ſtopped, and the rain from Heaven was re. 
«. frond: and the waters returned from off the Earth 
by . and after the end of the hundred and fy 
* days the waters were abated.” 

The agitation of theſe waters from lide t to ade contin. 
ually, perfectly agrees to.the motion of the Seas, from the 


without any obſtacle, the Globe being, on that occaſion, 
entirely aquatic ; and it being poſſible to ſuppoſe that its 
annual balancing in the Ecliptic, of which the polar ices 
are at once the moving powers and the èounterpoiſe, had | 
degenerated, at that time, into a diurnal titubation, a con- 
ſequence of its firſt motion. Theſe waters retired, then, 
from the Ocean, when they came to be converted anew il. 
to ice upon the Poles ; and it is worthy of remark, that 
the ſpace of a hundred and fifty days, which they took to 
fix themſelves in their former ſtation, is preciſely the 
time which each of the Poles annually employs, t to load: it- 
ſelf with its periodical congelations. 

Me find, beſides, in the ſequel of this hiſtorical ac- 
count of the Deluge, expreſſions analagous to the ſame 
cauſes : © GOD ſaid again to Noah, while the Earth re- 
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« Summer and Winter, and day and Wk ſhall not 
« ceaſe.“ | 

There muſt be nothing ſuperfluous i in the Words of the 
AUTHOR of Nature, as there is nothing of this deſcrip- 
tion in his Yorks. The Deluge, as has been already 
mentioned, commenced on the ſeventeenth day of the ſec- 
ond month of the year, which was among the Hebrews, as 
with us, the month of February. Man had by this time 
caſt the ſeed into the ground, but reaped not the harveſt. 
That year, cold ſucceeded not to the heat, nor Summer to 
| Winter, becauſe there was neither Winter nor cold, from 
the general fuſion of the polar ices, which are their natur- 
al focuſes ; and the night, properly ſo called, did not fol- 
| low the day, becauſe then there was no night at the Poles, 
where there is alternately one of ſix months, becauſe the 
Sun, purſuing the direction of a Meridian, illuminated 
the whole Earth, as is the caſe now, when he is in the E- 
quator. 

To the authority of Genefis, I ſhall ſubjoin a very cu- 
rious paſſage from the Book of Job,+ which deſcribes 
the Deluge, and the Poles of the World, with the princi- 
pal characters of them which J have juſt been exhibiting. 

4. Ubi eras quando ponebam fundamenta Terrz ? In- 
dica Mihi, fi habes intelligentiam. 1 

5. Quis poſuit menſuras ejus, fi noſti ? Vel quis te 
tendit ſuper eam, lineam ?2 

6.. Super quo bates illus ſolidatz ſunt ? Aut quis de- 
miſit Japidem angularem eJus, 

7. Cum mane laudarent ſimul Aſtra matutina, & jubi- 
larent omnes Filii DEI? 

8. Quis concluſit oſtiis ? Mare, quando erumpebat qua- 
h ex utero procedens : 


Gen. ch. viii. ver. 22. + Ch. xxxviii. 


+ Though the ſenſe which I affix to this paſſage, does not greatly differ 
bo that of M. de Saci, in his excellent tranſlation of the Bible, there are, 
it the ſame time, ſeveral expreſſions, to which 1 align a a meaning rather op- 
poßte to that of this learned Gentleman, 
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9. Cum ponerem nubem veſtimentum ejus, & caligine 
illud, quaſi pannis infantiæ, obvolverem ? 
10. Circumdedi illud terminis meis, & Natel . & 
oſtia ? 

11. Et dixi: Uſque huc venies, fed non 80 am. 
pliùs; & hic confringes tumentes fluctus tuos. 

12. Numquid poſt ortum tuum præcepiſti diliculo, & 
oſtendiſti Auroræ, “ locum ſuum ? 

13. Et tenuiſti concutiens extrema Terre, & excuſſiſi 


impios ex ea ? 
14. Reſtituetur ut lutum + ſignaculum, & ſtabit ſicu 


veſtimentum. 
15. Auferetur ab impiis lux ſua, & brachium excelſun 


confringetur. _ 


1ſt. Oftium, properly ſpeaking, ſignifies : an opening, 2 diſgorging, a ſluice, 
| a flood gate, a mouth; and not a barrier, according to Saci's Tranſlation, 
Obſerve how admirably the ſenſe of this verſe, and of that which follows, i 
adapted to the ſtate of conſtraint and inactivity to which the Sea is reſtrile 
at the Poles, ſurrounded with clouds and darkneſs, like a child in ſwal. 
dling clothes in his cradle, They are, likewiſe, expreſſive of the thick fon 
which furround the baſis of the polar ices, as is well known to all the mar. 
iners of the North. 

2dly. The preceding epithets of the foundations of the Earth ; of the fla. 
ing of the foundations ; of firetching the line upon it, of the Sea's breaking forth 
as if iſſuing from the womb, determine particularly the Poles of the World, 


from whence the ſeas flow over the reſt of the Globe. The epithet of c- 
ner ſtone, ſeems, likewiſe, to denote more particularly the North Pole, 
which, by its magnetic attraction, diſtinguiſhes itſelf from every other point 
of the Earth. 


* Aurore locum ſuum, the place of the Aurora. The Aurora Borealis is, 
perhaps, here intended. The cold of the Poles produces the Aurora, for 
there is ſcarce any ſuch thing between the Tropics,” The Pole is, accord- 
ingly, properly ſpeaking, the natural place of the Aurora, In the verſe 
following, the expreſſion, tenurſti concutiens extrema Terre, evidently chan. 
terizes the total eFuſions of the polar ices, ſituated at the extremities of the 
Earth, which occaſioned the Univerſal Deluge. 


+ Reſlituetur ut wi fignaculum, This verſe is very obſcure in the Trank 


lat tion of M. de Saci. It appears to me here deſcriptive of the foſſil ſhells 
which, over the whole Earth, are monuments 9 the Deluge. 
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16. Numquid ingreſſus es profunda Maris, & in noviſh- 


nis Abyſſi * deambulaſti ? 
17. Numquid apertæ ſunt tibi portz Morts + & oftia 


tenebroſa vidiſti? 
18. Numquid conſideraſti latitudinem Tm 190 Indica 


Mihi, ſi noſti omnia. 
19. In qua via lux habitet, & tenebrarum quis 3 Ge. 


20. Ut ducas unumquodque ad terminos ſuos, & in- 


telligas ſemitas domũs ejus. 
21. Sciebas tunc quod naſciturus eſſes ? Et numerum 


dierum tuorum noveras ? 

22. Numquid ingreſſus es theſauros nivis, aut theſau- 
50s grandinis aſpexiſti P | 

23. Quæ preparayi in tempus hoſtis, in diem pugnæ 
& belli. 


* In noviſtmis . Abyſſi, in the ſearch (at the ſources). of the Depth. Sai, 
tranflates it, in the extremities of the Abyſs, This verſion deſtroys the correſ- 
pondence of the expreſſion under review, with that of the other polar char- 
afters, ſo clearly explained before; and the antitheſis of noviſama, with that 
of proſunda Maris, which goes before, by affixing the ſame meaning to it. 
Antitheſis is a figure in frequent uſe among the Orientals, and eſpecially 
in the Book of Job. MNovifima Abyfh, literally denote, the places which ren- 
evae the Abyſs, the ſources of the Sea, and, conſequently, the polar ices. 


Porta Mortis, & oftia renebroſa ; the gates of Death, and the doors of the 
ſude of Death, or, the gates of Darkneſs. The Poles, being uninhabitable, 
are, in reality, the gates of Death. The epithet dark here denotes the nights 
of fix months duration, which hold their empire at the Poles, This ſenſe 
sfarther confirmed by what is ſubjoined in the following verſes; the /ocus 
tenchrarum, place of darkneſs, and the theſaurus nivis, treaſures of the ſnow, 
The Poles are, al once, the place of darkneſs, and that of the Aurora. 


t Lende Terra. Literally: Haſt thou perceived the breadth (the Lat- 
tude) of the Earth P In truth, all the characters of the Pole could be known 
only to thoſe who had courſed over the Earth in its Latitude. There were, 
in the times of Job, many Arabian travellers who went eaſtward, and weſt- 
ward, and ſouthward, but very few who had travelled northward, that is 
to by, in Latitude, 
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Common 22 of the Bible. 


4. Where waſt thou, when I 


jaid the foundations of the Earth? 


Declare, if thou haſt underſtand- 
ing. 
5. Who hath aid the meaſures 


thereof, if thou knoweſt ? Or who' 


hath ſtretched the line upon it ? 
6. Whereupon are the founda- 
tions thereof faſtened ? Or who 
laid the corner ſtone thereof ? 
7. When the morning ſtars ſang 
together, andall the Sons of GOD 
ſhouted for joy. 


8. Or who ſhut up the Sea with 


doors, when it brake forth, as if 


it had iſſued out of the womb ? 


9. When I made the cloud the 


garment thereof, and thick dark - 
neſs a ſwaddling band for it, 


10. And brake up for it my 


decreed- place, and ſet bars and 
doors, 

11. 
thou come, but no farther : And 
here ſhall thy proud waves be 
ſtaid. | 

12. Haſt thou commanded the 
morning ſince thy days ? and 
cauſed the dayſpring to know his 
place, 


13. That it might take hold of 
the ends of the Earth, that the 
wicked might be ſhaken out of 
it ? | 


And "ILY Hitherto ſhalt | 
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Tranflation of SAINT PiA 


Ve mon. 


4. where waſt thou, When! 
laid the foundations of the Earth“ 
Tellit Me, if thou haſtany knoyl, 
edge. 

5. Knoweſt thou who it is thi 
determined its dimenſions, and 


who regulated its levels? 


6. On what are its baſes ſecur. 
ed ; and who fixed its corner 


"Ma 


7. When the ſtars of the morn. 
ing praiſed Me all together, an 
when all the Sons of GOD were 
tranſported with joy. 

8. Who appointed gates to the 
Sea, to ſhut it up again, when it 
inundated the Earth, ruſhing a 
from its mother's womb; 

9. When I gave it the clouds 
for a covering, and wrapped itup 
in darkneſs, as a child is wrappel 
up in ſwaddling clothes? 

10. I ſhut it up within bounds 
well known to me : I appointed 
for it a bulwark and fluices, | 

11. And ſaid to it, Thus far 
ſhalt thou come, but farther thou 
ſhalt not paſs, and here the pride 
of thy billows ſhall be broken. 

12. Is it thou who, in opening 
thine eyes to the light, haſt given 
commandment to the dawning of 
the day to appear, and haſt ſhewn 
to Aurora the place where ſhe 
ought to ariſe? 

13. Is it thou who, holding in 
thy hands the extremities of the 
Earth, haſt convulſed it, and ſhak- 
en the wicked out of it ? 
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14. It is turned as Clay to the 
{al, and they ſtand as a garment. 
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14. A multitude of minute mon- 


- uments of this event ſhall remain 


impreſſed in the clay, and ſhall 


ſubſiſt as the memorials of that 


15. And from the wicked their 


light is withholden, and the high 
ſhall be broken. 

16. Haſt thou entered into the 
ſprings of the Sea ? or, Haſt thou 
walked in the ſearch of the 
Depth ? 

17, Have the gates of Death 
been opened unto thee ? or, Haſt 
thou ſeen the doors of the ſhadow 
of Death? : 

18, Haſt thou 3 the 
breadth of the Earth? Declare 
if thou knoweſt it all. 


devaſtation. 

15. The light of the wicked ſhall 
be taken from them, and their 
lifted up arm ſhall be broken. 

16. Haſt thou penetrated to the 
bottom of the Sea, and walked 
over the ſources which renovate 
the Abyſs? 

17. Have theſe gates of Death 
been opened to thee; and haſt 
thou ſurveyed the dark diſgorg- 
ings of the Depth? 

18. Haſt thou obſerved where 
the breadth of the Earth termi- 
nates? If thou knoweſt all theſe 


things, declare them unto Me. 


19, Where is the way where 
light dwelleth ? and as for dark- 
nefs, where is the place thereof? 


20, That thou ſhouldeſt take it 


to the bound thereof, and that 
thou ſhouldeſt know the paths t. to 
the houſe thereof ? 

21, Knoweſt thou it, becauſe 
thou waſt then born? or, Becauſe 
the number of thy days is great ? 


22, Haſt thou entered into the 
treaſures of the ſnow ? or, Haſt 
thou ſeen the treaſures of the 
hail, | 

23. Which I have reſerved a- 
rainſt the time of trouble, againſt 
the day of battle and war ? 


19. Tell me where the light in- 
habits, and what is the place of 
darkneſs, 

20. That thou mayeſt conduct 
each to its deſtination, ſeeing thou 
knoweſt their habitation, and the 
9 that leads to it. 

. Didſt thou know, as theſe 
8 already exiſted, that thou 
thyſelf wert to be born; and 
hadſt thou then diſcovered the 
fleeting number of thy days? 

22, 23. Haſt thou, I ſay, enter- 
ed into the treaſures of the ſnow, 
and ſurveyed thoſe tremendous 
reſervoirs of hail, which I have 
prepared againſt the time of the 
adverſary, and for the day of 
battle and war ? 
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The Reader, I flatter myſelf, will not be diſpleaſet x 
my having deviated ſomewhat from my ſubjeR, that! 
might exhibit to him the agreement between my hypothe, 
fis and the traditions of the Holy Scriptures ; and elpec. 
ally. between it and thoſe, though not free from 
ſcurity, of a Book, perhaps, the moſt ancient that exify, 
Our moſt learned Theologians agree in thinking, tha 
Job wrote prior to Moſes. Whether this be the caſe q 
not, ſurely no one ever painted Nature with greater ſub 
limity. %%% Er wok 
WMe may, farther, arrive at complete . aſſurance of th 
general effect of the polar effuſions. on the Ocean, fron 
the particular effects of the icy effuſions of mountains, 0 
the lakes and rivers of the Continent. I ſhall here u. 
late ſome examples of theſe laſt ; for the human mind 
from its natural weakneſs, loves to particularize all the 
objects of its ſtudies, And this is the reaſon why it x. 
prehends, much more quickly,: the laws of Nature, in 
fmall objects, than in thoſe which are great. 

Addiſon, in his remarks on Miſon's Tour to Italy, 
page 3292, ſays, that there is in the Lake of Geneva, i 
Summer, towards evening, a kind of flux and reflux, oe 
caſioned by the melting of the ſnows, which fall into i 
in greater quantities after noon, than at other ſeaſons of the 
day. He explains, beſides, with much clearneſs, ash 
generally does, from the alternate effuſions of the ices a 
the mountains of Switzerland, the intermittance of cer 
tain fountains of that country, which flow only at partic 
ular hours of the day. 

If this digreſſion were not already too long, I coul 
demonſtrate, that there is no one fountain, nor lake, n 
river, ſubject to a particular flux and reflux, but what is in. 
debted for it to icy mountains, which ſupply their ſourcg 
I ſhall ſubjoin but a very few words more reſpel. 
ing thoſe of the Euripus ; the frequent and irregul 
movements of which ſo much embarraſſed the Philolo 
phers of Antiquity, and which may be fo caſily exp 
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of from the icy effuſions of the e HE. moun- 


tains. 
he. The Euripus, it is well known, is a Knit of the Arch- 
. belago, which ſeparates the ancient Beotia from the ifl- 
bind of Eubea, now Negropont. About the middle of this 
* brit, where it is moſt narrow, the water is known to flow, 


ſometimes to the North, ſometimes to the South, ten, 
twelve, fourteen times a day, with the [rapidity of a tor- 
rent. Theſe multiplied, and, very frequently, unequal 
movements, cannot poſſibly be referred to the tides of the 
Ocean, which are ſcarcely perceptible in the Mediterra- 
nean. A Jeſuit quoted by Spon,* endeavours to recon- 
eile theſe to the phaſes of the Moon; but ſuppoſing the 
table of them, which he produces, to be accurate, their 
regularity and irregularity will always remain a difficulty 
of no eaſy ſolution. He refutes Seneca, the Tragic Poet, 

who aſcribes to the nt oma but ſeven fluxes, in the day 


ume only: 


Dam lalla Titan mergat Oceano juga. 


Till Titan's tired ſteeds in th' Ocean plunge, 


He adds farther, J know not after whom, that in the Sea 
of Perſia the flux never takes place but in the night time; 
and that under the Arctic Pole, on the contrary, it is per- 
ceptible twice in the day time, without being ever obſerv- 
el in the night. It is not ſo, ſays he, with the Euripus. 
[ ſhall obſerve, by the way, that his remark with re- 
Ipett to the Pole, ſuppoſing it true, evinces that its two 
lurnal fluxes are the effects of the Sun, who acts, only 
luring the day, on the two icy extremities of the Conti- 
ents of the New World, and of the Old. As to the 
uripus, the variety, the number, and the rapidity of its 
puxes, prove that they have their origin, in hike manner, 
in icy mountains, ſituated at different diſtances, and under 


Voyage to Greece and the Levant, by Spon, vol. i. Page 340, 
VOL, 1. U 
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different aſpetts of the Sun. For, according to that fan 
Jeſuit, the iſland of Eubea, which is on one ſide of the 
ftrait, contains mountains covered with ſnow for f 
months of the year ; and we know equally well, that Be. 
otia, which is on the other fide, contains 1 moun. 
tains of an equal elevation, and even ſome which ax 
crowned with ice all the year round, ſuch as Mount Ott, 
If theſe fluxes and refluxes of the Euripus take place y 
frequently in Winter, which is not affirmed, the cauſe d 
them muſt be aſcribed to the rains which fall, at that fe, 
ſon of the year, on the ſummits of theſe lofty collaten 
mountains. 

I ſhall enable the Re to form an idea of theſe, nyt 
very apparent, cauſes of the movements of the Euripu, 
by here tranſcribing what Sþon relates, in another place, 
of the Lake of Livadia, or Copaide, which is in its vici. 
ity. This lake receives the firſt fluxes of the icy effuſion 
of the mountains of Beotia, and communicates them, u. 
doubtedly, to the Euripus, through the mountain which 
ſeparates them. It receives,” ſays he, © ſeveral nal 
*« rivers, the Cephiſus and others, which water that ben. 
** tiful plain, whoſe circumference is about fifteen league 
and abounds in corn and paſture. Beſides, it was for 
% merly one of the moſt populous regions of Beqti, 
* But the. water of this lake, ſometimes, ſwells ſo yu. 
** lently, by the rains and melted ſnows, that it once in 
* undated two hundred villages of the plain. It wollt 
* even be capable of producing a regular annual inunds 


tion, if Nature, affiſted, perhaps, by Art,+ had not con 


Voyage to Greece and the Levant, by Spor , vol. ii. pages 88 and 89. 


+ Sþon, undoubtedly, did not conſider what he was ſaying, when de 


ſuggeſted an idea of the poſſibility of Art aſſiſting Nature in the conſtruc 
tion of ſive ſubterranean canals, each ten miles long, through a ſolid rock, 
Theſe ſubterranean canals are frequently met with in mountainous countries 
of which I could produce a thouſand inſtances. They contribute to tl 
circulation of waters, which could not otherwiſe force a paſſage through ei. 
tended chains of mountains. Nature pierces the rocks, and ſends 1! 
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« trived for it an outlet, by five great canals; under the 
« adjacent mountain of the Euripus, between Negropont 
„ and Talanda, through which the water of the lake is 

Iped up, and throws itſelf into the Sea on the oppo- 
« ſite fide of the mountain. The Greeks call this place 
« (atabathra : (the whirlpools.) Strabo, ſpeaking of this 
„lake, ſays, nevertheleſs, that there appeared no outlet 
« in his time, unleſs it be, that the Cephiſus, ſometimes, 
forced a paſſage under ground. But it is only neceſſary 
* to read the account which he gives of the changes that 
« take place in this moraſs, not to be ſurpriſed at what 


through the apertures, juſt as ſhe has pierced ſeveral of the bones of the hu- 
man body, for the purpoſe of tranſmitting certain veins, I leave to the Read- 
er the proſecution of this new idea. I have ſaid enough to convince him, 
that this Globe is not the production of diſorder or chance. | 

I ſhall conclude theſe obſervations, with a reflection reſpecting the two 
Travellers, whom I have been quoting: It may, perhaps, have a good 
moral effect. Spon was a Frenchman, and George Wheeler Engliſh. They 
travelled in company over the Archipelago, The former brought home 
with him a great collection of Greek inſcriptions and epitaphs ; and the lit. 
erati of the laſt age cried him up highly, The other has given us the names 
and characters of a great many very curious plants, which grow on the ru- 
ins of Greece, and which, in my opinion, convey a very affecting intereſt 
into his relations, He is little known among us. 

According to the deſcriptive titles which each of theſe Gentlemen aſſum- 
ed, Jacob Spon was a Phyſician aſſociate of Lyons, and an eager inveſtigator 
of the monuments of men, George Wheeler was a Country Gentleman, and 
enthuſiaſtically attached to thoſe of Nature, Their taſtes, to judge from 
ituations, ought to have been reverſed ; and that the Gentleman ſhould 
hare been fond of monumental inſcriptions, and the Phyfician of plants; 
but, as we ſhall have occaſion to obſerve, in the ſequel of theſe Studies, our 
paſſions ſpring out of contraricties,.and are, almoſt always, in oppoſition to 
our conditions. It was from an effect of this harmonic law of Nature, that 
though thefe Travellers were, the one Engliſh, and the other French, they 

led in the moſt perfect union, I remark, to their honour, that they quote 
each other in terms of the higheſt reſpe& and approbation, 

Miniſters of State, would you form Societics which ſhall be cordially 
uaited among We do not aſſort Acade micians with Academicians, 
doldiers with Soldiers, Merchants with Merchants, Monks with Monks, 
but aſſociate Men of oppoſite conditions, and you will behold harmony 

| pervaGe the aſſociation; provided, however, that you exclude the ambitious, 
Which is indeed, no eaſy taſk, ambition being one of a firſt vices which 
e mode of education inſtils. 
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* he has affirmed of its outlets. Mr. Wheeler, who went 
* to examine this ſpot after my departure from Greece 
ce * ſays it is one of the greateſl curioſities in the count 
“ the mountain being near ten miles broad, and almoſ 5 
6 © tirely one maſs of ſolid rock.” 

I have no doubt that ſeveral objections may be ſtarted 
againſt the haſty explanation which has been given of the 
courſe of the Tides, of the Earth's motion in the Eclip. 
tic, and of the Univerſal Deluge, by the effufions of the 
polar ices; but, I have the courage to repeat it, theſe 
phyſical cauſes preſent themſelves with a higher degree of 
probability, of ſimplicity and of conformity to the genera 
progreſs of Nature, than the aſtronomical cauſes, fo fa 
beyond our reach, by which attempts have been made to 
explain them. It belongs to the impartial Reader to de. 
cide. If he is on his guard againſt the novelty of ſyſtems, 
which are not yet ſupported by puffers, he ought to be no 
leſs ſo, againſt the antiquity of thoſe which have many 
Tuch ſupporters. 

Let us now return to the form of the great baſon of the 
Ocean. Two principal Currents creſs it from Eaſt to 
Weſt, and from North to South. The firſt, coming 
from the South Pole, puts in motion the Seas of India 
and, directed along the eaſtern extent of the Old Cont: 
nent, runs from Eaft to Weſt, and from Wet to Eaſt, i 
the courſe of the ſame year, forming, in the Indian Ocean, 
what are called the Monſoons. This we have already fe. 
marked ; but what has not been hitherto brought forward, 
though it well deſerves to be ſo, is, that all the bays, 
creeks and mediterraneans of ſouthern Aſia, ſuch as the 


gulfs of Siam and Bengal, the Perſian Gulf, the Red Ses 


and a great many others, are directed, relatively to this } 


Current, North and South, ſo as not to be ſtemmed by it 

The ſecond Current, in like manner, iſſuing from the 
North Pole, gives an oppoſite movement to our Ocean, 
and, incloſed between the continent of America and ours, 
proceeds from North to South, and returns from Souti i 
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North in the ſame year, forming, like that of India, real 
Monſoons, though not ſo carefully obſerved by Navigators. 
All the bays and mediterraneans of Europe, as the Baltic, 
the Channel, the Bay of Biſcay, the Mediterranean prop- 
erly ſo called; and all thoſe on the eaſtern coaſt of A- 
merica, as the Bay of Baffin, Hudſon's Bay, the Gulf of 
Mexico, as well as many others which might be mention- 
ed, are directed, relatively to this Current, Eaſt and Weſt; 
or, to ſpeak with more precifion, the axis of all the open- 
ings of the Land in the Old and New Worlds, are perpen- 
dicular to the axis of theſe general Currents, ſo that their 

mouth only is croſſed by them, and their. depth is not 
expoſed to the impulſions of the general movements of the 
Ocean. 

It is becauſe of the calmneſs of bays, that ſo many veſ- 
ſels run thither in queſt of anchoring ground; and it is 
for this reaſon that Nature has placed, in their bottoms, 
the mouths of moſt rivers, as we before obſerved, that 
their waters might be diſcharged into the Ocean, without 
being driven furiouſly back by the direction of its Cur- 
rents. She has employed ſimilar precautions for the ſecu- 
| rity of even the ſmalleſt ſtreams which empty themſelves 
| into the Sea, There is not a ſingle experienced ſeaman 
who does not know, that there is ſearcely a creek but what 
| has its little rivulet. But for the Wiſdom apparent in 
theſe diſpoſitions, the ſtreams, deſtined to water the Earth 
muſt frequently have deluged i TEL, 

Nature employs ſtill other means for 1 the courſe 
of rivers, and eſpecially for protecting their diſcharges in- 
tothe Sea, The chief of theſe are iſlands. Iflands pre- 
| ſent, to the rivers, channels of different directions, that if 
the Winds, or the Currents of the Ocean, ſhould block up 
one of then outlets, the waters might have a free paſſage 
through another. It may be remarked, that ſhe has mul- 
uplied iſ]ands at the mouths of rivers the moſt expoſed to 
this twofold 1 inconveniency; - ſuch as, for example, at that 
6: the Amazon, which 1s forever attacked by the Eaſt 
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wind, and ſituated on one of the moſt prominent parts of 
America. There they are ſo many in number, and forn 
with each other channels of ſuch different courſes, thy 
one outlet points North Eaft, and another South Faſt and 
from the firſt to the laſt the diſtance 1 is upward of a hun. 
dred leagues. 

Fluviatic iſlands are not formed, as has been currently 
believed, of ſolid ſubſtances waſhed down by rivers, and 
aggregated : They are, on the contrary, for the moſt part, 
very much elevated above the level of theſe rivers, and 
many of them contain rivers and mountains of their own, 
Such elevated iſlands are, beſides, frequently found at 
the confluence of a ſmaller and a greater river. They 
ſerve to facilitate their communication, and to open a 
double paſſage to the current of the ſmaller river. A; 
often then as you fee iſlands in the channel of a great 
river, you may be aſſured there is ſome lateral inferior 
river, or rivulet, in the vicinity. 

There are, in truth, many of theſe confluent rivulet 
which have been dried up by the ill adviſed Iabours of 
men, but you will always find, oppoſite to the iflands 
which divided their confluence, a correſpondent valley, 
in which you may trace their ancient channel. There 
are, hkewiſe, ſome of theſe iſlands in the midſt of the 
courſe of rivers, in places expoſed to the winds, I ſhall 
obſerve, by the way, that we recede very widely from 
the intentions of Nature, in reuniting the iſlands of a tiv. 
er to the adjoining Continent ; for its waters, in this caſe, 
flow in only one ſingle channel, and when the winds hap- 
pen to blow in oppoſition to the current, they can eſcape 
neither to the right nor to the left; they ſwell, they over. 
ow, inundate the plains, carry away the bridges, and oc- 
caſion moſt of the ravages which, in modern times, lo 
frequently endamage our cities. 

We do not, then, find bays or gults at the extremities 
of the ente of the Ocean; but, on the contrary, ill 
ands, At the extremity of the great eaſtern Current of 
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lie Indian Ocean is placed the Iſland of Madagaſcar, 
which protects Africa againſt its violence. The iſlands 
ot the Terra del Fuego defend, in like manner, the ſouth- 
em extremity of America, at the confluence of the eaſt- 
em and weſtern Currents of the South Seas. The numer- 
bus archipelagos of the Indian Ocean and South Sea are 
ſituated about the Line, where the two general Currents 
of the North and South Seas meet. | 

With iſlands, too, it is that Nature protects the inlets 
of bays and mediterraneans. Great Britain and Ireland 
cover that of the Baltic; the iſlands of Welcom and 
Cood Fortune cover Hudſon's Bay; the iſland of St. 
Laurence protects the entrance of the gulf which bears 
that name; the chain of the Antilles, the gulf of Mexi- 
co; the iſles of Japan, the double gulf formed by the pen- 
inſula of Goree with the country adjacent. All cur- 
rents bear upon iſlands, Moſt of theſe are, for this rea- 
ſon, noted from their prodigious ſwells, and their guſts 
| of wind; ſuch are the Azores, the Bermudas, the iſland 
| of Triſtan, of Acunhah, &c. Not that they contain with- 
in themſelves the cauſes of ſuch phenomena, but from 
their being placed in the focuſes of the reyolutions of the 
Ocean, and even of the Atmoſphere, for the purpoſe of 
weakening their effects. They are in poſitions nearly 
ſimilar to thoſe of Capes, which are all celebrated for the 
violent tempeſts which beat upon them: As Cape Finiſ- 
terre, at the extremity of Europe ; the Cape of Good 
Hope, at that of Africa; and Cape Horn, at that of A- 
merica, Hence comes the ſea proverb to double the 
Cape, to expreſs the ſurmounting of ſome great difficulty. 
| The Ocean accordingly, inftead of bearing upon the re- 
tiring parts of the Continent, ſets in upon thoſe which are 
moſt prominent ; and it muſt ſpeedily have deſtroyed 
theſe, had not Nature fortified them in a moſt wonderful 
manner, | 

The weſtern coaſt of Africa is defended by a long bank 
of ſand, on which the billows of the Atlantic Ocean are 
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continually breaking. Braſil, in the whole extent of i 
ſhores, oppoſes to the winds, which blow continually 
from the Eaſt, and to the Currents of the Sea, a prodigioy 
rampart of rocks, more than a thouſand leagues long, 
twenty paces broad at the ſummit, and of an unknow 
thickneſs at the baſe. It is a muſket ſhot diſtant from 
the beach. It is entirely covered at high water, and on 
the retreating of the tide, it exhibits the elevation of: 
peak. This enormous dike is compoſed of one ſolid mak 
lengthwiſe, as has been aſcertained by repeated borings; 
and it would be impoſſible for a veſſel to get into Braſil 
were it not for the ſeveral inlets which Nature hay 
formed.“ 2H | 
Go from South to North, and you find ſimilar precau- 
tions employed. The coaſt of Norway is provided with 
a bulwark nearly reſembling that of Braſil. Pont Opps. 
dan tells us, that this coaſt, which is nearly three hundre 
leagues in length, is, for the moſt part, ſteep, angular, aul 
pendant; fo that the Sea, in many places, preſents a depth 
of no leſs than three hundred fathoms cloſe in ſhore, 
This has not prevented Nature from protecting theſe 
coaſts, by a multitude of iſles, great and ſmall. * By 
ſuch a rampart,” ſays that Author, * conſiſting of, per- 

haps, a million, or more, of maſly ſtone pillars, found- 

ed in the very depth of the Sea, the chapiters of which 

riſe only a few fathoms above the ſurface, all Norway 
« is defended to the Weſt, equally againſt the enemy, and 
* againſt the Ocean.” There are, however, ſome coal 
harbours behind this ſpecies of ſea bulwark, of a con- 
ſtruction ſo wonderful. But as there is frequently great 
danger, adds he, of ſhips being driven aſhore, before they 
can get into port, from the winds and currents which 
are very violent in the ſtraits of theſe rocks and iſles, and 
from the difficulty of anchoring in ſuch a vaſt depth ol 
water, Government has been at the expenſe of faſtening 
ſeveral hundreds of ſtrong iron rings in the rocks, more 


* Sec Hiſtory of the Troubles of Braſil, by Peter Mo rcau. 
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han two fathoms above water, by which veſſels may be 

ſafely moored. | | 
| Nature has infinitely varied theſe means of protection, 
eſpecially in the iſlands themſelves which protect the 
continent. She has, for example, ſurrounded the Iſle of 
France with a bank of madrepores, which opens only at 
the places where the rivers of that iſland empty themſelves 
into the Sea. Other iſlands, ſeveral of the Antilles in 

particular, were defended by foreſts of mangliers which 
grow in the ſea water, and break the violence of the 
waves, by yielding to their motion. To the deſtruction, 

perhaps, of theſe vegetable fortifications, we ought to 
aſcribe the irruptions of the Sea, now ſo frequent in ſev- 
eral iſlands, particularly that of Formoſa, There are 
others which conſiſt of pure rock, riſing out of the boſom 
of the waves, like huge moles ; ſuch is the Maritimo, in 
the Mediterranean, Others are volcanic, as the Iſle of 
Fuego, one of the Cape de Verd iſlands, and ſeveral oth- 
lers, of the ſame deſcription, in the South Sea, riſe like 
pyramids with fiery ſummits, and anſwer the purpoſe of 
lighthouſes to mariners, by their flame in the night time, 
and their ſmoke by day. 

The Maldivia iſlands are defended againſt the Ocean, 
by precautions the moſt aſtoniſhing. In truth, they are 
more expoſed than many others, being ſituated in the very 
midſt of that great Current of the Indian Ocean, of which 
rention has been already made, and which paſſes and re- 
pales them twice a year. They are, beſides, ſo low, as 
hardly to riſe above the level of the water; and they are 
ſo ſmall, and ſo numerous, that they have been computed 
it twelve thouſand, and ſeveral are ſo near each other, 
that it is poſſible to leap over the channel which divides 
them, Nature has firſt collected them into cluſters, or ar- 
hipelagos, ſeparated from each other by deep channels 
Which go from Eaſt to Weſt, and which preſent various 
paſſages to the general Current of the Indian Ocean. 


heſe "cluſters are thirteen in number, and extend, in a 
vol. 1. * 5 
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row, from the eighth degree of northern to the fourth de. 
gree of ſouthern Latitude, which gives them a length gf 
three hundred of our leagues of 25 to a degree. 

But let us permit the intereſting and unfortunate Fray. 
cis Pyrard, who there paſſed the flower of his days, in; 
ſtate-of ſlavery, to deſcribe the archite&ure of them ; for 
he has left us the beſt deſcription which we have of theſe 
iſlands, as if it were neceſſary that, in every caſe, thing 
the moſt worthy of the eſteem of Mankind ſhould be the 
fruit of ſome calamity. It is wonderful,“ ſays he, * ts 
* behold each of theſe cluſters encompaſſed round and 
“round with a great bulwark of ſtone, ſuch as no human 
art can pretend to equal in ſecuring a ſpot of ground 
„ within walls.* Theſe cluſters are all roundiſh, or oval, 
<< and are about thirty leagues each in circumference, ſome 
a very little more, others a very little leſs, and are all i 
« a ſeries, and end to end, without any contract whaterer 
There are, between every two, channels of the Sex, 
* ſome broad, others very narrow. When you are in 
© the centre of a cluſter, you ſee, all around, that great 
„ bulwark of ſtone, which, as I have ſaid, encompaſſs 
it, and defends the iſles againſt the impetuoſity of the 
Ocean. But it is truly frightful, even to the boldeſ, 
* 20 approach this bulwark, and to behold the billows 
* coming from afar, to burſt with fury on every fide: 
« For then, I aſſure you, as a thing I have ſeen a thoul. 
and and a thouſand times, the perturbation, or bubbling 
„over, exceeds the ſize of a houſe, and is whiter than a 
ce fleece of cotton: So that you ſeem ſurrounded with a 
* wall of brilliant whiteneſs, eſpecially when Ocean 1! 
jn his majeſty.” _ . 

y rerd farther obſerves, that moſt of the iſles, incloſed | | 
in theſe ſubdiviſions, are ſurrounded, each in particular | 
by a particular bank, which farther defends them again 
the 8 Sea. But the Current of the Indian Ocean, whic | 


- N the Maldivias, chap. x. 
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paſſes throvgh the parallel channels of theſe cluſters of 

iſlands, is ſo violent, that it would be impoſſible for 
Mankind to keep up a communication between one and 
other, had not Nature arranged all this in her own won- 
derful manner. She has divided each of theſe cluſters by 
two particular channels, which interſect them diagonally, 
and whoſe extremities exactly terminate at the extremi- 
ties of the great parallel channels which ſeparate them. 
So that if you wiſh to paſs from one of theſe archipela- 
gos to another, when the current 1s eaſterly, .you take 
your departure from that where you happen to be, by the 
diagonal canal of the Eaſt, where the water is calm, and 
committing yourſelf ation to the current which paſſes 
through the parallel channel, you proceed, in a deflecting 
courſe, to land on the oppolite cluſter, into which you en- 
ter by the opening of its diagonal channel, which is to 
the Weſt, The mode of proceeding 1s reverſed, when 

| the current changes ſix months afterwards. Through 
theſe interior communications the iſlanders, at all ſeaſons, 

| can make excurſions from iſle to iſle, the whole length of 
the chain, from North to South, notwithſtanding the vio- 
lence of the currents which ſeparate them. 

Every iſle has its proper fortification, proportioned, if 
| may fay ſo, to the danger to which it is expoſed from 
the billows of the Ocean. It is not neceſſary to ſuppoſe: 

| the water rouſed into a tempeſt, in order to form an idea 
of their fury. The ſimple action of the trade winds, how- 
ever uniform, is ſufficient to give them, unremittingly, 
the moſt violent impulſion. Each of theſe billows, join- 
ing, to the conſtant velocity impreſſed upon it every in- 
lant by the wind, an acquired velocity, from its particu- 
lar movement, would form, after running through a con- 
ſiderable ſpace, an enormous mals of water, were not its 
courſe retarded by the currents which croſs it, by the 
calms which ſlacken it, but, above all, by the banks, the 
bellows, and the iſlands which break it, | 
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A very perceptible effect of this accelerated velocity of 
the waves is viſible on the coaſts of Chili and Peru, which | 
undergo, however, only the fimple concuſhon and reper. 


_ cuſſion of the waters of the South Sea. The ſhores are 


inacceſſible through their whole extent, unlefs at the bot. 
tom of ſome bay, or under the ſhelter of ſome ifland ſitu- 
ated near the coaſt. All the iſlands of that vaſt Ocean, ſo 
peaceful as to have obtained the diſtinctive appellation of 
Pacific, are unapproachable on the fide which is expoſed 
to the Currents occaſioned by the Trade Winds only, un. 
leſs where ſhelves or rocks break the impetuoſity of the 
billows. In that caſe, it is a ſpettacle at once magnificent 


and tremendous, to behold the vaſt fleeces of foam, which 


inceſſantly riſe from the boſom of their dark and rugged 
windings; and to hear their hoarſe roaring noiſe, eſpecial. 
ly in the night time, carried by the winds to ſeveral leagues 
diſtance. | 
Iſlands, then, are not fragments ſeparated by violence 
from the Continents. Their poſition in the Ocean, the 
manner in which they are there defended, and the length 
of their duration, conſtitute a complete demonſtration of 
this. Conſidering how long the Sea has been battering | 
them with its utmoſt fury, they muſt have been, by this 
time, reduced to a ſtate of total ruin. Scylla and Caryb- 
dis, nevertheleſs, emit to this day their ancient roarings, ſo 
as to be heard at the extremities of Sicily. os 
This is not the proper place to indicate the means which 
Nature employs to preſerve the iflands, and to repair 
them ; nor the other proofs from the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms, and from Man, which evince that they 
have exiſted, ſuch as we now ſee them, from the very or- 
igin of the Globe : It will be ſufficient for me to give an 


idea of their conſtruction, in order to produce perfect con- 


viction in every candid mind, that they are in no one le. 
ſpect the work of chance. They contain, as Continents 
themſelves do, mountains, peaks, rivers and lakes, pro- 
portioned to their magnitude. For the purpoſe ol de- 
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wonllraling this new truth, I ſhall be ſtill under the neceſ- 
lity of ſaying ſomewhat reſpecting the diſtribution of the 
Globe ; but I ſhall not be long, and ſhall endeavour to in- 
moduce nothing but what is abſolutely needful to make 
myſelf underſtood. | 

It is, firſt, to be remarked, that the chains of mountains 
in both Continents, are parallel to the Seas which waſh 
their coaſts: So that if you ſee the plan of one of theſe 
chains, with its different branches, you are able to deter- 
mine the ſhore of the Sea which correſponds to them; for, 
as have juſt ſaid, the mountains and theſe are always par- 
allel. You may, in like manner, on ſeeing the ſinuoſities 
of a ſhore, determine thoſe of the chains of mountains 
which are in the interior of a country ; for the gulfs of a 
Sea always correſpond to the valleys of the mountains of 
the lateral Continent. 

Theſe correſpondencies are perceptible in the two great 
chains of the Old, and of the New Worlds. The long 
chain of Taurus runs Eaſt and Weſt, as does the Indian 
Ocean, the different gulfs of which it incloſes by branch- 
es prolonged as far as to the extremities of moſt of their 
Capes. On the contrary, the chain of the Andes, in A- 
merica, runs North and South, like the Atlantic Ocean. 
There is, beſides, another thing worthy of remark, nay, I 
venture to ſay, of admiration, it is, that theſe chains of 
mountains are oppoſed to the regular winds which croſs 
thoſe Seas, and which convey the emanations from them; 
and that their elevation is proportioned to the diſtance 
at which they are placed from ſuch ſhores : So that the 
| farther they are removed from the Sea, the greater is their 
clevetion into the Atmoſphere. 

For this reaſon it is, that the chain of the Andes 1s pla- 
ced along the South Sea, where it receives the emanations 
ol the Atlantic Ocean, wafted by the Eaſt wind over the 
'valt Continent of America. The broader that Continent 
becomes, the greater is the elevation of that chain. To- 
Yard the iſthmus of Panama, where the Continent has no 
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great breadth; and, conſequently, the diſtance from the 
Sea is ſmall, the elevation of the mountains is inconſider. 
able: But they ſuddenly riſe, preciſely in proportion a 
the American Continent widens: Its higheſt mountaing 
look over the broadeſt expanſion of America, and are i. 
uated in the Latitude of Cape Saint Auguſtin. 

The ſituation, and the elevation, of this chain were e. 
qually neceſſary to the fertility of this grand diviſion of 
the New World. For, if this chain, inſtead of extending 
lengthwiſe, by the coaſt of the South Sea, had extended 
along the coaſts of Braſil, it would have intercepted all the 
vapours conveyed over the Continent by the Eaſt wind; 

and if it were not elevated to a region of the Atmoſphere, 
to which no vapour could afcend, becauſe of the ſubtilty 
of the air, and of the intenſeneſs+of the cold, all the clouds 
borne by the Eaſt wind would be carried beyond it, into 
the South Sea. On either of theſe two ſuppoſitions, mol 
of the rivers of South America would remain dry. 

The ſame reaſoning may be applied to the chain of 
Taurus. It preſents to the Northern and Indian Oceans 
a double ridge, with oppoſite aſpects, from which floy 
moſt of the rivers of the ancient Continent, ſome to the 
North, and others to the South. Its branches are diſpoſed 

1 | in like manner: They do not coaſt along the peninſula 
ik | of India, by their ſhores; but croſs them through the 

| middle at their full length; for the winds of theſe Seas do 
if | not blow always from one and the ſame quarter, as the 
Þ Eaſt wind in the Atlantic Ocean; but ſix months in one 
8 TH direction, and fix in another, . It was proper, according- 
7 - ly, to divide to them the land which they were intended to 
ol | water. - 


/ 


WU! It remains that J ſubjoin ſome farther obſervations rel- 
. pecting the configuration of theſe mountains, to confirm 


the uſe to which they are deſtined by Nature. They art 
crowned, from diſtance to diſtance, by long peaks ſimilar 
to lofty pyramids. Theſe peaks, as has been well obſerr- 
ed, are of granite, at leaſt, moſt of them, I do not kno 
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the component parts of granite; but I know well, that 
theſe peaks attract the vapours of the Atmoſphere, and fix 
them around in ſuch a quantity, that they themſelves fre- 
quently diſappear. This is a remark which I have made 
times without number, with reſpe& to the peak of Piter- 
both, in the Iſle of France, where I have ſeen the clouds 
driving before the South Eaſt wind, turn aſide perceptibly 
{rom their direction, and gather around it, ſo as ſometimes . 
to form a very thick cap, which rendered the ſummit to- 
tally inviſible, 

| had the curioſity to examine the nature of the rock 
of which it is compoſed, Inſtead of being formed of 
grains, it is full of ſmall holes, like the other rocks of the 
iſland ; it melts in the fire, and when melted, you may per- 
ceive on its ſurface ſmall grains of copper. It is impoſſi- 
ble to doubt that it muſt be impregnated with that metal ; 
and to the copper we muſt, perhaps, aſcribe the virtue 
which it poſſeſſes of attracting the clouds. For it is known 
| by experience, that this metal, as well as iron, has the 
property of attracting thunder. 1 do not know of what 
materials other peaks are compoſed ; but it 1s very re- 
markable, that at the ſummit of the Andes, and on their 
ridges, are found the gold and ſilver mines of Chili and 
Peru, and that, in general, all mines of iron and copper are 
found at the ſource of rivers, and in elevated ſituations, 
| Where they diſcover themſelves by the fogs which ſur- 
round them. Whatever may be in this, whether this at- 
tractive quality be common to granite, and to rocks of a 
different nature, or whether it depends on ſome metal 
which 18 amalgamated with them, I conſider all the peaks 
in the world as real electric needles. 5 

But it was not ſufficient that clouds ſhould collect and 
f on the tops of mountains, the rivers which have their 
ſources there, could have only an intermittent courſe. As 
ſoon as the rainy ſeaſon was at an end, the rivers muſt 
have ceaſed to flow. Nature, in order to remedy this in- 
convemeney, has contrived, in the vicinity of their peaks, 
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lakes, which are real reſervoirs, or ciſterns, of water, to 
furniſh a regular and conſtant ſupply to their expenditure, 
Moſt of thoſe lakes are of an incredible depth; they an. 
ſwer ſeveral other purpoſes, ſuch as that of receiving the 
melted ſnows of the adjacent mountains, which would oth. 


erwiſe flow with too great rapidity. When they are once 


full, it requires a very conſiderable time to exhauſt then, 
They exiſt, either internally or externally, at the ſource of 


all regular currents of water; but when they are external, 


they are proportioned, either by their extent, or by their 
depth and their diſcharges, to the ſize of the river which 
they are deſigned to emit, as well as the peaks which are 


in the vicinity. Theſe correſpondencies muſt have un- 


doubtedly been known to Antiquity; for I think I have 
feen ſome very ancient medals, in which rivers were rep. 
reſented by figures leaning on an urn, and ſtretched along 


at the baſis of a pyramid ; which was probably deſignel 


to denote at once their ſource and their diſcharge, 

If, then, we come to apply theſe general diſpoſitions of 
Nature to the particular conformation of iflands, we ſhall 
ſee that they have, like Continents, mountains with 
branches parallel to their bays ; that theſe mountains are 
of an elevation correſponding to their diſtance from the 
Sea; and that they contain peaks, lakes, and rivers, pro- 
portional to the extent of their territory. Like Continents, 
too, they have their mountains diſpoſed in a ſuitablenels 
to the winds which blow over the Seas whereby they are 
ſurrounded. Thoſe which are in the Indian Ocean, a 


the Moluccas, have their mountains toward the centre, ſo 


as to receive the alternate influence of the two atmoſpheric 
Monſoons. Thoſe, on the contrary, which are under tie 
regular influence of the Eaſt winds, in the Atlantic Ocean, | 
as the Antilles, have their mountains thrown to the extrem- 
ity of the iſland which is under the wind, preciſely as the 
Andes with reſpect to South America, The part of the 
iſland that is toward the wind, is, in the Antilles, called 
cabjter re, as Who ſhould fay caput terræ (the head of the 


Lad: j and that which is from the wind bafſeterre (lowland;) 
though, for the moſt part, ſays Father du Terre,* this laſt 
b higher, and more mountainous than the other. 

The iſland of Juan Fernandez, which is in the South Sea, 
hut very far beyond the Tropics, being in 33? 4o' of South 
Latitude, has its northern part formed of rocks very lofty 
and very ſteep, and its South ſide flat and low, to receive 
the influences of the South wind, which blows there almoſt 
all the year round. The deſcription of it is to be found in 
{rſon's Voyage round the World. 

The iſlands which deviate from theſe diſpoſitions, nd 
which are but few in number, have remote relations ſtill 
more wonderful, and certainly well worthy of being ſtudied. 


They furniſh, beſides, in their vegetable and animal pro- 


duftions, other proofs, that they are ſmall Continents in 
miniature, But this is not the place to bring them for- 
ward, If they were, as 1s pretended, the remains of a great 
Continent ſwallowed up by the Ocean, they would have 
I vreſerved part, at leaſt, of their ancient and vaſt fabric. 
We ſhould ſee ariſe immediately out of the middle of the 
Sea, lofty peaks, like thoſe of the Andes, from twelve to 
fifteen hundred fathom high, without the mountains which 
ſupport them. In other places, we ſhould ſee theſe peaks 
ſupported by enormous mountains, proportioned to their 
magnitude, and which ſhould contain in their cavities great 
lakes, like that of Geneva, with rivers iſſuing from them, 
ſuch as the Rhone, and precipitating themſelves at once 
Into the Sea, without watering any land. There ſhould 
be, at the hottom of their majeſtic protuberances, no 
plains, nor provinces, nor kingdoms. Theſe grand ruins 
of the Continent, in the midſt of the Ocean, would have 
ſome reſemblance to thoſe enormous pyramids reared in 
the ſands of Egypt, which preſent to the eye of the trav- 
eller only ſo many frivolous and unmeaning ſtructures; 

or to thoſe vaſt royal palaces, which the hand of time Jon 


Natural Hiſtory of the Antilles, page 12. 
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demoliſhed, of which you perceive turrets, columns, tri, 
umphal arches ; but the habitable parts of which are en. 
tirely deſtroyed. The ſage productions of Nature are ng 
uſeleſs and tranſitory, like the works of Men, Every 
Iſland has its champaign country, its valleys, its hills, its 
Hhydraulick pyramids, and its Natads, in proportion to in 
extent, = | 
Some iſlands, it is true, but they are very few, contain 
mountains more elevated than the extent of their territory 
may ſeem to require. Such is that of Teneriff: Its peak 
is ſo high, as to be covered with ice a great part of the year, 
But that iſland contains mountains of no great eleyation, 
Kit which are proportioned to its bays : That of the mountains 
. which ſupport the peak, ſwells up amidſt the others in 
4. form of a dome, not unlike the dome of the Invalids ri. 
ing above the adjacent buildings. I myſelf obſerved i 
with particular attention, and made a drawing of it, on my 
way to the Iſle of France. The lower mountains are an 
appertenance to the iſland, and the peak to Africa. 
This peak, covered with ice, is ſituated directly oppoſite 
to the entrance of the great ſandy deſert, called Zara, and 
contributes, undoubtedly, to refreſh the ſhores and At- 
140 moſphere of it, by the effuſion of its ſnows, which take 
1 place in the midſt of Summer. Nature has placed otler 
vi glaciers beſides, at the entrance of this burning deſen, 
| - ſuch as Mount Atlas. Mount Ida, in the Ifland of Crete, 
N with its collateral mountains, covered at all ſeaſons with 
ſnow, is ſituated, according to the obſervation of Tournt- 
fort, preciſely oppoſite to the burning deſert of Barca, 
which coaſts along Egypt from North to South. Theſe 
obſervations will furniſh a farther opportunity of making 
ſome reflections on the chains of icy mountains, and ol 
the Zones of ſand ſcattered over the Globe. | 
I ought to beg forgiveneſs of the Reader, for theſe d 
greſſions, into which 1 have been inſenſibly drawn; but 
I will render them as ſhort as I poſſibly can, though, b) 
abridging them, their clearneſs is conſiderably diminiſhed, 
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The icy mountains appear to be principally deſigned 
| to convey coolneſs to the ſhores of the Seas ſituated be. 
teen the Tropics ; and the Zones of ſand, on the contra- 
ry, to accelerate, by their heat, the fuſion of the polar ices. 
We can indicate, only in a curſory manner, theſe moſt 
wonderful harmonies ; but it 1s ſufficient to peruſe the 
journals of Navigators, and to ſtudy geographical charts, 
to be convinced, that the principal part of the Continent 
of Africa is ſituated in ſuch a manner, that it is the wind 
of the North Pole which blows moſt conſtantly on its 
coaſts; and that the ſhore of South America projects be- 
yond the Line, ſo as to be cooled by the wind of the South 
pole. The Trade Winds, which prevail in the Atlantic 
Ocean, always participate of the influence of both Poles; 
that which is on our ſide draws conſiderably toward the 
North; and that which 1s beyond the Line depends great- 
ly on the South Pole, Theſe two winds are not orien- 
al, as has been erroneouſly 1magined, but they blow near- 
ly in the directions of the channel which ſeparates Amer. 
ica from Africa. | 

The warm winds of the torrid Zone blow, 1n their turn, 
the moſt conſtantly toward the Poles ; and it is ſingular- 
ly remarkable, that as Nature has placed icy mountains in 
its vicinity to cool its Seas, conjointly with thoſe of the 
Poles, as Taurus, Atlas, the Peak of Teneriff, Mount Ida, 
Kc. ſhe has, likewiſe, extended a long Zone of ſand, in 
order to increaſe the heat of the South wind on its way 
to warm the Seas of the North. This Zone commences 
| beyond Mount Atlas, and encompaſſes the Earth like a 
belt, extending from the moſt weſterly point of Africa to 
the moſt eaſterly extremity of Aſia, in a reduced diſtance 
ot more than three thouſand leagues. Some branches of 
it deviate from the general direction, and advance direct- 
ly toward the North. | | 

We have already remarked, that a region all ſand is fo 
hot, even in our Climates, from the multiplied reflection 
of its brilliant particles, that we neyer find the ſnow cov- 
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ering it for any conſiderable time together, even in the 
middle of our ſevereſt Winters. Thoſe who have croſſel 
the ſands of Eſtampes, in ſummer, and in the heat of the 
day, know well to what a violent degree the heat is there 
reverberated. It is ſo ardent, certain days in Summer, 
that, about twenty years ago, four or five paviers, why 
were at work on the great road leading to that City, be. 
tween two banks of white ſand, were ſuffocated by it, 
Hence it may be concluded, from facts ſo obvious, that 
but for the ices of the Pole, and of the mountains in the 
vicinity of the torrid Zone, a very confiderable portion 
of Africa and Aſia would be abſolutely uninhabitable, 
and that but for the ſands of Africa and Aſia, the ices of 


our pole would never melt. 


Every icy mountain, too, has, like the Poles, its ſandy 
girdle, which accelerates the fuſion of its ſnows. This 
we have occaſion to remark, in the deſcription of all 
mountains of this ſpecies, as of the Peak of Teneriff, of 
Mount Ararat, of the Cordeliers, &c. Theſe Zones of 
ſand ſurround not only their baſes, but there are ſome of 
them on the higher regions of the mountains, up to the 
very peaks; it frequently requires ſeveral hours walking 
to get acroſs them. | | 

The ſandy belts have a ſtill farther uſe, that of contri- 
uting to the repair of the waſte, which the territory of the 
mountain, from time to time, undergoes : Perpetual clouds 
of duſt iſſue from them, which riſe, in the firſt inſtance, 
on the ſhores of the Sea, where the Ocean forms the fir 
depoſits of theſe fands, which are there reduced to an im. 
palpable powder by the inceſſant daſhing of the waves ub. 
on them; we afterwards find theſe clouds of duſt in the 
vicinity of lofty mountains. The conveyance of the 
ſands is made from the ſhores of the Sea into the interio! 
of the Continent, at different ſeaſons, and in various mal. 
ners. The moſt conſiderable happens at the Equinoxes, 
for then the Winds blow from the Sea into the Land. 
See what Corneille le Bruyn ſays of a ſandy tempel - 


— 
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which he was caught, on the ſhore of the Caſpian Sea. 
| Theſe periodical conveyances of the ſand form a part of 
the general revolution of the Seaſons. But as to the in- 
erior of different countries, partial tranſits take place ev- 
ery day, which are very perceptible toward the more ele. 
vated regions of the Continents. 

All travellers who have been at Pekin, are agreed, that 
it is not poſſible to go abroad, during a part of the year, 
into the ſtreets of that City, without having the face cov- 
ered with a veil, on account of the ſand with which the 
ur is loaded. 85 8 

When Iſbrand Ides arrived on the frontiers of China, 
a the extremity of the outlet of the mountains in the 
neighbourhood of Xaixigar, that is, at that part of the 
creſt of the Aſiatic Continent, which is the moſt elevated, 
from which the rivers begin their courſes, ſome to the 
| North, others to the South, he obſerved a regular period 
ol theſe emanations. * Every day,” ſays he,“ at noon 
regularly, there blows a ſtrong guſt of wind, for two 
hours together, which, joined to the ſultry heat of the 
* Sun by day, parches the ground to ſuch a degree, that 
* it raiſes a duſt almoſt inſupportable. I had obſerved 
* this change in the air ſome time before. About five 
* miles above Xaix1gar, I had perceived the Heavens 
* cloudy, over the whole extent of the mountains; and 
when I was on the point of leaving them, I ſaw perfect 
* ſerenity. I even remarked at the place where they ter- 
* minate, an arch of clouds, which ſweeped from Weſt 
to Eaſt, as far as the mountains of Albaſe, and which 
* ſeemed to form a ſeparation of Climate.” Mountains, 
accordingly, poſſeſs, at once, nebulous and foſſil attrac- 
tions. The firſt furniſh water to the ſources of the rivers 
which iſſue from them, and the ſecond ſupply them with 
land, for keeping up their territory and their minerals, 


Journey from Moſcow to China, chap. xi. 
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The icy and ſandy Zones are found in a different harmy, 
ny, on the Continent of the New World, They my, 
like its Seas, from North to South, whereas thoſe of th 
Old Continent are directed, conformably to the lengtl. 
wiſe direction of the Indian Ocean, from Weſt to Eaf. 

It is very remarkable, that the influence of icy mou. 
tains extends farther over the Ocean than over the Land, 
We have ſeen thoſe of the two Poles take the direction gf 
the channel of the Atlantic Ocean. The ſnows which 
cover the long chain of the Andes, in America, ſerve, in 
like manner, to cool the whole of the South Sea, by the 
action of the Eaſt wind which paſſes over it; but as pan 
of that Sea, and of its ſhores, which is ſheltered from this 
wind, by the very height of the Andes, would have been 
expoled'to an exceſſive heat, Nature has formed an elboy 
weſtward, at the moſt ſoutherly part of America, which i 
covered with icy mountains, fo that the freſh breezes, 
which perpetually iſſue from them, may graze along the 
ſhores of Chili and Peru. Theſe breezes, denominated 
the ſoutherly, prevail there all the year round, if we may 
believe the teſtimony of every Navigator. They do not 
in truth, come from the South Pole; for if it were ſo, no 
veſſel could ever double Cape Horn; but they come from 
the extremity of Magellan's Land, which 1s evidently 
bent backward, with relation to the ſhores of the South 
Sea. 

The ices of the Poles, then, renovate the waters of the 
Sea, as the ices of mountains renovate thoſe of the great 
rivers. : Theſe effuſions of the polar ices preſs toward the 
Line, from the action of the Sun, who is inceſſantly 
pumping up the waters of the Sea, in the torrid Zone, 
and determines, by this diminution of bulk, the waters of 
the Poles to ruſh thitherward. This is the firſt cauſe of 
the motion of the South Seas, as has been already obſers- 
ed. It would appear highly probable, that the polar effu- 
ſions are proportioned to the evaporations of the Ocean. 


But without loſing ſight of the leading object of our en- 
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quiry, we ſhall examine for what reaſon Nature has taken 
ll greater care to cool the Seas, than the Land, of the 
torrid Zone: For it merits attention, that not only the 
polar Winds which blow there, but moſt of the rivers 
which empty themſelves into the South Seas, have their 
ſources in icy mountains, ſuch as the Zara, the Amazon, 
the Oroonoko, &c. | . 

The Sea was deſtined to receive, by means of the riv- 
ers, all the ſpoils of vegetable and animal productions o- 
ver the whole Earth; and as its courſe is determined 
E toward the Line, by the daily diminution of its waters, 
which the Sun is there continually evaporating, its ſhores, 
within the torrid Zone, would have been quickly liable 
to putrefaction, had not Nature employed theſe different 
methods to keep them cool. It is for this reaſon, as cer- 
tain Philoſophers allege, that the Sea is ſalt between the 
Tropics. But it is likewiſe ſo to the North; nay, more 
ſo, if we may rely on the recent experiments of the inter- 
eſting M. de Pages., It is the ſalteſt, and the heavieſt in 
the World, according to the teſtimony of an Engliſh Nav- 
| gator, Captain Wood, in 1676. | 

Beſides, the ſaltneſs of the Sea does not preſerve its 
waters from corruption, as is vulgarly believed. All who 
have been at Sea know well, that if a bottle, or a caſk, is 
hlled, in hot climates, with ſea water, it ſoon becomes pu- 
trid, Sea water is not a pickle ; it is, on the contrary, a 
real lixivial, which very quickly diſſolves dead bodies. 
Though ſalt to the taſte, it takes out ſalt ſooner than freſh 
water, as our common ſailors know, from daily experi- 
ence, who employ no other, in freſhening their ſalt provi- 
lions. It blanches, on the ſhore, the bones of all ani- 
mals, as well as the madrepores, which, when in a ſtate of 
life, are brown, red, and of various other colours, but 
which, being rooted up, and put into ſea water, on the 
brink of the ſhore, in a little time become white as ſnow. 
Nay more, if you fiſh in the ſea for a crab, or a ſea ur- 
chin, and have them dried, to preſerve them, unleſs you 
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_ firſt waſh them in freſh water, all the claws of the cri, 
and all the prickles of the urchin, will fall off. Th 
joints by which the limbs are attached, diſſolve in pro- 
portion as the ſea water, with which they were moi ſtened, 
evaporates. I myſelf have made this experiment to ny 
coſt. The water of the Sea is impregnated not only with 
ſalt, but with bitumen, and other ſubſtances beſides, which 
we do not know; but falt is in it, in ſuch a proportion, x 
to aſhiſt the diſſolution of cadaverous bodies floating in it, 
as that which we mingle with our food aſſiſts digeſtion, 
Had Nature made it a pickle, the Ocean would be cover. 
ed with all the impurities of the Earth, which would 
thus be kept in a ſlate of perpetual preſervation. 

Theſe obſervations will indicate to us the uſe of vole. 
noes. They do not proceed from the internal fires of 
the Earth, but they derive their origin, and the material 
which keep them up, from the waters. In, order to he 
convinced of this, you have only to remark, that there i 
not a ſingle volcano in the interior of Continents, unleſs 
it be in the vicinity of ſome great lake, ſuch as that of 
Mexico. They are ſituated, for the moſt part, in ilands, 
at the extremity, or at the confluence of the Currents of 
the Sea, and in the counter tide of their waters. This 1s 
the reaſon why we find them in ſuch numbers toward the 
Line, and along the ſhore of the South Sea, where the 
South wind, which perpetually blows there, brings back 
all the ſubſtances ſwimming about in a ſtate of diſſolution 

Another proof that they owe their ſupport to the de 
is this, that, in their eruptions, they frequently vomit out 
torrents of ſalt water. Newton aſcribed their origin, and 
their duration, to caverns of ſulphur, incloſed in the bov- 
els of the Earth. But that great man had not reflected an 
the poſition of volcanoes in the vicinity of water, nor cal 
culated the prodigious quantity of ſulphur, which the mag: 
nitude, and the duration, of their fires muſt have requit- 
ed. Veſuvius alone, which burns night and day, fron 
time immemorial, would have conſumed a maſs of it larg: 


a OE 


er than the whole kingdom of Naples. Beſides, Nature 
does nothing in vain. What purpoſe could be anſwered 
by ſuch magazines of ſulphur in the interior of the Earth ? 
We ſhould find them completely entire in places, where 
they are not conſumed by the fire. Mines of ſulphur are 
no here found but in the vicinity of volcanoes. What, 
| beſides, could renovate them when exhauſted ? A ſupply 
ſo conſtant, for keeping up volcanoes, is not in the Earth, 
but in the Sea. It is furniſhed by the oils, the birondhe, 
S and the nitres of vegetables and animals, which the rains 
and the rivers convey off from every quarter into the O- 
cean, where the diſſolution of all bodies is completed by 
its lixivial water. To theſe are joined metallic diffolu- 
tions, and eſpecially thoſe of iron, which, as is well known, 
abounds all over the earth. Volcanoes take fire, _ feed 
themſelves with all theſe ſubſtances. 

Lemery, the Chymiſt, has imitated their effects, by a 
compoſition conſiſting of filings of iron, ſulphur and ni- 
tre, moiſtened with water, which caught fire of itſelf. If 
Nature had not kindled theſe vaſt furnaces on the ſhores 
of the Ocean, its waters would be covered with vegetable 
and animal oils, which could never evaporate, for they 
refiſt the action of the air. You may have frequently ob- 
ſerved them, when ſtagnated in ſome undiſturbed baſon, 
from their colour reſembling the pigeon's neck. Nature 
purifies the waters by the fire of volcanoes, as ſhe purifies 
the air by thoſe of thunder; and as ſtorms are more com- 
mon in hot countries, ſhe has in theſe, likewiſe, multi- 
plied volcanoes, and for the ſame reaſon. She burns on 
the ſhores the impurities of the Sea, as a Gardener burns, 
a the end of Autumn, the refuſe of his garden. 

We find lavas, indeed, in the interior of countries ; 
but a proof that they are indebted to the water for their 
original is this, that the volcanoes which produced them, 
became extin& whenever the waters failed them. Theſe 
volcanoes were kindled, like thoſe which ſtill ſubſiſt, by 


Vegetable and animal fermentations, with which the Earth 
. Y : 


are ſtill found in our quarries, floated on the ſurface of ty 


the effect of fermentation merely, juſt as we ſee ſtacks of 


year. I reſpect the celebrated Author who has advanced 
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was covered after the Deluge, when the ſpoils of ſo many 
foreſts, and of ſo many animals, whoſe trunks and bong 


Ocean, and formed prodigious depoſits, which the cr. 
rents accumulated in the cayities of the mountains, | 
cannot be doubted, that in this ſtate, they caught fire by 


damp hay catch fire in our meadows. It is impoſſible i 
call in queſtion theſe ancient conflagrations, the tradi 
tions of which are preſerved in Antiquity, and which 
immediately follow thoſe of the Deluge, In'the ancien 
Mythology, the hiſtory of the ſerpent Python, produce 
by the corruption of the waters, and that of Phaeton, why 
ſet the world on hre, immediately follow the hiſtory of 
Philemon and Baucis,* eſcaped from the waters of the 
Deluge, and are allegories of the peftilence, and of the 
volcanoes, which were the firſt reſults of the general di. 
ſolution of animals and vegetables. 

All that now remains is, to refute the opinion of thoſe 
who maintain, that the Earth is a ſecretion from the Sun, 
The chief arguments by which they ſupport it are ity 
volcanoes, its granites, the vitrified ſtones ſcattered over 
its ſurface, and its progreſſive refrigeration from year to 


this opinion, but I venture to affirm, that the .grandeur of 
the images which this idea preſented to him, has ſeduced 
his imagination. | 
We have ſaid enough reſpecting volcanoes, to demon- 
ſtrate that they do not proceed from the interior of tie 
Earth. As to granites, they do not preſent, in the aggr: 
gation of their grains, the remoteſt veſtige of the action 
of fire. I do not know their origin; but certainly tber 
is no foundation for referring it to that element, becauſe 
it cannot be aſcribed to the action of water, and jbecault 
ſhells are not found in them. As this aſſertion is deſhtute 


The Author, undoubtedly, means Deucalion and Pyrrha. 
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of all proof, it is unneceſſary to undertake a refutation of 
+ I ſhall obſerve, however, that granites do not appear 
to be the production of fire, on a compariſon with the la- 
vas of volcagoes ; the difference of their ſubſtances ſup- 
poſes different cauſes in their formation. 

Agates, flints, and every ſpecies of the ſilex, ſeem to 
be analogous to vitrifications, from their half tranſparency, 
and from their being uſually found in beds of marl, which 
reſemble banks of lime extinguiſhed ; but theſe ſubſtances 
ze not the productions of fire, for lavas never preſent any 
thing ſimilar. I have picked up, on the flinty hills of Low- 
er Normandy, oyſter ſhells perfectly complete, amalga- 
mated with black flints, which they call 5:/ets. Had theſe 
biſets been vitrified by fire, they would have calcined, or, 
at leaſt, altered the oyſter ſhells which adhered to them; 
but theſe were as ſound as if juſt taken out of the water. 
The ſhelving ſea coaſt along the diſtrict of Caux, are 
formed of alternate ſtrata of marl and biſets, ſo that, as 
they are cut perpendicularly, you would call 1t a great 
wall, of which the layers had been regulated by an Archi- 
| tett; and with ſo much the greater appearance of proba- 
bility, that the people of the country build their houſes 
of the ſame materials, diſpoſed in the ſelf ſame order. 

Theſe banks of marl are from one to two feet broad, 
and the rows of flints, which ſeparate them, are three or 
four inches thick. I have reckoned ſeventy or eighty of 
ſuch horizontal ſtrata from the level of the Sea up to that 
of the Land. The thickeſt are undermoſt, and the ſmall- 
atop, which, from the ſea mark, makes the aggregate 
appear higher than it really is; as if Nature intended to 
employ a certain degree of perſpective to increaſe the ap- 
parent elevation: But, undoubtedly, ſhe has been deter- 
mined to adopt this arrangement from reaſons of ſolidity, 
vhich are perceptible in all her Works. Now, theſe, 
banks of marl and flint are filled with ſhells, which have 
undergone no alteration from the force of fire, and which 
ould be in perfect preſervation; had not the preſſure of 
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that enormous maſs broken in | pieces the largeſt of then, 
I have ſeen fragments extracted of that which is calle 
the turlee, which is found alive only in the Indian Ocean, 
and the broken pieces of which, when put together, form. 
ed a ſhell much more coals than thoſe of the ſame 
ſpecies which are uſed for holding the holy water, in the 
church of Saint Sulpice at Paris. 

I have, likewiſe, remarked there a bed of flints com. 
pletely amalgamated, and forming a fingle table, the 4 
tion of which was perceptibly about one inch thick by 
more than thirty feet in length. Its depth in the cliff! 
did not aſcertain ; but, with a little art, it might be de. 
tached, and faſhioned into the moſt ſuperb agate table in 
the world. Wherever theſe marls and flints are found, 
Hells are likewiſe found in great quantities, ſo that a 
marl has been evidently formed of their wreck, it appears 
to me extremely probable, that the flints have been com- 
poſed of the very ſubſtance of the fiſhes which were there 
incloſed. 

This opinion will appear leſs extraordinary, if we ob- 
ſerve that many of the cornes d' ammon, and of ſingle 
ſhelled foſſils, which, from their form, have reſiſted the 
preſſure of the ground, and not being compreſſed by 1 it, 
have not ejected, like the double ſhelled, the animal matter 
which they contained, but exhibit it within them, under 
the form of cryſtals, with which they are uſually filled, 
whereas the two ſhelled are totally deſtitute of it. 

The animal ſubſtances of theſe laſt, I preſume, con- 
ſounded with their cruſhed fragments, have formed the 
different coloured paſtes of marble, and have commumicat- 
ed to them the hardneſs and poliſh of which theſe marbles 
are ſuſceptible. This ſubſtance preſents itſelf, even in 
ſhell fiſh when alive, with the characters of agate, as may 
be ſeen in ſeveral kinds of mother of pearl, and among 
others, in the half tranſparent, and very hard knob, which 
terminates what is called the harp. Finally, this ſtony 
tubſtance is found, beſides, in land animals ; ; for ] hare | 
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en, in Sileſia, the eggs of a ſpecies of the woodcock, 
which are highly prized in that country, not only becauſe 
they are a great delicacy for the table, but becauſe the 
white, when dried, becomes hard as a flint, and ſuſcepti- 
ble of a poliſh ſo beautiful, that they are cut and ſet as 
rings and other trinkets. 5 

I could eaſily ſwell this article, by demonſtrating the 
geometrical impoſſibility that our Globe ſhould have been 
detached from that of the Sun, by the tranſit of a Comet, 
becauſe it muſt have, on the very hypotheſis of this im- 
pulſion, been hurried along in the Sphere of the Comet's 
attraction, or carried back into that of the Sun. It has, 
in truth, remained in the ſphere of the Sun's attraction; 
but it is not eaſy to conceive how it never came to ap- 
proach nearer, and how it comes to maintain the diſtance 
of nearly thirtytwo millions of leagues, while no Comet 
prevents its returning to the place from which it ſet out. 
The Sun, it is faid, has a centrifugal force. The Globe 
of the Earth, therefore, muſt be retiring from it. No, it 
is alleged, becauſe the Earth has a conſtant tendency to- 
ward that Luminary. It muſt, accordingly, have loſt the 
centrifugal force, which ſhould adhere to its very nature, 
as being a portion of the Sun. 

I could go on to ſwell the article, by farther demon- 
rating the phyſical impoſſibility, that the Earth ſhould 
contain in its bowels ſo many heterogeneous ſubſtances 
on the ſuppoſition of its being a ſeparation from a body 
lo homogeneous as the Sun; and I could make it appear, 
that it is impoſſible they ſhould be, in any reſpe&, conſid- 
ered as the wreck of ſolar and vitrified ſubſtances (if it 
be poſſible for us to have an idea of the ſubſtances from 
which light iſſues) ſeeing ſome of our terreſtrial Ele- 
ments, ſuch as Water and Fire, are abſolutely incompati- 
ble. But I ſhall confine myſelf to the refrigeration aſ- 
cribeq to the Earth, becauſe the evidence on which this 
opinion reſts, is level to the comprehenſion of all men, 
74 is of importance to their ſecurity, | | 
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If the Earth is getting colder and colder, the Sun, from 
which it is ſaid to have been ſeparated, muſt be getting 
cold in proportion ; and the mutual diminution of 8 
heat in theſe two Globes, muſt become perceptible in 
courſe of ages, at leaſt on the ſurface of the Earth, in the 
evaporations of the Seas, in the diminution of rains, an 
eſpecially in the ſucceſſive deſtruction of a great number 
of plants, which are killed every day, merely from the 
dimunition of only a few degrees of heat, when the Ch. 
mate is changed upon them. Not a fingle plant, however, 
has been loft of all thoſe which were known to Circe, 
the moſt ancient of Botaniſts, whoſe Herbal Homer haz, 
in ſome meaſure, preſerved for us. The plants celebrat. 
ed in ſong by Orpheus, and their virtues, ſubfiſt to this 
day. There is not even a ſingle one which has loſt any 
thing of its ancient attitude. The jealous Clytia ſtill turns 
toward the Sun; and the beautiful fon of Liriope, Nar. 
ciſſus, continues to admire himſelf on "He brink of the 


fountain. 
Such are the teſtimonies adduced from the vegetable 


kingdom, reſpecting the uniformity and conſtancy of the 


temperature of the Globe ; let us examine thoſe of the 


Human Race. There are ſome of the inhabitants of Swit- 


zerland, it is alleged, who have perceived a progreflive 


accumulation of the ices on their mountains. I could op- 


poſe to this evidence, that of other modern Obſerve, 
who, in the view of ingratiating themſelves with the 
Princes of the North, pretend, with as little foundation, 
that the cold is diminiſhing there, becauſe theſe Princes 
have thought proper to cut down the foreſts of thei 
States; but I ſhall adhere to the teſtimony of the An. 
cients, who could not poſſibly merk to flatter any one 
on a ſubject of this nature. 

If the refrigeration of the Earth is perceptible i in the 
life of one man, it muſt be much more ſo in the life of 


Mankind; now, all the temperatures deſcribed by tho 


moſt ancient Hiſtorians, as that of Germany by Tacitus 


* 
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[of Gaul by Ceſar, of Greece by Plutarch, of Thrace by 
Xenophon, are preciſely the ſame at this day, as they were 
+ the time when theſe ſeveral Hiſtorians wrote. The 
Book of Job the Arabian, which, there is reaſon to be- 
lieve, is more ancient than the Writings of Moſes, and 
which contains views of Nature much more profound than 
is generally imagined, views, the moſt common whereof 
were unknown to us two centuries ago, makes frequent 
mention of the falling of the ſnows in that country, that 
is, toward the thirtieth degree of North Latitude. Mount 
Lebanon, from the remoteſt antiquity, bears the Arabian 
name of Liban, which ſignifies white, on account of the 
ſnows with which its ſummit is covered all the year round. 
Homer relates that it ſnowed in Ithaca when Ulyſſes ar- 
rived there, which obliged him to borrow a cloak of the 
good Eumeus. . 8 

If, during a period of three thouſand years, and more, 
the cold had gone on increaſing from year to year, in all 
theſe Climates, their Winters muſt. now have been as long 
and as ſevere, as in Greenland. But Lebanon, and the 
lofty provinces of Aſia, have preſerved the ſame tempera- 
ture. The little Iſle of Ithaca is ſtill covered in Winter 
with the hoar froſt; and it produces, as in the days of 
Telemachus, the laurel and the olive. 
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_ 


REPLY TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED ON THE DISORDERS OF THE 
VEGETABLE KINGDOM. 


Taz Earth is, ſay the Objectors, a garden very injudi 
eiouſly laid out. Men of wit, who never travelled, hare 
amuſed themſelves with painting it, proceeding from the 
hand of Nature, as if the giants had been fighting in it, 
They repreſent its rivers flowing at random; its moraſles 
as vaſt collections of mud; the trees of its foreſts turned 
upſide down; its plains buried under rocks, or overſpread 
with briars and thorns; all its highways rendered un- 
paſſable ; all its culture the puny efforts of human genius. 
Such repreſentations, though pictureſque, have, I ac- 
knowledge, ſometimes afflicted me, becauſe they inſpired 
me with diſtruſt of the AUTHOR of Nature. To no put. 
Poſe could it be ſuppoſed that, in other reſpects, He had 
loaded Man with benefits; one of our firſt and moſt preſl 
ing neceſſities had been overlooked, if He had neglefied 
to care for our habitation. 

The inundations of rivers, ſuch as thoſe of the Amazon, 
of the Oroonoko, and .a great many others, are periodical, 
They manure the lands; which they inundate. It is well 
known, beſides, that the banks of theſe rivers ſwarmed 
with populous nations, before any European had formed 
A ſettlement there. The inhabitants derived much beneli 


nnr 
f.om theſe inundations, partly from the x ATE TIER of the 
fſheries, partly from the fertility communicated to the 
lands. So far from conſidering them as convulſions of 
Nature, they received them as bleſſings from Heaven, juſt 
3s the Egyptians prized the overflowings of the Nile. Was 
it, then, a mortifying ſpectacle to them, to ſee their deep 
foreſts interſected with long alleys of water, which they 
could without trouble traverſe, in all directions, in their 
canoes, and pick the fruits at their cafe ? Nay, certain tribes 
ſuch as thoſe of the Oroonoko, determined by theſe accom- 
modations, had acquired the ſingular habit of dwelling on 
the tops of trees, and of ſeeking under their foliage, hike 
the birds, an habitation, and food, and a fortreſs. - What- 
erer may be in this, moſt of them inhabited only the 
banks of the rivers, and preferred them to the vaſt de- 
ſerts with which they are ſurrounded, though not expoſed 
to inundations. 

We ſee order only where we can ſee corn grow. The 
habit which we have acquired of confining the channels 
of our rivers within dikes and mounds, of gravelling, and 
paving our high roads, of applying the ſtraight line to the 
aleys in our gardens, and to our baſons of water, of ſquar- 
ing our parterres, nay, our very trees, accuſtoms us inſen- 
bly to conſider every thing which deviates from our rec- 
tangles, as abandoned to confuſion. But it is in places 
with which we have been tampering, that we frequently 
ſee real diſorder. We ſet fountains a playing on the tops 
ok mountains; we plant poplars and limes upon rocks; 
ve throw our vineyards into valleys, and raiſe our mon. 
ows to the declivities of hills. tp N 

Let theſe laborious exertions be relaxed ever bs little, 
and all theſe petty levellings will preſently be confound- 
ed under the general levelling of Continents, and all this 
| Culture, the work of Man, diſappears before that of Na- 
ture, Our ſheets of water degenerate into marſhes; our 
bedge row elms burſt into luxuriancy ; every bower is 


choked, ex ery avenue cloſes: The vegetables natural to 
„ 7 
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each ſoil declare war againſt the ſtrangers; the ſtarry thif 
tle and vigorous verbaſcum, Rifle under their broad leaves 
the Engliſh ſhort grafly ſod ; thick crops of rye graſs and 
trefoil gather round the trees of Paleſtine ;* the bramhle 
ſcrambles along their ſtem, with its prickly claws, as if 
mounting a breach ; tufts of nettles take poſſeſſion of the 
urn of the Naiads, and foreſts of reeds, of the forges of 
J Vulcan; greeniſh ſcales of minium corrode the faces of 
Wh |! our Vanuſes, without paying any reſpect to their beau, 
1 The trees themſelves lay ſiege to the caſtle; the wild 
cherry, the elm, the maple, mount upon its ridges, plunge 
Ik their long pivots into its lofty pediments, and, at length 
obtain the victory over its haughty cupolas. The ruins 
| of a park no leſs merit the reflections of the Sage, than 
i thoſe of an empire: They equally demonſtrate how | in. 
1 efficient the power of Man is, when Rruggling againſt that 
08 
| 


of Nature. 

I have not had the W like the winde Naviga. 
tors, who diſcovered uninhabited iſlands, to contemplate 
the face of the ground as it came from the hand of the 
CREATOR; but I have ſeen portions of it which had un. 
dergone alterations ſufficiently ſmall to ſatisfy me, that 
nothing could then equal their virgin beauties, They 
had produced an influence on the firſt relations which 
were formed by them, and had diffuſed over theſe a freſh 
neſs, a colouring, a native grace inexpreſſible, which vil 
ever diſtinguiſh them to advantage, notwithſtanding their 
ſimplicity, from the learned deſcriptions which have been 

given of them in modern times. 
To the influence of theſe firſt aſpeRs, I aſcribe the ſu- 
perior talents of the earlieſt Writers who have painted 
Nature, and the ſublime enthuſiaſm which a Homer and 
an Orpheus have transfuſed into their poeſy. Among the 
Moderns, the Hiſtorian of Anſon's expedition, Cook, 
Banks, Solander, and ſome others, have deſcribed ſeveral 
of theſe natural ſites, in the iſlands of Tinian, Maſſo, Ju- 
an Fernandez and Taiti, which have delighted all perſons 
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| of real tafte, though theſe iſlands had been, in part, degrad- 
ed by the Indians and Spaniards. 

J have ſeen only countries frequented by Europeans, 
and deſolated by war, or by ſlavery : But I ſhall ever re- 


collect with pleaſure two of theſe ſites, the one on this 


fide the Tropic of Capricorn; the other beyond the ſix- 
| tieth degree of North Latitude. Notwithſtanding my in- 
ability, I am going to attempt a ſketch of theſe, in order 
to convey, as well as I can, an idea of the manner in which 
Nature diſpoſes her plans in Climates ſo very oppoſite. 

The firſt was a part, then uninhabited, of the Iſle of 
France, of fourteen leagues extent, which appeared to' me 
the moſt beautiful portion of it, though the black free 
booters, who take refuge there, had cut down, on the ſea 
ſhore, the lataniers with which they fabricate their huts, 
and on the mountains, the palmettos, whoſe tips they uſe 
as food, and the liannes, of which they make fiſhing nets. 
They likewiſe degrade the banks of the rivulets, by dig- 
ging out the bulbous roots of the nymphæa, on which 
they live, and even thoſe of the Sea, of which they eat, 
without exception, every ſpecies of the ſhelly tribes, 
and which they leave here and there on the ſhore, in great 
piles burnt up. Notwithſtanding theſe diſorders, that 
part of the iſland had preſerved traces of its ancient beau- 


| ty, It is perpetually expoſed to the South eaſt wind, 


which prevents the foreſts that cover it from extending 
quite down to the brink of the Sea; but a broad ſelvage 


of turf, of a beautiful ſea green, which ſurrounds it, fa- 


cilitates the communication all around, and harmonizes, 
on the one ſide, with the verdure of the woods, and, on 
the other, with the azure of the billows. 


The view is thus divided into two aſpeRts, the one pre- 


ſenting land, the other water. The land proſpect preſents 
hills flying behind each other, in the form of an amphithe- 
are, and whoſe contours, covered with trees in pyramids, 
exhibit a majeſtic profile on the vault of Heaven. Over 
theſe foreſts riſes, as it were, a ſecond foreſt of palmettos, 
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which balance, above the ſolitary valleys, their long col. 
umns, crowned with particoloured plumes of palms, and 
ſurmounted with a ſpiral peak. The mountains of the in. 
terior preſent, at a TRY oe oval ſhaped rocks, clothed 
with great trees, and pendent liannes, floating, like drape. 
ry, by every breath of the wind. Above thele rife lolty 
Pinnacles, round which are continually collected the rainy 
clouds; and when theſe are illuminated by the rays of the 
Sun, you ſee the colours of the rainbow painted on their 
peaks, and the rain water flowing over their duſky fides in 
brilliant ſheets of chryſtal, or in long fillets of ſilver. No 
obſtacle prevents your perambulating the borders which 
_ embelliſh their ſides and their baſes, for the rivulets which 
deſcend from the mountains, preſent, along their banks, 
{lips of ſand, or broad plates of rock, from which they 
have waſhed the earth clean away. Beſides, they clear away 
a free paſſage from their ſource, to the place of their dif. 
charge, by undermining the trees which would grow in 
their channel, and by fertilizing thoſe which do grow on 
their margin ; and they expand over theſe, through their 
whole courſe, great arches of verdure which fly off in 
| perſpective, and which are viſible from the ſhore of the 
Sea. The liannes interweave themſelves along the cir- 
cumference of theſe arches, ſecure their arcades again 
the winds, and decorate them moſt beautifully, by oppol- 
ing to their foilage other foilages, and to their verdure 
garlands of gloſly. flowers, or pads of various colours, If 
a tree, waſted by age, happens to fall down, Nature, which 
univerſally haſtens on the deſtruction of all uſeleſs beings, 
covers its trunk with maiden hair of the moſt beautiful 
green, and agarics undulated with yellow, ſaffron and 
purple, which feed on its ſpoils. 

Toward the ſea ſide, the turf which borders the iſland, 
is up and down ſowed with thickets of Jatanier, whole 
palms, formed into a fan, and attached to pliant mem- 
branes, radiate in the air, like ſo many verdant ſuns. 
Theſe lataniers advance even into the Sea, on the capes 
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of the iſland, with'the land fowls which inhabit them; 
while the ſmall bays, {warming with multitudes of ſea 
fowl which ſwim in the water, and which are paved, if 
] may be allowed the expreſſion, with madrepores of the 
colour of the peach bloſſom ; the black rocks covered 
with roſe coloured nerits, and ſhells of every kind, pene- 


| trate into the iſland, and reflect, like ſo many mirrors, all 


the objects of the Land and of the Heavens. You would 


imagine that you ſaw the birds flying in the water, and 


the fiſhes ſwimming among the trees, and you would be 
tempted to ſay, Here is the marriage of Terra and Ocea- 


nus, who thus blend and confound their domains. 


In the greateſt part even of uninhabited iſlands, lying 
between the Tropics, when the diſcovery of them was 
made, the banks of ſand which ſurround them were found 
to be filled with turtle, which came thither to lay their 
eggs, and with the ſcarlet flamingos, which, as they fit on 
their neſts, reſemble burning torches. They had, beſides, a 
border of mangliers, covered with oyfters, which oppoſed 
their floating foliage to the violence of the waves, and vf 
cocoa trees loaded with fruit, which advancing into the 
very ſea, along the breakers, preſented, to the mariner's 
eye, the aſpett of a city with its ramparts and its avenues, 
and announced to them from afar the aſylum prepared for 
them by the God of the Seas. Theſe different kinds of 
beauty muſt have been common to the Ifle of France, 
with many other iſlands, and were, in all probability, de- 
froyed by the craving neceſſities of the firſt mariners who 
landed upon them. Such ts the very imperfett repreſent- 
ation of a country, the Climate of which, according to 
ancient Philoſophers, was uninhabitable, and the ſoil of 
which modern Philoſophers conſider as a ſcum of the oO 
cean, or of volcanoes. 

The ſecond rural ſcenery, which I ſurveyed with rap- 


ture, and of which I am going to attempt a deſcription, 


was in Ruſſian Finland, when I was employed, in 1764, 
on a vi iſitation of its fortreſles with the Generals of the 
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corps of Engineers, in which I then ſerved. We wen 


travelling between Sweden and Ruſſia, through a coun. 


try ſo little frequented, that the firs had encroached on the 
great line of demarkation which ſeparates the boundaries 


of the two countries. It was impoſſible to get through in 
a carriage, and we were under the neceſſity of employing 
the country people to cut down the trees, that our equi. 
Pages might follow us. We were able, however, to pen. 
etrate, in every direction, on foot, and frequently on 
horfeback, though we were obliged to inſpect the wind. 
ings, the ſummits, and the ſmalleſt receſſes of a great 
number of rocks, in order to aſcertain their natural capa. 
bility of defence, and though Finland is ſo covered with 
theſe, that ancient Geographers have given it the ſurname 
of Lapidoſa (ſtony.) 

Not only are thoſe rocks ſcattered about in great blocks 
over the ſurface of the earth, but the valleys, and entire 
hills, are there, in many places, formed of a ſingle maſs of 
ſolid rock. This rock is a ſoft granite which exfoliates, 
and whoſe ſcurf fertilizes the plants, at the ſame time that 
the enormous maſs ſhelters them from the North Wind, 
and reflects on them the rays of the Sun, by their curves, 
and the particles of mica with which it 1s filled. The bot- 
toms of theſe valleys were ſkirted with long borders of 
meadow, which every where facilitate the communica- 
tion. At the places where they were pure rock, as in 
their original ſtate, they were covered with a plant, cal. 
led, by the natives, K/oukva, which thrives on the rock, 
It comes out of the clefts, and ſeldom riſes higher than a 
foot and a half; but it ſpreads in all directions, and ex-, 
tends far and wide. Its leaves and verdure reſemble thoſe 
of the box, and its boughs are loaded with a red "_ 
good to eat, reſembling the ſtrawberry. 

The fir, the birch, and the ſervice tree vegetated won. 
derfully well on the ſides of thoſe hills, though 1 in many 
places, they found ſcarcely earth ſufficient in which to 
inſert their roots. The ſummits of moſt of them were 
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rounded in form of a ſcull cap, and rendered quite gliſter- 
ing by the water which oozed acroſs the long crevices 
that furrowed them. Many of theſe ſcull caps were per- 
febtly bare, and ſo ſlippery, that it was difficult to walk 
over them. They were crowned, round and round, with 
a broad belt of moſs of an emerald green, out of which 
ſtarted here and there an infinite multitude of muſhrooms 
of every form, and of every colour. Some of them were 
ſhaped like large ſcarlet coloured tweezer caſes, ſtudded 
with dots of white ; others were orange coloured and 
formed like a paraſol ; others yellow as ſaffron, and of 
the oblong form of an egg. Some were of the pureſt 
white, and ſo well rounded, that you would have taken 
them for ivory draughtſmen. | 

Theſe moſſes and muſhrooms ſpread along the threads 
of water which flowed from the ſummits of the rocky 
hills, extended in long rays acroſs the woods with which 
their ſides were covered, and proceeded to ſkirt their ex- 
tremities, till they were confounded with a multitude of 
firawberry and raſpberry plants. Nature, to indemnify 
this country for the ſcarcity of apparent flowers to pleaſe 
the eye, of which it produces but few, has beſtowed their 
pertumes on ſeveral plants, ſuch as the calamus aromati- 
cus, the birch which, in Spring, exhales a kind of odour 
of roſes, and the fir, the apple of which is ſweet ſcented. 
She has, in like manner, diffuſed colours the moſt agreea- 
ble, and the moſt brilliant, of flowers, on the moſt com- 
mon of vegetables, ſuch as on the cones of the larch, 
which are of a beautiful violet, on the ſcarlet grains of the 
orb apple, on moſſes and muſhrooms, and even on turnip 
radiſhes. : | 

On the ſubje& of this laſt vegetable, hear what the ac- 
curate Corneille le Bruyn ſays, in his Voyage to Archan- 
gel:* During our reſidence among them (the Samoiẽ- 
des) they brought us ſeyeral forts of turnips, of various 


Vol. iii. page 21. 
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—.— colours, and extremely beautiful. Some of them were 
violet coloured, like our plumbs, gray, white, yellowiſh, 


« all of them ſtreaked with red, like vermillion, or the 


* fineſt laca, and as grateful to the eye as a pink. I painted 


+ ſome of them on paper in water colours, and ſent ſome 
“to Holland, in a box filled with dry ſand, to one of my 
friends, who is fond of ſuch curioſities. I carried thoſe 


„ which I had painted to Archangel, where no one would 


„ beheve they were copied after Nature, till I produced 


« the turnips themſelves : A proof that no great attention 


75 10 paid there, to the rareſt and moſt curious produc. 
* tions of Nature.” | | 

I take theſe turnips to be of the radiſh ſort, the bulh 
of which grows above ground. At leaſt I preſume ſo, 
from the drawing itſelf of Corneille le Bruyn, and from 
having ſeen ſuch in Finland ; they are in taſte ſuperior to 
that of our colewort, and have a flavour ſimilar to the ar- 
tichoke bottom. I have produced theſe teſtimonies of a 
Painter, and that Painter a Dutchman, reſpecting the beau- 
ty of theſe coloured vegetables, to correct the prejudice 
with which ſo many are hurried away, that in the Indies 
only the Sun gives a magnificent colouring to plants. But 
nothing, in my opinion, equals the beautiful green of the 
plants of the North, in Spring. I have frequently admir- 
ed, in particular, that of the birch, of the turf, and of the 
moſſes, ſome of which are glazed with violet and purple. 
The ſolemn firs themſelves, then burſt into feſtoons of the 
moſt delicate green ; and when they come to throw, from 
the extremity of their branches, the yellow tufts of ſtami- 
na, they appear like vaſt pyramids, loaded all over with lit- 
tle lamps. | 

We encountered no obſtacle in traverſing their foreſts. 
Sometimes there lay in the way an aged birch, laid low by 
the hand of, Time, and internally conſumed by the worm; 
but in ſtepping on the rind, it ſupports you like a piece of 
thick leather. The wood of theſe birches decays very tal, 
and their bark, which no humidity is able to corrupt,“ 
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earried away, on the melting of the ſnows, into the lakes, 
where it ſwims about all in one piece. As to the firs, 
when they fall, humidity and the moſſes conſume them in 
a very little time. This country is interſected with great 
lakes; which every where preſent new means of commu- 
nication, as they penetrate far into the land by their 


tellecting, in their ſtill waters, the openings of the val- 
leys, the moſſy hills, and the pendent firs bending from the 
promontories over their ſhores. 

It would be no eaſy matter to deſcribe the hoſpitable 
reception which we found in the ſolitary manſions of theſe 
northern regions. Their maſters exerted themſelves in 
every poſſible way, to detain us among them for many 
days together. They ſent to the diſtance of ten, of fif- 
teen leagues, invitations to their friends and relations, to 
come and aſſiſt them to entertain us. The days and the 


ies, the principal inhabitants regaled us by turns. Amidſt 
this hoſpitable conviviality, we made the tour of the cities 
of poor Finland, Wiburg, Villemanſtrand, F rederick- 
ſham, Niſlot, &c. The caſtle of this laſt town is ſituated 
on a rock at the diſcharge of lake Kiemen, which ſur- 
rounds it with two cataracts. From its platforms you 
perceive the vaſt extent of that lake. We dined in one of 
its four towers, in a ſmall apartment illuminated by win- 
dows like gun ports. It is the very apartment in which 
the unfortunate Ivan was ſo long confined, who deſcend- 
ed from the Throne of the Ruſſian Empire, at the age of 
two years and a half. But this 1s not the place to expa- 
tate on the influence which moral ideas may diffuſe over 


Landſcapes, | 


oa 


Plants, then, are not ſcattered about at random over the 
Earth; and though nothing has been hitherto ſaid reſ- 
petting their general arrangement in different Climates, 
this {imple ſketch is ſufficient to demonſtrate, that there 


s order in their combination. If we examine, in like 
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nights paſſed away in dancing and feſtivity. In the cit- 
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manner, however ſuperficially, their expanſion, their 2. 
titude, their magnitude and proportions, we ſhall find tha 
there 1s as much harmony in the aggregation of their 
parts, as in that of their ſpecies. It is impoſſible, in an 
one reſpect, to conſider them as mere mechanical produc. 
tions of heat and cold, of dryneſs and humidity, Our 
ſcientific Syſtems have brought us back preciſely to the 
opinions which precipitated barbarous Nations into idol. 
atry, as if it were neceſſary that the perfection of our il 
lumination ſhould be the recommencement and retum of 
our darkneſs; conformably to the well grounded cenſure 
of the Author of the Book of Wiſdom : Aut ignen, aut 
[piritum, aut citatum aerem, aut gyrum ſtellarum, aut ni. 
mum aquam, aut ſolem & lunam, rectores orbis terrarun 
Deos putaverunt :x They could not out of the good 
„things that are ſeen, know him that is; neither, by 
** conſidering the works, did they acxnowledge the Work 
* Maſter: But deemed either fire, or wind, or ſwift ai, 
* or the circle of the ſtars, or the violent water, or the 
lights of Heaven, to be the Gods which govern the 
“ world.” | 
All theſe phyſical cauſes, united, could not have deter. 
mined the port of one ſingle moſs. In order to be cor 
vinced of this, let us begin with examining the circulation 
of plants. It has been laid down as an indubitable princt 
ple, that their ſaps aſcend through the wood, and rede. 
ſcend through the rind. To the experiments which have 
been detailed in proof, I ſhall oppoſe only the inſtanced 
a great cheſnut tree, in the garden of the Thuilleries 
near the terrace of the Feuillants, which, for twenty ye 
paſt, has had no bark round its under part, and which 
notwithſtanding, is in perfect vigor. Many elms on ti 
Boulevards are in the ſame ſtate. On the other hand, we 
have ſeen old hollowed willows, which have not a bit of 


good wood left. Beſides, how is it poſſible to apply thi 


* Wiſdom of Solomon, chap. xiii, ver. 2. 
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principle of vegetation to a multitude of plants, ſome of 
which are compoſed entirely of tubes, and to others which 
have no rind, being encloſed only in dry pellicles ? 

Neither is there more truth in the ſuppoſition that they 
riſe in a perpendicular line, and that to this direction they 
are determined by the action of columns of air. Some, 
it muſt be allowed; do follow this direction, as the fir, the 
ſtalk of corn, the reed. But a much greater number de- 
viate from it, ſuch. as creeping plants of every ſpecies, 
vines, liannes, French beans, &c.....Others aſcend ver- 
tically, and having arrived at a certain height, in an air 
perfectly unobſtrutted, fork off in various tiers, and ſend 
out their branches horizontally, as the apple tree; or in- 
cline them toward the earth, like firs; or hollow them in 
form of a cup, like the ſaſſafras; or round them into a 
muſhroom's head, like the pine ; or ſtraighten them into a 
pyramid, like the poplar; or roll them as wool on the diſ- 
taff, like the cypreſs ; or let them float at the diſcretion of 
the winds, like the birch. | 

All theſe attitudes may be ſeen under the ſame bearing 
of the wind. Nay, there are ſome which aſſume forms, 
that all the art of the gardener could hardly impreſs upon 
them, Such 1s the badamier of the Indies, which grows 
up into the form of a pyramid, and carries it divided into 
ſtories, like the king of the cheſs board. There are plants 
uncommonly vigorous, which, far from purſuing: the ver- 
tical line, recede from it the very moment that they get 
above ground. Such is the falſe potatoe of India, which 
loves to crawl along the ſand of the ſhores, in hot coun- 
tries, covering whole acres in its progreſs. Such, too, is 
the ratan of China, which frequently grows in ſimilar ſit- 
uations. Theſe plants do not crawl from weakneſs. The 
ſcions of the ratan are ſo ſtrong, that the Chineſe make 
cordage of them for their ſhipping ; and when they are on 
the ground, they ſerve as a trap for the deer, who find it 
impoſſible, with all their force, to diſengage themſelves. 
They are nets ſpread out by the hand. of Nature. 
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I ſhould never have done were I to run over, ever f; 
haſtily, the different ports of vegetables; what I hays 
ſaid is evidence ſufficient, that there is not a ſingle one 
whoſe direction is determined by the vertical column gf 
the air. This error has gained currency, from its being 
takef1 for granted that plants affected the greateſt volume 
of air ; and this error in Phyſics has produced another in 
Geometry; for, on this ſuppoſition, they muſt all precip. 
itate themſelves to the Horizon, becauſe there the column 
of air is much more conſiderable than in the Zenith. We 
muſt, in like manner, reject the conſequences which have 

been deduced from it, and laid down, as principles of ]u. 
riſprudence for the diviſion of lands in our boaſted ma. 
thematical treatiſes ; ſuch is the following, That no more 
wood, or corn, or 1 can grow on the declivities of a 
mountain, than what would grow on the area of its baj, 
There is not a woodcutter, nor haymaker, in the world, 
who could not demonſtrate the. contrary from his experi 
ence. 

Plants, it has been ſaid, are mechanical 3 Well 
then, try to conſtruct a body ſo ſlim, ſo tender, ſo fragile, 
as that of a leaf, which ſhall for whole years reſiſt the 
winds, the rains, the keeneſt froſt, the moſt ardent Sun. 
A ſpirit of life, independent of all Latitudes, governs 
plants, preſerves them, reproduces them, They repair 
the injuries which they may have ſuſtained, and ſkin over 
their wounds with a new rind. The pyramids of Egypt 
are crumbled into powder; but the graſſes which cloth: 
ed the ſoil, while the Pharaohs filled the throne, ſubſiſt to 
this day. How many Greek and Roman fepulchral mon- 
uments, the ſtones of which were rivetted with iron, 
have, one after another, diſappeared ! Nothing remains 
around their ruins, except the cypreſſes which ſhaded 
them. 

It is the Sun, ſay they, who gives exiſtence to vegeta- 
bles, and who maintains that exiſtence. But that great a. 
gent of Nazure, all powerful as he is, muſt not be conſid. 
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ered as the only and determining cauſe even of their ex- 
panſion. If his heat invites moſt of thoſe of our Climates 
to open their flowers, it obliges others to ſhut them. Such 
are of this laſt deſcription, the great nightſhade of Peru, 
and the arbor triſtis (the ſad tree) of the Moluccas, which 
flower only in the night time. Nay, his remoteneſs from 
our Hemiſphere does not deſtroy in it the power of Na- 


ture. At that ſeaſon vegetate moſt of the moſſes which 


clothe the rocks with an emerald coloured green ; and 
then the trunks of trees cover themſelves, in humid fit- 
vations, with plants imperceptible to the naked eye, call- 
ed Mnium and Lichen, which give them the appearance, in 


| froſty weather, of columns of green bronze. Theſe vege- 


tations, in the very ſeverity of Winter, overturn all our 
reaſonings, reſpecting the univerſal effects of heat, as 
plants, of an organization ſo extremely delicate, ſeem to 
need, in order to their expanſion, a temperature the moſt 
gentle. 5 

Again, the fall of the leaf itſelf, which we have been 
taught to conſider as an effect of the Sun's abſence, is not 
occaſioned by the cold. If the palm retains its foliage, 


| all the year round, in the South, the fir is equally an 


evergreen in the North. The birch, 1t 1s true, the larch, 
and ſeveral other ſpecies of trees, ſhed their leaves in 
northern Climates, on the approach of Winter; but a ſim- 
ar depredation is likewiſe made on other trees, to the 


| douthward. It is the reſinous ſubſtance, we are told, 


which preſerves the foliage of the fir in the North : But 
the larch, which is likewiſe a reſinous plant, is ſtripped of 
ts verdure in Winter ; whereas the filaria, the 1vy, the 
puvet, and many other ſpecies, which are not reſinous, 
continue with us, in full verdure, at all ſeaſons. 

Without having recourſe to mechanical cauſes, the ef- 
fects of which always contradict themſelves, whenever you 


Atempt to generalize them, Why, not recognize, in theſe 


varieties of vegetation, the ſteady and uniform direction 
33 . . ' 
0 2 Providence ? That Providence has aſſigned to the 
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South, trees always green, and has clothed them with 2 
'broad foliage, to ſhelter the animal creation from the hey, 
In another reſpect, likewiſe, have the animals of hot clin. 
ates been tenderly cared for, in being provided with cloth. 
ing denuded of hair, conſequently, light and cool; and 
in having their habitations garniſhed with green ferns and 
liannes, ever freſh and ever comfortable. Neither has 
bountiful Nature negletted the animals of the North. She 
has ſpread as a roof over their heads, the ever green firs, 
whoſe lofty and tufted pyramids ward off the ſnow from 
their roots, and whoſe branches are fo well furniſhed 
with long gray moſſes, that the trunk is rendered almoſt 
inviſible ; for a bed, ſhe has accumulated a bank of moſs 
on the ground, in many places more than a foot in thick. 
neſs ; and the ſoft and dry leaves of many trees, which 
fall preciſely at the approach of the inclement ſeaſon: 
Finally, their proviſion too, 1s laid up in ſtore, namely, the 
fruits of thoſe very trees, which have then arrived at ful 
maturity. To theſe ſhe has added, here and there, the 
ſcarlet cluſters of the ſorb apple, which, ſparkling afar 
over the whiteneſs of the ſnows, invite the birds to an aſy. 
lum ; ſo that the partridge, the moorcock, every ſpecies 
of ſnow bird, the hare, the ſquirrel, frequently find, under 
the ſhelter of the ſame fir, a lodging, food and the means 
of warmth. Os | 
But one of the greateſt bleſſings of Providence to the an. 
imals of the North, is, the clothing of them with furret 
garments of long and thick hair, which regularly grow in 
Winter, and fall off in Summer. Naturaliſts, who con- 
ſider the hair of animals as a ſpecies of vegetation, art 
at pains to account for this growth and decay, from the 
influence of heat. They pretend to ſupport their ſyſten 
by the inſtance of the human hair and beard, which grov 
rapidly in Summer. But I would aſk them, how 1t comes 
to paſs that, in cold countries, horſes which, in Summe, 
are ſleek and ſmooth, aſſume, in Winter, a long and ſhag: 
gy coat, like the fleece of a ſheep ? To this they reply, 
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{t is the internal heat of their body, increaſed by the ex- 
ternal action of the cold, which produces this wonderful 
henomenon. | 

This is all very well. But I am under the neceſſity of 
objefting, that cold does not produce this effect on the 
human beard and hair, for it retards their growth; that, 
beſides, in the caſe of animals on which Providence be- 
tows a clothing peculiarly warm, the hair is much longer 
and thicker on thoſe parts of their body that have the 


leaſt natural heat, ſuch as the tail, which is very buſhy in 


horſes, martens, foxes and wolves ; that this hair is ſhort 
and thin on the parts which have moſt natural heat, as the 
belly. Their backs, their ears, and frequently their very 
paws, are the parts moſt amply furniſhed with hair. But 
I fatisfy myſelf with merely propoſing this laſt objection; 
the external and internal heat of an African lion ought, 
ſurely, to be, at leaſt, as ardent as that of a Siberian wolf; 
Whence is it, then, that the firſt is ſmooth, as if newly 
ſhaven, whereas the other is ſhagged up to the eyes? 

The cold, which we have been taught to conſider as 
one of the greateſt obſtacles of vegetation, is as neceſſary 
to certain plants as heat is to others. If thoſe of the 
South could not thrive in the North, thoſe of the North 
would not ſucceed better in the South. The Dutch have 
made many a vain attempt to make the fir grow at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in order to find a ſupply of ſhip 
maſts, which ſell at a very high price in India, Many 
planters, in the Iſle of France, have made attempts, equal- 
ly fruitleſs, to raiſe in that iſland the lavender, the daiſy, 
the violet, and other plants of our temperate climates. 
Alexander, who tranſplanted whole nations at his pleaſ- 
ure, could not, with all his efforts, make the ivy of Greece 
grow in the vicinity of Babylon,“ though he was very 
ambitious of acting, in India, the character of Bacchus in 
complete ſtyle. 


* See Plutarch and Pliny. 
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I am perſuaded, however, that it might be poſſible yg 
ſucceed in effecting theſe vegetable tranſmigrations, hy 
employing ice, in the South, for the propagation of north. 
ern plants as we employ ſtoves, in the North, in the pro. 
pagation of the plants of hot Climates. I do not beliee 
there is a ſingle ſpot on the Globe, in which we coul 
not, with a little addreſs and induſtry, procure ice, as ea. 
ſily as we can procure ſalt. In the whole courſe of my 
travels, I have never met with a temperature more ſultry 
than that of the Iſland of Malta, though I have twice 
croſſed the Line, and have paſſed a conſiderable part of 
my life in the Iſle of France, where the Sun is vertical 
twice a year. The ſoil of Malta conſiſts of little hills of 
white ſtone, which reflect the rays of the Sun with ſo 
much force, that the eyeſight is ſenfibly affected by it; 
and when the wind from Africa, known by the name of 
Syroco, which iſſues from the ſarids of Zara, on its way to 
melt the ices of the North, comes to paſs over that lfle 
the air is as hot as the breath of an oven. I recolleR, at | 
that ſeaſon, a figure of Neptune in bronze, on the ſea 
ſhore, the metal of which was heated to ſuch a degree, that 
you could ſcarcely apply your hand to it. They, hower- 
er, imported into the iſland ſnow from Mount Etna, which 
is ſixty leagues diſtant ; they kept it for months together, 
laid on ſtraw in vaults, and it was to be bought for a far- 
thing a pound weight, even when farmed out. Since, 
then, it is poſſible to have ice in Malta, during the Dog 
Days, I think it might be procured in every country of 
the Globe. Nature, beſides, as we have ſeen, multiplies 
icy mountains in the vicinity of hot countries. I may, 
perhaps, be here reproached with indicating the means of 
promoting the increaſe of luxury ; but as the commonal- 
ty now live only on the luxury of the rich, my ſuggeſtion 
may tend to promote, at leaſt, the extenſion of the ſcience 
of Nature. 

So far 1s cold from being the enemy of all plants, that 
it is in the North we find foreſts of the talleſt growth, and 
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of the greateſt extent in the World. It is only at the 
ot of the eternal ſnows of Mount Lebanon, that the ce- 
dar, the king of vegetables, riſes in all his majeſty. The 


| fir, which is, next to him, the greateſt tree of our foreſts, 
| arrives at a prodigious ſize only on icy mountains, and in 


the cold climates of Norway and Ruſſia. Pliny tells us, 
that the largeſt piece of timber which had ever been ſeen 
at Rome, up to his time, was a vaſt log of fir, a hundred 
and twenty feet long, and two feet ſquare at both ends, 
which Tiberius had conveyed from the cold mountains of 
Voltolino, in Piedmont, and which Nero employed in his 
amphitheatre, You may judge, ſays he, what muſt have 
been the length of the tree as it grew when a cutting of it 
had ſuch dimenſions. However, as I believe that Pliny 
means Roman feet, which are of the ſame dimenſion with. 
thoſe of the Rhine, we muſt ſubtract from this meaſure- 
ment about a twelfth part hearly. He quotes, beſides, the 
fit maſt of the veſſel which brought from Egypt the obe- 
lik that Caligula ordered to be ſet up in the Vatican; 
ths maſt was four fathoms in circumference. I know not 
where it might have grown. But I myſelf have ſeen firs 
in Ruſſia, compared to which thoſe of our temperate chm- 
ates are mere twigs. Among others I remember to have 
ſeen, between Peterſburg and Moſcow, two logs which 
exceeded in ſize the largeſt of our maſt for ſhips of war, 
though theſe conſiſt of ſeveral pieces. They were cut 
from the ſame tree, and ſerved as mounting blocks at the 
gate of a peaſant's farm yard. The boats which convey 
proviſions from Lake Ladoga to Peterſburg are not much 
imaller than thoſe which ply between Rouen and Paris. 
They are conſtructed of fir planks from two to three inches 
thick, ſometimes two feet broad, and whoſe length 1s that 
of the whole barge. The Ruſſian carpenters of the can- 
ons where they are built, make only a ſingle plank out of 
one tree, timber being in ſuch plenty there, that they do 
not take the trouble to ſaw it. | | 
Vox. 1. R b 
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Before I had travelled into northern countries, I tool 

it for granted, in conformity to the laws of our Phyſic, 
that the earth muſt there be ſtripped of every thing like 
vegetation, by the rigor of the cold. I was very much il. 
toniſhed to find there the largeſt trees I had ever ſeen in ny 
life, and growing ſo near each other, that a ſquirrel could 
eaſily ſcamper over great part of Ruſſia, without touching 
the ground, by ſpringing from branch to branch. This 
vaſt foreſt of fir covers Finland, Ingria, Eſtonia, the whole 
ſpace comprehended between Peterſburg and Moſcow, and 
thence extends over a great part of Poland, where oak 
begin to appear, as I know from actual obſervation, hay. 
ing travelled through theſe countries. But what I hare 
ſeen is a very ſmall part only of theſe immenſe foreſts, 
for it is well known that they extend from Norway all 
the way to Kamſchatka, ſome ſandy deſerts excepted; and 
from Breſlau to the ſhores of the Frozen Ocean, 
I ſhall conclude this article with refuting an error al. 
luded to in the preceding Study; namely, that cold is di. 
miniſhed in the North, in proportion as the foreſts are cut 
down. As this poſition has been advanced by ſome ot 
our moſt celebrated Writers, and afterwards retailed, at 
the cuſtom is, by a multitude of others ; it 1s of importance 
to overturn it, as being highly prejudicial to rural econo- 
my. I had long adopted it as inconteſtably certain, on 
the faith of Hiſtory ; but I was at length cured of ny 
miſtake, not, however, by books, but by ſimple peaſants. 

One day in Summer, about two o'clock after noon, be- 
ing about to croſs the foreſt of Ivry, 1 ſaw ſome ſhep- 
herds with their flocks, who kept at a conſiderable di 
tance from it, repoſing under the ſhade of ſome trees that 
were ſcattered up and down through the country. ] aſked 
them, W hy they did not go, with their flocks, to take ſhel 
ter in the foreſt, from the heat of the Sun. ? They told 
me it was too hot there at that time of the day, and tha 
they never drove their ſheep thither, except in the mort. 
ing and evening. Being deſirous, however, of traverliny 
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in broad day, the woods in which Henry IV had hunted, 
and of arriving betimes at Anet, 'to take a view of the 
country palace of Henry II, and of the tomb of Diana of 
Poitiers, his miſtreſs, I engaged a lad belonging to one of 
the ſhepherds to attend me as a guide, which was a very 
eaſy matter to him, for the great road leading to Anet 
croſſes the foreſt in a ſtraight line; and 1t 1s, on that 
fide ſo little frequented, that I found it covered in ma- 
| ny places, with tufts of graſs and ſtrawberry plants. I 
felt all the way, as I walked along, a ſtifling heat, and 
much more ardent than was at that hour felt in the open 
country. I did not begin to reſpire freely, till I had 
got fairly clear of it, and had made my eſcape from the 
edge of the foreſt more than the diſtance of three muſket 
ſhot. In other reſpects, thoſe ſhepherds, that ſolitude, 
that ſilence of the woods, blended with the recollection of 
Henry IV, appeared to me much more affecting and ſub- 
lime, than the emblems of the chace in bronze, and the 
cyphers of Henry II, interwoven with the creſcents of 
Diana, which embelliſh, on all ſides, the domes of the 
Caſtle of Anet. This royal reſidence, loaded with an- 
cient trophies of love, inſpired, at firſt, a mixed emotion 
of pleaſure and melancholy, which gradually ſubſided in- 
to profound ſorrow, on recollecting that this love was il- 
licit ; but this was followed, at laſt, by ſentiments of ven- 
eration and reſpect, which took complete poſſeſſion of my 
mind, on being informed that, by one of thoſe revolutions 
to which the monuments of men are fo frequently ſub- 
jected, the caſtle was then inhabited by the virtuous Duke 
of Penthtevre. | OE 

I have ſince reflected on what the ſhepherds told me, 
reſpefting the heat of the woods, and on what I myſelt 
had experienced; and I have, in fact, remarked that, in 
the Spring, all plants are more forward in the vicinity of 
woods, and that you find violets in flower on their bor- 
ders much earlier than you gather them on the open plain, 
on a naked hill. Foreſts, then, ſhelter the land from 
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coll, in the North; but what is equally wonderful, they 
ſhelter it likewiſe from the heat in warm countries. Thel 
two oppoſite effects are produced entirely from the gif. 
ferent forms and diſpoſition of their leaves. In the North 
thoſe of the fir, the larch, the pine, the cedar, the juniper, 
are ſmall, gloſſy and varniſhed ; their delicacy, their 
varniſh, and the endleſs variety 7 their direction, reſleg 
the heat around them a thouſand different ways: They 
produce nearly the ſame effects as the hair of the animal 
of the North, whoſe furs are warm in proportion as the 
hair is fine and gloſſy. Beſides, the leaves of ſome ſpe. 
cies, as of the fir and of the birch, are perpendicular 
faſpended from the branches, by long moveable mem. 
| branes, ſo that with every breath of the wind they refle 
all around the rays of the Sun, like ſo many mirrors. 

In the South, on the contrary, the palms, the tallipot, 
the cocoa, the banana, bear large leaves, which, on the 
ſide next the ground, are rather rough than gloſſy, and | 
which, ſpreading horizontally, form a deep ſhade beloy, 

where there is not the leaſt reflection of heat. I admit, 
at the ſame time, that the clearing away of foreſts diſpels 
the coldneſs occaſioned by humidity ; but it increaſes 
the dry and ſharp colds of the North, as has been found 
on the lofty mountains of Norway, which were formerly 
cultivated, but are now uninhabitable, becauſe they are 
completely ſtripped of their woods. 

This clearing of the ground likewiſe increaſes the heat 
in warm countries, as I have had occaſion to obſerve in 
the Iſle of France, on ſeveral parts of the coaſt, which 
are become ſo parched, ſince every ſpecies of tree has 
been ſwept away, that they are at this day abſolutely un- 
cultivated. The very graſs which puſhes away during 
the rainy ſeaſon, is in a ſhort time quite burnt up by i 
Sun. What is ſtill worſe, there reſults from this parch- 
edneſs of the coaſts, the drying up of a great many riva. 
lets; for the trees, planted on the heights, attract thither 
the humidity of the air, and fix it there, as we ſhall ſee in 
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the Study on Plants. Beſides, by deſtroying the trees 
which are on the high grounds, you rob the valleys of 
their natural manure, and the plains of the palliſades 


| which ſhelter them from the high winds. Theſe winds 
| deſolate, to ſuch a degree the cultivation in many places, 


that nothing can be made to grow. I aſcribe to this laſt 
piece of miſmanagement the ſterility of the heaths in 
Brittany. In vain has the attempt been made to reftore 
their ancient fertility : It never can ſucceed, till you be- 
gin with recalling their ſhelter and their temperature, by 


reſowing the foreſts. But there is a requiſite prior even 


to this; you muſt render the peaſantry kappy. The proſ- 
perity of a country depends, before, and above all things, 
on that of its inhabitants. 
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STUDY SIXTH. 


REPLY TO OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE, 
FOUNDED ON THE DISORDERS OF THE 
ANIMAL KINGDOM. 


WI ſhall continue to diſplay the fecundity of North 
ern Regions, in order to overturn the prejudice, which 
would aſcribe this principle of life, in plants and animals, 
only to the heat of the South. I could expatiate on the 
numerous and extenſive chaſes of elks, rain deer, water 
fowls, heath cock, hares, white bears, wolves, foxes, mar. 
tens, ermines, beavers, &c. which the inhabitants of the 
northern diſtritts annually carry on, the very peltry of 
which, above what they employ for their own uſe, ſup- 
plies them with a very conſiderable branch of commerce 
for the markets of all Europe. But I ſhall confine myſelf 
entirely to their fiſheries, becauſe theſe precious gifts of 
the Waters are preſented to all Nations, and are no where 
fo abundant as in the North. . 
From the rivers and lakes of the North are extracted 
incredible multitudes of fiſhes. . John Schefeer, the accu. 
rate Hiſtorian of Lapland, tells us,“ that they catch an. 
nually at Torneo, no leſs than thirteen hundred boat loads 
of ſalmon ; that the pike there grow to ſuch a ſize, that 
ſome are found as long as a man, and that every year they 


* Hiſtory of Lapland, by John Schafer, 
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alt as many as are ſufficient for the ſupport of four king- 


doms of the North. But theſe fiſheries, however produc- 
tive, fall far ſnort of thoſe of the Seas.“ From the boſom 
of theſe 1s dragged the enormous whale, which 1s uſually 
about. ſixty feet in length, 'twenty feet broad over the 
| body and at the tail, eighteen feet high, and which yields 
up to a hundred and thirty barrels of oil. The fat is two 
feet taick, and in cutting it off, they are under the necel- 
ity of uſing great knives, ſix ſeet long. 

From the Seas of the North, annually take their depar- 
ture innumerable ſhoals of fiſhes, which enrich the fiſhers 
of all Europe : ſuch as cod, anchovies, ſturgeon, dory, 
mackerel, pilchers, herrings, ſea dogs, belugas, ſea calfs, 
porpoiſes, ſea horſe, puffers, ſea unicorns, ſaw fiſh, &c..... 
The ſize of them all is conſiderably larger than in tem- 
perate Latitudes, and they are divided into much more 
numerous ſpecies. There are computed as high as twelve 
ſpecies of the whale tribe; and plaice are caught in thoſe 
ſeas of the enormous weight of four hundred pounds. 
But I ſhall farther confine myſelf to thoſe fiſhes which 
are beſt known to us, herrings, for example. It is an in- 
conteſtable fact, that the Seas of the North every year 
ſend out a quantity more than ſufficient to feed all the in- 
habi tants of Europe. 

We are in poſſeſſion of Memoirs which prove, that the 
herring fiſhery was carried on ſo far back as the year 116g, 
in the Straits of Sunda, between the Iſlands of Schonon 
and Seeland. Philip de Meſce res, Governor to Charles 
VI, relates, in the Old Pilgrim's Dream, that in the year 


1389, during the months of September and October, the 


quantity of herrings in thoſe Straits was ſo prodigious, 
that,“ For ſeveral leagues together you might,” ſays he, 
have cut them with a ſword; and it is credibly report- 

ed, that there are forty thouſand boats which are em- 
* Ployed in nothing elſe, for two months, but in catching 


® Conſult Frederic Martens of Hamburg. 
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« herrings; each boat containing, at leaſt, fix perſons, 
« and many not leſs than ten; and beſides theſe, there | 
i are five hundred great and ſmall- veſſels of burden, en. 
6 ployed wholly 1 in picking, ſalting, and barrelling UP the 
„ herrings.” He makes the number of perſons engaged 
in this fiſhery amount to three hundred. thouſand, Pri. 
ſians and Germans. 

In 1610, the Dutch, who carry on the W fiſhery 


ſtill farther to the North, where the fiſn is better, employ. 


ed in it three thouſand boats, fifty thouſand fiſhermen 
without reck6ning nine thouſand other veſſels employed 
in barrelling, and conveying them to Holland, and a 
hundred and fifty thouſand perſons, partly at ſea, par 
on ſhore, engaged in the carrying trade, in preparing and 
ſelling. At that period they derived a revenue from i, 
of two millions, fix hundred and fifty thouſand pounds 
ſterling. I myſelf have witneſſed in Amſterdam, in 1702, 
the joy of the populace, expreſſed by diſplaying ſtreamers 
and flags over the ſhops where that fiſh was expoſed to 


ſale, on the firſt arrivals ; and in every ſtreet this was the 


caſe, I have been informed in that city, that the Com. 
pany eſtabliſhed for carrying on the herring fiſhery wa 
richer, and fed more mouths, than the Eaſt India Comps. 
ny. The Danes, the Norwegians, the Swedes, the Ham. 
burgers, ., ze Engliſh, the Iriſh, and ſome traders of the 
ports of France, particularly of Dieppe, fitted out veſſel 
for this fiſhery, but in too ſmall a number for a fall 0 
manna ſo plentiful and ſo eaſily gathered. | 

In 1782, at the mouth of the Gothela, a ſmall rivet 
which waſhes the walls of Gottenburg, one hundred and 
thirtynine thouſand barrels were cured by ſalt, three 
thouſand ſeven hundred were ſmoked, and two thouſand 
eight hundred and fortyfive caſks of oil were extracted 
from what could not be preſerved. The Gazette 0: 
France,* which contains an account of this fiſhery, fe- 


Friday the 11th October, 1782. 
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marks that, previous to 1752, theſe fiſhes had entirely diſ- 

appeared for 72 years together. I aſcribe their deſertion 

of this coaſt to ſome naval engagement, which had chaſed 

them away by the noiſe of the artillery, as is the caſe with 

the turtle of the 1fland of Aſcenſion, which forſake the 
road for weeks together, when veſſels paſſing that way 

diſcharge their great guns. It may, perhaps, be likewiſe 

accounted for, from a conflagration of the foreſts, which 

might have deſtroyed the vegetables that attrabled them 

to the coaſt. 

The good-Biſhop of Berghen, Pont Oppiden, the OED 
zlon of Norway, who introduced into his popular ſer- 
mons, complete tracts of Natural Hiſtory, as being ex- 
cellent articles of Theology, relates,“ that when the her- 
rings coaſted along the ſhores of Norway, The whales, 
«* which purſue them in great numbers, and which dart 
their water ſpouts into the air, give to the Sea, at a 
% diſtance, the appearance of being covered over with 
* ſmoking chimnies. The herrings, in order to elude 
the purſuit, throw themſelves cloſe inſhore into every 
little bay and creek, where the water, before tranquil, 
forms conſiderable ſwellings and ſurges, wherever they 
* croud to make their eſcape. They branch off in ſuch 
* quantities, that you may take them out in baſkets full, 

* and the country people can even catch them by the 
„hand.“ After all, however, that the united efforts of 
all theſe fiſhers can effect, hardly any impreſſion is made 
on their great general column, which coaſts along Ger- 
many, France, Spain, and ſtretches as far as the Straits 
of Gibraltar ; devoured, the whole length of their paſ- 
ſage, by an innumerable multitude of other fiſhes, and ſea 
towls, which follow them night and day, till the column 
is loſt on the ſhores of Africa, or returns, as other Au- 
thors tell us, to the Climates of the North. | 
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1 STUDIES OF NATURE, 


For my own part, I no more believe that herrings retum 
to the Seas from which they came, than that fruits ref, 
cend the trees from which they have once dropped, Na. 
ture is ſo magnificent in the entertainments which ſhe 
provides for Man, that the never ſerves up the ſame diſhes 
a ſecond time. I preſume, conformably to an obſeryz. 
tion of Fatker Lamberti, a miſhonary in Mingrelia, that 
theſe fiſhes accompliſh the circuit of Europe by going up 
the Mediterranean, and that the extreme boundary of their 
emigration is the extremity of the Black Sea; and this iy 
the more probable, that the pilchers, which take their de. 
Parture from the ſame places, follow the ſame track, az 
is proved by the copious fiſheries of them carried on 
along the coaſts of Provence and Italy. Many her. 
rings,” ſays Father Lamberti,* * are ſometimes ſeen in 
“the Black Sea; and in the years when this happens, 
the inhabitants of the adjacent countries draw a flatter. 
ing prognoſtic of a plentiful ſturgeon fiſhing ſeaſon; 
* and they deduce the oppoſite concluſion from the non- 
appearance of herrings, There was ſeen in 1642 a 
quantity ſo prodigious of them, that the Sea having 
* thrown them on the ſhallows which ſeparate Trebiſond 
from the country of the Abcaſſes, the whole. was cov. 
* ered and ſurrounded with a bank of herrings, which 
vas, at leaſt, three hand breadths high. The people of 
* the country were under dreadful apprehenſions, that 
* the air would be poiſoned by the corruption of theſe 
« fiſhes ; but they were preſently followed by enormous 
* flocks of crows and rooks, which eat up the herrings, 
and cured the honeſt folks of their terror. The natives 
* talk of a ſimilar appearance before that period, only the 
*« quantity was much inferior.“ 

This immenſe glut of herrings is undoubtedly, matter 
of aſtoniſhment ; but how is that aſtoniſhment increaſed, 
when it is conſidered, that this column is not the halt of 


Account of Mingrelia, Theyenct's Collection. 
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- what annually iſſue from the Seas of the North ! It ſepa- 


rates at the northern extremity of Iceland, and while one 


diviſion proceeds to diffuſe plenty over the ſhores of Eu- 
rope, the other puſhes forward to convey ſimilar benefits 
to the ſhores of America. Anderſon informs us, herrings 
are in ſuch abundance on the coaſts of Iceland, that a 
ſhallop can with difficulty force its way through the ſhoal 
by dint of rowing. They are accompanied by an incred- 
| ible multitude of pilchers and cod, which renders fiſh ſo 
plenty in the iſland, that the inhabitants have them dried, 
and reduced to meal with a grindſtone, to become food 
for their oxen and horſes. | CE | 
Father Rale, a jeſuit, and an American miſhonary, 
ſpeaking of the Savages who inhabit between Acadia and 
Newengland, tells us,“ © That they reſort, at a cer- 
« tain ſeaſon, to a river not far diſtant, where, for the 
*« ſpace of a month, the fiſhes force their way upward in 
„ ſuch quantities, that, with hands ſufficient, fifty thou- 
© ſand barrels might he filled in a ſingle day. Theſe are 
*© a ſpecies of very large herrings, moſt agreeable to the 
* taſte when freſh. They are preſſed upon each other 
* to the thickneſs of a foot, and are taken out by pails 
* full, like water. The Savages dry them for eight or ten 
* days, and live on them during their whole ſeed time.“ 
This teſtimony is confirmed by a great many others, 
and particularly by a Gentleman of Engliſh extraction, 
but a native of America, who has favoured us with a Hiſ- 
tory of Virginia. © In Spring,” ſays he,F © herrings 
" Puth uprvards, in ſuch quantities, along the rivulets and 
* fords of rivers, that it is almoſt impoſſible to paſs on 
*© horſeback without trampling on thoſe fiſhes..... Hence 
* 1t comes to paſs, that at this ſeaſon of the year, thoſe 
parts of the rivers where the water is freſh, are render. 


ed fetid by the fiſh which they contain. Beſides her- 


* luſtructive Letters, Vol. xxlii. page 199. 


7 Niftary of Virginia, page 202. 
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" rings, may be ſeen an infinite number of ſhads, roach, 
* ſturgeon, and a few lampreys, which * their way 
* from the Sea up the rivers.” 

It would appear, that another column of thoſe fiſhes 
iſſues from the North Pole, to the eaſtward of our Con. 
tinent, and paſſes through the channel which ſeparates 
America from Aſia, for we are informed, by a miſſionary, 
that the inhabitants of the land of Vaſſo go to Japan, to 
ſell, among other dried fiſhes,* herrings alſo. The Span. 
iards, who have been attempting diſcoveries to the north 
of California, find all the nations of thoſe regions to he 
fiſh eaters, and unacquainted with every kind of cultiva. 
tion. Though they landed there only in the middle of 
Summer, before, perhaps, the fiſhing ſeaſon had com. 
menced, they found pilchers in the greateſt abundance, 
the native country and emigrations of which are the ſame, 
for vaſt quantities of a ſmaller ſize, are taken at Archan. 
gel. I have eaten of them in Ruſſia, at the table of Ma. 
reſchal Count Munich who called them the anchovies of 
the North. N 

But as the N orthern Scas, which ſeparate America from 
Aſia, are not much known to us, I ſhall purſue this fil 
no farther. I muſt, however, obſerve, that more than 
half of thoſe herrings are filled with eggs, and if the prop- 
agation were to go on, to its full extent, for three or four 
generations only, without interruption, the Ocean itſelf 
would be unable to contain them. It is obvious to the 
firſt glance of the eye, that the herring produces, at leafl, 
as many eggs as the carp. M. Petit, a celebrated Prac- 


titioner in Surgery and Medicine, has found, by experi- 
ment, that the two parcels of eggs, of a carp eighteen inch- | 
es long, weighed eight ounces two drachms, which make | 
four thouſand, ſeven hundred and fiftytwo grains; and | 


that it required ſeventytwo of theſe eggs to make up the 
weight of one grain; which gives a produkt of- three hun- 


2 Eeclefaltical Hittory of Japan, by Tubes F. Soliar. Book xix. chap» xi, 
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dred fortytwo thouſand, one hundred and fortyfour eggs, 
contained in one roe weighing eight ounces and two 


drachms. 5 a bt | 
I have been ſomewhat diffuſe on the ſubje& of this 


particular ſpecies of fiſh, not 1n the view of promoting 
our commerce, which, by its offices, its bounties, its priv- 
lleges, its excluſions, renders every article ſcarce with 
whick it intermeddles, but in compaſſion to the poorer 
part of the community, reduced, in many places, to ſub- 
iſt entirely on bread, while Providence is beſtowing on 
Europe, in the richeſt profuſion, the moſt delicate fiſh, 
perhaps, that ſwims in the Sea.* We are not to form our 
judgment from thoſe that are brought to Paris, after the 
ſeaſon is over, and which are caught on our coaſts; but 
from thoſe which are caught far to the North, known, in 
Holland, by the name of pichled herrings, which are thick, 
large, fat, with the flavour of a nut, ſo delicate and juicy, 
that they melt away in the cooking, and are eaten raw from 
the pickle, as we do anchovies. 

The South Pole is not leſs productive of fiſhes than the 
North. The Nations which are neareſt to it, ſuch as the 
inhabitants of the iſlands of Georgia, of New Zealand, of 
Maire's Strait, of the Terra del Fuego, of Magellan's Strait, 

lire on fiſh, and practice huſbandry of no kind. That honeſt 
Navigator, Chevalier Narbrught, ſays, in his Journal of a 
Voyage to the South Seas, that Port Deſire, which lies in 
47%. 48.” South Latitude, is ſo filled with pinguins, ſea 
calves, and ſea lions, that any veſſel touching there, may 
find proviſions in abundance. All theſe animals, which are 
there uncommonly fat, live entirely on fiſh. When he was 
in Magellan's Strait, he caught, at a ſingle draught of the 
net, more than five hundred large fiſhes, reſembling the 
mullet, as long as a man's legs ; ſmelts twenty inches long ; 
« great quantity of fiſh like the anchovy : In a word, they. 


* More than one epicure has already made this obſervation : But here is 
mother, on which ſe are diſpoſed to dwell, it is this, that in al eaſes, and 
| * #1! countries, the mo common things are the bet. 8 
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digious ſize, and excellent to eat. The lempit, in lik 
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found, of every ſort, ſuch an abundant profuſion, that they 
ate nothing elſe during their ſtay in thoſe parts. The beau. 
tiful mother of pearl ſhells, which enrich our cabinet, 
under the name of the Magellan oyſter, are there of a pro- 


manner, grows there to a prodigious magnitude, There 
muſt be, continues he, on theſe ſhores, an infinite numhet 
of fiſhes to ſupport the fea calves, the pinguins, and the 
other fowls, which live ſolely on fiſh, and which are al 
equally fat, thovgh their number is beyond computa. 
tion. They one day killed four hundred ſea lions, in the 
ſpace of half an hour. Of theſe ſome were eighteen feet 
long. Thoſe which are only fourteen ſwarm by thoul. 
ands. Their fleſh is as tender and as white as lamb, and 
excellent food when freſh, but ſtill better when it has been 
ſome time in ſalt. On which I muſt make this obſerrz- 
tion, that the fiſh of cold countries only take in ſalt eaſily, 
and retain, in that ſtate, part of their flavour. It ſeems a 
if Nature intended thus to communicate to all the Na. 
tions of the Globe the abundance of the fiſheries which 
iſſue from the frigid Zones. 

The weſtern coaſt of America, in that ſame Latitude, is 
not leſs amply ſupplied with fiſh. * Along the whole ſe 
# coaſt,” ſays the Peruvian Garcilla/o de la Vega,* * from 
* Arequipa to Tarapaca, a track of more than two hun. 
« dred leagues in length, they employ no other manure 
* to dung the land, except the excrement of certain fob, 
* called ſea ſparrows, of which there are flocks ſo nu- 
e merous, as to exceed all belief. They inhabit the del 
* ert iſlands on the coaft, and by the accumulation of 
* their ordure, they whiten them to ſuch a degree, that, 
* at fome diſtance, they might be taken for mountains 
* covered with ſhow. The Incas reſerved to themſelves 
* the right of diſpoſing of thoſe iſlands, as a royal boon 
te to ſuch and ſuch a favourite province.” Now this dung 


7 Hiſtory of the Incas, book v, chap. iii. 


this to ſuch a degree, that after theſe demands were ſat- 


bs verplus.” . 


thoſe innumerable ſwarms of fiſhes, to furniſh ſubſiſtence 
[to the inhabitants of the temperate Zones; and that, hav- 


Latitudes, where fruits are produced abundantly, they 
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vas entirely the produce of the fiſhes on which thoſe 
fowls conſtantly fed. 

« In other countries, on the fame coaſt, 0 ſays he,* 
„ ſuch as that of Atica, of Atitipa, of Villacori, of Mal- 
„la and Chilca, they dung the land with the heads of 
„ pilchers, which they ſow there in great quantities. 
They put them in the ground at ſmall intervals from 
« each other, along with two or three grains of maize. 
« Ata particular ſeaſon of the year, the Sea throws upon 
the ſhore fuch quantities of live pilchers, that they 
« have an abundant ſupply for food, and for manure, and 
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* ished, they could eaſily load whole ſhips with the o- 


It is obvious that the coaſt of Peru is nearly the boun- 
dary of the emigration of the pilchers which fet out from 
the South Pole, as the coaſts of the Black Sea are the 
boundary of that of the herrings which iſſue from the 
North Pole. The continuation and direction of theſe two 
bands, the pilchers of the South, and the herrings of the 
North, are nearly of the fame length, and their deſtinies | 
we, at laſt, ſimilar, It would appear as if certain Nereids 
vere annually commiſſioned to conduct, from the Poles, 
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ng arrived at the termination of their courſe, in the hot 


empty the gleanings of their nets upon the ſhore. 

It will not be ſo eaſy a taſk, I confeſs, to refer to the 
deneficence of Nature the wars which animals wage with 
each other. Why fhould beaſts of prey exiſt? Suppoſ- 
ing me incapable of reſolving this difficulty, Nature muſt 
not be accuſed of cruelty becauſe I am deficient in mental 
ability. She has arranged what we do know, with ſuch 
conſummate wiſdom, that-we are bound to o give her credit 


* Conſult the ſame Work. 
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for the ſame character of wiſdom, in caſes where we cat. 
not find her out unto perfection. I will have the cout. 
age, however, to declare my opinion, and to offer a reply 
to this queſtion; and ſo much the rather, as it affords ne 
an opportunity of preſenting ſome obſervations which] 


' conſider as at leaſt new, if not worthy of attention. 


Firſt of all, Beaſts of prey are neceſſary. What other. 
wiſe would become of the carcaſſes of ſo many animal, 
which periſh both on the land and in the water, and which 
they would, conſequently, poifon with infection. Sever. 
al ſpecies of carnivorous animals, it muſt be allowed, de. 
vour their prey while yet living. But who can tell whetk. 
er, in this, they do not tranſgreſs the law of their nature? 


Man knows very little of his own Hiſtory. How is i 


poſſible he ſhould know that of the beaſts ? Captain Cook 
obſerved, in a deſert iſland of the Southern Ocean, that 
the ſea lions, the ſea calves, the white bears, the ſots, the 
eagles, the vultures, lived in perfect concord, no one tribe 
giving the leaſt diſturbance to another. I have obſerved! 
ſimilar good agreement among the fool and the frigat of 
the Iſland of Aſcenſion. But, after all, we muſt not com- 
pliment them too highly on their moderation. It ws 
merely an aſſociation of plunderers ; they lived peaceably 
together, that they might devour, unmoleſted, their com. 
mon prey, the fiſhes, which they all gulped down alive. 
Let us revert to the great principle of Nature. Ste 
has made nothing in vain. She deſtines few animals to 
die of old age; nay, I believe, that ſhe permits Man alone 
to complete his career of life, becauſe his old age alone 
can be uſeful to his fellow creatures. To what purpoſe 
would ſerve, among the brute creation, grandſires deſiitut 
of reflection, to progeny brought into exiſtence in the 
maturity of their experience? On the other hand, wii 
aſſi ſtance could decrepit parents find among children, 
which abandon them, the inſtant they have learned t0 
ſwim, fly, or walk ? Old age would be to them a burthe! 
from which they are delivered by the ferocious animal. 
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Beſides, from their unobſtrufted generations would ariſe a 


poſterity without end, which the Globe is not ſufficient 
to contain, The preſervation of individuals would in. 
' yolve the extinction of ſpecies, _ 

Animals might always live, I ſhall be told, in a propor- 


tion adapted to the places which they inhabit; but in that 


caſe they muſt ceaſe to multiply ; and from that moment 
| farewel the loves, the neſts, the alliances, the foreſight, 
and all the harmonies which ſubſiſt among them. Every 
thing that is born is doomed to die. But Nature, in de- 
voting them to death, takes from them that which could 
render the inſtant of it cruel.. It 1s uſually in the night 
time, and in the hour of ſleep, that they fink under the 
fangs and the teeth of their , deſtroyers: Twenty ſtrokes, 
ſent home in one inſtant to the ſources of life, afford no 


leiſure to reflect that they are going to looſe it. That fa- 


tal moment is not embittered to them, by any of-the feel- 
ings which render it ſo painful to moſt of the Human 
Race, regret for the paſt, and ſolicitude about futurity. 
Their unanxious ſpirits vaniſh into the ſhades of night, in 
the midſt of a life of innocence, and frequently during the 
| indulgence of the fond illuſions of love. | 

Unknown compenſations may, perhaps, farther ſweeten 
| this laſt tranſition. I ſhall obſerve at leaſt, as a circum- 
tance deſerving the moſt attentive conſideration, that the 
animal ſpecies, whoſe life is ſacrificed to the ſupport of 
that of others, ſuch as that of inſects, do not appear poſ- 
leſſed of any ſenſibility. If the leg of a fly happens to be 
torn away, ſhe goes and comes as it ſhe had loſt nothing; 
the cutting off a limb ſo conſiderable 1s followed by no 
fainting, or convulſion, or ſcream, or ſymptom of pain 
whatever, Cruel children amuſe themſelves with thruſt- 
ing firaws into their anus; they riſe into the air thus em- 
paled; they walk about, and perform all their uſual mo- 
tions, without ſeeming to mind it. Others take lady birds, 
tear off a large limb, run a pin through the nerves and car- 
ulages of the thigh, and attach them with a flip of paper 
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to a ſtick. - Theſe unfeeling inſets fly humming round 
and round the ſtick, unweariedly, and without any aps | 
pearance of ſuffering pain: Reaumur one day cut off the 
fleſhy and muſcular horn of a large caterpillar, which con: 
tinued to feed as if no mutilation had taken place. Is it 
poſhble to think, that beings ſo tranquil in the hands of 
children and philofophers, endure any feeling of pain 
when they are gobbled down in the air by the birds ?: 
Theſe obſervations might eaſily be extended much far: 
ther: Particularly to that claſs-of fiſhes, which have nei- 
ther bone nor blood, and of theſe conſiſt the greateſt num. 
ber of the inhabitants of the Seas, and they appear to be 
equally void of ſenſibility. I have ſeen, between the 
Tropics, a tunny, from the nape of ' whoſe neck one of 
the ſailors ſcooped out a large ſlice of the flefh, with a 
ſtroke of the harpoon, which was forced backward to his 
head, who followed the fhip for ſeveral weeks, and wa 
outdone by no one of his companions, either in ſpeedo, 
in friſkineſs. I have feen ſharks, after being ſtruck with 
muſket bullets, return to bite at the hook from which 
they had juſt before eſcaped, with their mangled throat. 
We ſhall find, beſides, a greater analogy between fiſhes 
and inſects, if we confider that neither have bones nor 
blood; that their fleſh is impregnated with a glutinous 
liquid, and which likewiſe appears to be the ſame in both, 
from its emitting the fame odour when burnt; that they 
do not reſpire by the mouth, but by the ſides, inſects by 
the trachea, fiſhes by the gills; that they have no audito- 
ry organ, but hear by means of the nervous impreſſion 
made on their bodies by the commotion of the fhuidele- 
ment in which they live; that they ſee all round the hor- 
izon from the diſpoſition of their eyes; that they equally 
run to the light; that they diſcover the ſame avidity, and 
are, for the moſt part, carnivorous ; that, in both gene 
the female is larger than the male; that theſe throw ol 
their eggs, to an infinite number, without fitting on them: 
That moſt fiſhes paſs, on their birth, through the ſtate of 
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inſetts, iſſuing from their eggs, in form of worms, and 


even ſome in that of frogs, ſuch as a ſpecies of fiſh in 
Surinam; that both are caſed in ſcales ; that many fiſhes 
are provided with beards and horns, like inſects; that 
both the one and the other contain, in their categories, an 
incredible variety of forms, peculiar to themſelves; final- 
ly, that their conſtitutions, their metamorphoſes, their 


manners, their fecundity, being the ſame, there is a pow- 


erful temptation to aſcribe to theſe two numerous claſſes, 
the ſame inſenſibilitʒ. 

As to animals which have blood, let Mallebranche, ſay 
what he pleaſes, they are ſenſible. They expreſs a ſenſe 
of pain by the ſame ſigns which we do. But Nature has 
fenced them with thick hides, with long hair, with a pham- 


age, which protect them againſt external blows. Beſides, 


they are little, if at all, expoſed to cruel treatment, ex- 
cept from the hands of bad men. 

Let us now proceed to conſider the generation of ani- 
mals. We have ſeen that the greateſt and moſt numer- 
ous ſpecies of the Globe, in the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, are produced 1n the North, independently of 
the heat of the Sun. Let us now enquire, whether the 
prolific power of fermentation be greater in the South. 
Certain Egyptians told Herodotus, that particular ſpe- 
cies of animals were formed of the fermented mires of the 
Ocean, and of the Nile. Whatever reſpect I have for the 
Ancients, I abſolutely reject their authority in Phyſics. 
Moſt of their Philoſophers have a ſufficiently ſtriking re- 
ſemblance to our own. They obſerved ſparingly, and 


reaſoned copiouſly. If ſome of them, in the view of 


[peaking peace to voluptuous Princes, have advanced that 
every thing proceeded from corruption, and returned to 
corruption again, others more honeſt and ſincere have re- 
futed them, even in the earlieſt times. 

It is not only certain, that corruption produces no one 
living body, but is fatal to all, eſpecially to thoſe which 
tave blood, and chicfly to Man. No air is unwholeſome 
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but where there is corruption. How could ſuch a 
ciple have generated in animals, feet provided with toe, | 
nails and claws.; ſkins clothed with ſo many ſorts of 
hair and plans Jaws paliſaded with teeth cut out int 


a form adapted, ſome for cutting, and others for grindi 


heads adorned with eyes, and eyes furniſhed with lids to 
defend them from the Sun? How could the principle of 
corruption have collected theſe ſcattered members; unite 
them by nerves and muſcles ; ſupport them by bow ſub. 
ſtances, fitted with pivots and hinges ; feed them with 
veins filled with a blood which circulates, whether the an. 
imal be in motion or at reſt ; cover them with ſkins ſo 
admirably provided with hairy furs, preciſely adapted to 
the Climates which they inhabit ; afterwards, make them 
move by the combined action of a heart and a brain, and 
give to all theſe machines, produced in the ſame place, 
and formed of the ſame ſlime, appetites and inſtindts ſo 
entirely different? How could it have inſpired them with 
the ſenſation of themſelves, and kindled in them the de- 
fire of reproducing themſelves by any other method than 
that which originally gave them exiſtence ? 

Corruption, ſo far from conferring life on them, mul 
have deprived them of it, for it generates tubercles, in- 
flames the eyes, diſſolves the blood, and produces an inf: 
nite number of diſeaſes in moſt animals which reſpire its 
emanations.* The fermentation of any 1 what- 


* ot all corruptions, that of the human fleſh is moſt noxious, of this 
a very ſingular inſtance is related by Carcillaſo de la Vega, in his Hiſtory of 
the Civil Wars of the Spaniards, i in the Indies. Vol. i. Part ii. Chap. xlil. 
He obſerves, firſt, that the Indians, of the Iſlands of Barlovento, poiſon 
their arrows, by plunging the points of them into dead bedies ; and then 
adds, * I ſhall relate what I myſelf ſaw happen in the caſe of one of the 
«© quarters of the dead body of Carvajal, which was expoſed on the gre?! 
© road to Collaſuyu, to the ſouth of Cuſco, We ſet out a walking one 
« Sunday, ten or twelve ſchool fellows of us, all mongrels, that is, the 
« progeny of Spaniſh men by Indian women, the oldeſt not above twelve 
« years of age, Having obſerved, as we went along in the open country, 
© one of the quarters of Carvajal's body, we took a fancy te go and look 
& at it, and having come up, we found it was one of his thighs, the fat of 
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ever ad have formed no one animal, ner even the egg 
from which it iſſued. We find in the dunghills of our 
great towns, where ſo many ſubſtances ferment, organic 


« which had dropped to the ground. The fleſh was greeniſh, and entirely 
& corrupted. While we were examining this mournful ſpectacle, a forward 
1 boy chanced to ſay, I could wager no one here dares to touch it; an- 
« other replied, he would. At laſt the ſtouteſt of all, whoſe name was 
« Baxtholomew Monedero, imagining he was going to perform an act of 
11 courage, plunged the thumb of his right hand into this putrid limb, 
« which it eaſily penetrated, This bold action aſtoniſhed every one, te 
« ſuch a degree, that we all run away from him, for fear of infection, call- 
« ing out, O abominable! Carvajal will make you pay dear for this raſh- 
« neſs. He went, however, ioſtantly to the brook, which was cloſe by 
the ſpot, waſhed his hand ſeveral times, rubbing it over with clay, and 
« ſo returned home. Next day he returned to ſchool, where he ſhewed 
« us his thumb, which was ſwollen prodigiouſſy; but towards evening the 
u hole hand had become inflamed up to the wriſt ; and next day, which 
« was Tueſday, the arm had ſwelled up to the elbow, ſo that he was re- 
« duced to the neceſſity of diſcloſing the caſe to his father. Profeſſional 
men were immediately called in, who had the arm tightly bandaged, a- 
e bove the ſwelling, and applied every remedy which art and experience 
« could ſuggeſt as a counter poiſon. After all, notwithſtanding, it nearly 
« coſt the patient his life; and he recovered not without ſuffering intolera- 
« ble pain, after having been for four months ſo enſeebled, as to be inca- 
© pable of holding the pen.” 

From this anecdote it may be ibs how dangerous the putrid e- 
manations from our church yards muſt be to the inhabitants of cities. Pa- 
riſh Churches in which ſo many corpſes are interred, become 1mpregnated 
vith an air ſo corrupted, eſpecially in Spring, when the ground begins 'to 
grow warm, that I conſider this as one of the chief ſources of the ſmall pox, 
and of the putrid fevers which are prevalent at that ſeaſon, An unſavoury 

| ſmel] then iſſues from it which makes the ſtomach riſe, I bave felt this to 
an inſufferable degree in ſome of the principal Churches of Paris. This 
ſmell is extremely different from that produced by a croud of living 
people, for we are affected with no ſuch ſenſation in the Churches of Con- 
rents, where few only are interred, 

It would be a curious ſubjeR of enquiry to Anatomiſts, Why the putre- 
fattion of dead bodies ſhould deſtroy the animal economy of moſt beings, 

| while it makes no derangement in that of carnivorous animals. Many ſpe- 
cis of inſetis and fiſhes live on carrion. I remark that the greateſt part of 
tele hate no blood, which is the firſt fluid that corruption lays hold of, and 
that the apertures through which they breathe are not the ſame with thoſe 
by which they take in their food, But theſe reaſons, it muſt be allowed, 
ft inapplicable is vultures, rayens, and ether birds of prey, 
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particles of every ſpecies ; entire bodies of animals, blood 
plants, ſalts, oils, exorements, ſpirits, minerals, ſubſtance, | 
more heterogeneous, and more combined by Man in 2 
ſtate of fociety, than ever the waves of tlte Ocean accu. 
mulated and confounded on its ſhores : There was never 
found there, however, a ſingle organized body, 

It muſt not be affirmed, that the heat neceſſay to their 
expanſion is there wanting, for it exiſts in every poſſible 
degree, from ice up to fire. Salts cryſtalize in them, and 
ſulphurs are formed. There was picked up in Paris it. 
ſelf, ſome years ago, ſulphur formed by Nature, in ancien 
dunghills of the time of Charles IX. We ee, every day, 
that fermentation may be excited in dung to ſuch a de. 
gree, as to catch fire. Nay, its moderate heat is ſo far. 
ourable to the expanſion of germs, that it is employel 
for the hatching of chickens,* But the combinations of 
all theſe ſubſtances never produced any thing living, or 
organized. What do I ſay ? The firſt operations of N.. 
ture, which we wiſh to explain, are covered in ſo mary 
myſteries, that an egg with an aperture ever ſo ſmall loſe 
its prolific power. The flighteſt contact with the eue. 
rior air, is ſufficient to extinguiſh in it the radical princi 
ples of life.- It is neither matter, then, nor degrees dd 
heat, which are wanting to Man, to imitate Nature u 
the prefended creation of beings ; and this power, eye 
young and active, has by no means waſted itſelf, as it i 
always exerting itſelf in their reproduction; a diſplay d 
omnipotence equally wonderful with that of conferring 
exiſtence at the firſt. „„ | 

The wiſdom with which ſhe has ſettled their propo- 
tions, is not leſs worthy of admiration. On a careful e- 
amination of animals, we ſhall find no one deficient in in 
members, regard being had to its manners, and the fitu 
tion in which it is deſtined to live. The large and long 
bill of the toucan, and his tongue formed like a feather, 
were neceſſary to a bird who hunts for inſets, ſcatter 
about over the humid ſands of the American ſhores. | 
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was need ful that he ſhould be provided, at once, with a 


long mattock wherewith to dig, with a large ſpoon to 
collect his food, and ai tongue fringed with delicate 
nerves, to enjoy the reliſh of it. Long legs and a long 
neck were neceffary to the heron, to the crane, to the fla. 
mingo, and other birds; which have to walk in marſhy 
places, and to ſeek their prey under the water. Every 


animal has feet, and a throat, or a bill, formed in a moſt 
| wonderful manner, to ſuit the ſoil which they have to 


tread, and the food by which they are to be ſupported. 
| From the different configurations of theſe, Naturaliſts de- 
tire the characters which diſtinguiſh beaſts nm prey: from 
ſach as live on vegetable ſubſtances. + 

Theſe organs have never been wanting to the neceſſities 
of animals, and are themfelves indelible as their inſtincts. 
I have ſeen, up in the country, ducks brought up at a 
| diſtance from water, for ſeveral generations, which, ney- 
ertheleſs, retained on their feet the broad membranes of 
| their ſpecies, and which, on the approach of rain, clapped 
their wings, ſcteamed aloud, called upon the clouds, and 
ſeemed to complain to Heaven of the injuſtice of Man, 
who had baniſhed them from their element. No animal 
wants any one neceſſary member, or is encumbered with 
| one that is ſuperfluous. Some philoſophers have conſid- 
ered the ſpurs appended te the heels of the hog as uſeleſs, 
becauſe they do not bear upon the ground; but this ani- 
mal, deſtined to live in ſwampy places, where he delights 


to wallow, and to make, with his ſnout, deep trenches in 


the mire, would frequently fink under the impulſe of 
gluttony, had not Nature placed above his heels two prom- 
nent excreſcences, which aſſiſt him in getting out again. 
The ox, who frequents the marſhy banks of rivers, is 
provided with nearly fimilar weapons. The hippopota- 
| mus, who lives in the water, and upon the banks of the 
Nile, is furniſhed with a cloven foot, and, above the pal- 
tern, with two ſmall horny ſubſtances, which bend back- 
ward as he walks, ſo that he leaves on the ſand an im- 
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which, from this very reſemblance, they call hogs fee, 


ſurmounted, has beſtowed the appendix excreſcences on 


| folds, in the midſt of the torrid Zone. This clumſy ani. 


mantle: But, being deſtined to live in the miry moraſſe 


over the rougheſt mountains, where he delights to live, in 
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preſſion, which ſeems to have been made by the preſſurd 
of four paws. The deſcription of this amphibious ani. 
mal may be ſeen toward the end of Dampter”'s Voyages, 

How was it poſſible for enlightened men to miſunder. 
ſtand the uſe of theſe acceſſory members, the form of 
which 1s imitated by ſome of our country clowns, in ſtilts; 


and which they employ in wading through marſhy ground? 
Theſe fame clowns have, in like manner, 1mitated that of 
the pointed and divergent ſpurs of the goat's foot, which 
aſſiſt them in ſcrambling over the rocks, in their pike 
ſhod with two iron points, contrived to prevent the back. 
ward motion of loaded carriages, on the declivity of 
mountains. | 8 
Nature, who varies her means with the obſtacles to he 


the heels of the hog, for the fame reaſon that ſhe ha 
clothed the rhinoceros with a hide rolled up in ſeven 


mal has the appearance of being inveſted with a threefold 


of India, where he grubs up with his horny ſnout the 
long roots of the bamboo, he would have been in danger 
of ſinking, from his enormous weight, had he not been en- 
dowed with the ftrange faculty of extending, by blowing 
himſelf up, the multiplied folds of his ſkin, and of ren- 
dering himſelf lighter, by occupying a larger ſpace. 
What to us appears, at firſt ſight, a deficiency in aui. 
mals, is, you may reſt perfectly aſſured, a moſt wonderful 
compenfation of Providence; and it would be, in many 
caſes, an exception from her general laws, if ſhe had any 
other than the utility and happineſs of the beings which 
ſhe has formed. Hence ſhe has given to the elephant 2 
proboſcis, which ſerves him, like a hand, as he ſcrambles 


picking up the graſs of the field, and the foliage of tt 
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| trees, which the , thickneſs and inflexibility of his neck 
would not permit him otherwiſe to reach. | 

She has infinitely varied, among the animal creation, 
the means of defence, as well as thoſe of ſubſiſtence. It 
is impoſſible to ſuppoſe that thoſe which move ſlowly, or 
which ſcream violently, are in a ſtate of habitual ſuffer- 
ing: For how could a race of creatures always ſickly 
| perpetuate itſelf, nay, become one of the moſt univerſally 
liffuſed of the whole Globe? The fluggard, or floth, is 
| found in Africa, in Aſia and in America. His tardineſs 
is no more a paralytic affection, than that of the turtle 
and of the ſnail. The cries which he utters, when you 
go near him, are not the cries of pain. But among ani- 


mals, ſome being deſtined to roam about over the face of 


| the Earth, others to remain fixed on a particular poſt, 
their means of defence are varied with their manners. 
| Some elude their enemies by flight ; others repel them 
by hiſſings, by hideous figures, by poiſonous ſmells, or 
lamentable cries. There are ſome which deceive the eye, 
ſuch as the ſnail, which aſſumes the colour of the walls, 
or of the bark of trees, to which he flees for refuge; oth- 
ers, by a magic altogether inconceivable, transform them- 
ſelves, at pleaſure, into the colour of ſurrounding objetts, 
as the cameleon. - ' 
O, how ſteril is the imagination of Man, compared to 
the intelligence of Nature! He has produced no one 
thing, in any line whatever, of which he has not borrow- 
ed the model from her Works. Genius itſelf, about 
which ſuch a noiſe is made, this creative genius, which our 
| wits fondly imagine they brought into the world with 


them, and have brought to perfection in learned circles, 


or by the aſſiſtance of books, is neither leſs nor more than 
the art of obſerving. Man cannot forſake the path of 
Nature, even when he is determined to go wrong. We 
are wiſe only with her wiſdom : And we play the fool 


only in proportion as we attempt to derange her plans. 
vol. I, E e 
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The graver of Callot, ſo prolific of monſters, never 
patched up ſo many frightful demons, as the ill aſſortel 
members of different animals, the beak of the owl, the 
Jaws of the crocodile, the bag of the horſe, the wings of 
the bat, the fangs and the paws which he has united to the 
human figure, to render his contraſts more hideous. Our 
female friends, too, who, ſweetly capricious, amuſe them. 
ſelves with embroidering fancy flowers on the various ar. 
ticles of their dreſs, are reduced to the neceſſity of bor. 
rowing their patterns from the garden. Examine, on 
their gowns and handkerchiets, the ſportive productions of 
their imagination: There you have the flower of the pink, 
on the foliage of the myrtle ; roſes on the ftalk of the 
reed ; pomegranates in the place of ears of corn. Nature 
4 produces none but rational harmonies; and aſſorts 
in both animals and plants only parts adapted to < pla- 
ces, to the air, to the elements, to the uſes, for which ſhe 
has deſtined them. Never was a race of monſters beheld 
iſſuing from the ſublimity of her conceptions. 

I have frequently heard living 'monſters announced for 
exhibition at our fairs; but I never had the fortune to ſee 
a ſingle one, whatever trouble I could take to that effett, 
One day a placard was diſplayed, at the fair of Saint Oy. 
ide, a cow with three eyes, and a ſheep with fix feet.“ 
I had a curioſity to ſee theſe animals, and to examine in- 
to the uſe which they made of organs and members, to 
my apprehenſion, entirely ſuperfluous. How, ſaid Ito 
myſelf, Nature plant fix legs under the body of a ſheep, 
when four were amply ſufficient to ſupport it ? At the 
ſame time, I began to recollect, that the fly, who is much 
lighter than the ſheep, had ſix; and this reflection, I ac- 
knowledge, ſtaggered me. But having one day obſerved 
a fly which had alighted on the paper before me, I found 
ſhe frequently employed herſelf in alternately bruſhing 
her head and wings with the two fore and the two hinder 
feet. I then evidently perceived, that ſhe had occaſion 
For ſix feet, in order to have the ſupport of four, while the 
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other two were applied to the bruſhing ſervice, eſpecial- 
ly on a perpendicular plane. Having caught, and exam- 
ined her by the microſcope, I diſcovered that the two 
middle feet had no bruſh, but that the other four had. I 
farther obſerved, that her body was covered over with 
particles of duſt, which adhere to it, in the atmoſphere 
through which ſhe flies ; and that her bruſhes were double, 
furniſhed with fine hairs, between which ſhe emitted, and 
drew back, at pleaſure, two claws, fimilar to thoſe of a 
cat, but incomparably ſharper. Theſe claws enable the 
fly to lay hold of the moſt poliſhed ſurfaces, ſuch as the 
glaſs of mirrors, along which you ſee them march upward 
and downward, without ſliding. 

I was very curious to ſee in what manner Nature had at- 
tachedtwo new legs to the body of a ſheep, and how ſhe had 
formed, in order to put them in motion, new nerves, new 
veins and new muſcles, with their inſertions. The third 
eye of the cow perplexed me ſtill more. I had nothing 
for it, then, but, like other ſimpletons, to part with my 
money for the gratification of my curioſity. The people 
were coming out in crowds, from the repoſitory of thoſe 
wonders, delighted and aſtoniſhed with their pennyworth. 
At laſt, I too had the ſatisfaction of contemplating the 
maryellous ſight, The two ſuperfluous legs of the ſheep 
were nothing but two ſhrivelled pieces of ſkin, cut out 
like thongs, and hanging down from the breaſt, but with- 
out touching the ground, and incapable of being of any 
ule whateyer to the poor animal. The pretended third 
eye of the cow, was a kind of oval wound in the middle 
of the forehead, without orbit, without apple, without a 
lid, and without any membrane which preſented one ſingle 
organized part of an eye. I withdrew, without examining 
whether theſe accidents were natural or artificial, for, in 
truth, it was not worth the trouble. 

The monſters which are preſerved in cryſtal globes 
filled with ſpirit of wine, ſuch as pigs with the proboſcis 
ol an elephant; children double bodied, or with two 
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heads, which: are exhibited in cabinets, with a philoſophic 
myſteriouſneſs, prove much leſs a laboured production of 


Nature than the interruption of it. No one of thoſe be. 
ings could poſſibly have attained a complete expanſion: 
And ſo far from demonſtrating, that the intelligence 
which produced them had fallen into a blunder, they at- 
teſt, on the contrary, the immutability of Supreme Wi{. 
dom, which has rejected them from its plan, by refuſing 


them life. 


There is a benignity, i in the conduct of N toward 
Man, which challenges the higheſt admiration : It is this, 
that in defying him, on the one hand, to infringe the reg. 
ularity of her laws, to gratify caprice ; on the other, ſhe 
frequently permits him to derange the courſe of ſome of 
them, to relieve his neceſſities. For inſtance, ſhe con. 
nives at the production of the mule from the copulation 
of the aſs and the mare, becauſe that animal 1s ſo ſervice. 
able in mountainous countries, but poſitively forbids the 
reproduction to proceed, in order to preſerve the primi. 
tive ſpecies, which are of more general utility. 

It is eaſy to diſcern, in moſt of her works, theſe mater. 
nal condeſcenſions and, May I call them ſo ? regal pro- 
viſions, They manifeſt themſelves particularly in the 
productions of the garden. We find them in thoſe of 
our flowers which have a profuſion of corolla, as in the 
double roſe, which 1s not reproduced by ſeeds, and which, 
for this reaſon, certain Botaniſts have dared to brand 
with the name of monſter, though it be the fineſt of 
flowers, in the eſtimation of all perſons of taſte and ſenſi 
bility.. Naturaliſts pretend, that it deviated from the 
laws of Nature, becauſe it ſcorned to conform to their 
Syſtems: As if the firſt of laws, which governs the 
World, had not for its object the happineſs of Man! But 
it roſes, and other flowers, which have a ſuperabundance 
of corollz, are monſters, fruits which have a ſuperabun- 


dance of pulpy fleſh, and ſugary paſtes, of no uſe toward 


the expanſion of their ſeeds, ſuch as apples, pears, mel. 
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ons and fruits which have no ſeeds at all, as the pine 
apple, the banana, the bread fruit, all theſe muſt- likewiſe 
be monſters. The roots which become - ſo plump in our 
kitchen gardens, and which are converted into large balls, 
into ſucculent glands, into bulbs farinaceous, and of no 
effect toward the expanſion of their ſtems, muſt, forſooth, 

be all monſters. 

Nature feeds the human race, in part, only with this 
vegetable ſuperabundance, and beſtows it only as the re- 
ward of Induſtry. However fertile the ſoil may be, the 
vegetables of the ſame ſpecies with thoſe which are pro- 
duced in the garden, degenerate in the uncultivated plain, 
grow wild, and ſpend themſelves in foliage and branches. 
Is it not, therefore, an inſtance of wonderful complaiſfance 
on the part of Nature, that ſhe ſhould transform, under 
the hand of Man, into pleaſant and wholeſome aliment, 
the ſame juices which would be converted, in the foreſt, 
into lofty ſtems, and tough roots? Where this conde- 
ſcenſion withheld, in vain would man ſay to the ſap of 
trees, you ſhall-flow into the fruit, and you ſhall go no 
farther. To' no purpoſe would he, in the moſt fertile 
region, prune, crop, nip ; the almond tree would refuſe 
to cover its nut with a fleſhy melting pulp, like that of 
the peach. 

Nature, from time to time, makes Man a preſent of vari- 
eties both uſeful and agreeable, which ſhe extracts from the 
ſame genus. All our fruit trees come originally from 
the foreſt, and no one there reperpetuates itſelf in its ſpe- 
cies, The pear called Saint Germain was found in the 
toreſt of that name, with its well known flavour. Na- 
ture culled it, like the other fruits of our orchards, from 
the table of the animal, to ſerve it up on that of Man; 
and that it might be impoſſible for us to doubt reſpecting 
her bounty and its origin, it is her ſovereign will that the 
ſeeds ſhould reproduce crabs only. Ah! if ſhe were to 
ſulpend her particular laws of beneficence in the gardens 
of our miſcreants, in order to eſtabliſh in them her pre- 
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tended gendral laws, what would be their aſtoniſhment to 


find nothing reproduced in their kitchen gardens and 


orchards, but ſome miſerable wild carrots, pitiful dop 
roſes, harſh pears, and unſavoury fruits of every ſort, ſuch 
as ſhe produces, on the mountains, for the coarſe palate 
of the wild boar! They would, in truth, find tems of 
trees lofty and vigorous. Their orchards would be doub. 
led in ſize, and the crops reduced to one half. 

The ſame metamorphoſis would take place in the an. 
mals of their farm yards. The hen, which lays eggs 
much too large in proportion to her ſize, and that for 
nine months uninterruptedly, contrary to all the laws of 
incubation among the feathered race, would then fall 
back into the general order, and would produce, at far. 
theſt, twenty eggs in the courſe of a year. The hog 
would, in like manner, loſe his ſuperfluous fat. The coy, 
which yields, in the rich paſtures of Normandy, up to 
twentyfour quarts of milk a day, would give no more 
than a bare ſufficiency to ſuckle her calf, 

To this it is replied, that this profuſion of eggs, of fat, 
and of cream, from our domeſtic animals, is the effect of 
their copious feeding. But neither does the mare give 
as much milk as the cow, nor does the duck lay as many 
eggs as the hen, nor does the aſs clothe himſelf with fat 
like the hog, though theſe animals all feed as plentifully 
the one as the other. Beſides, the mare, the ſhe goat, the 
ewe, the ſhe aſs, have only two teats, whereas the cow 
has four. 

The cow, in this reſpect, deviates, in a very remarkable 
manner, from the general laws of Nature ; who has ad- 
juſted, in every animal ſpecies, the number of teats in the 
mother to that of the young; ſhe, however, is furniſhed 
with four paps, though ſhe produces but one calf, and 
very rarely two; becauſe the two ſupernumeraries were 
deſtined to be ibs to the Human Race. The ſow it 
is granted, has only twelve teats, though ſhe is intended 
to bring up, ſometimes, a litter of fifteen or more. Here 
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the proportion ſeems defective. But if the firſt has more 
teats than are requiſite to the number of her family, and 
the ſecond too few for her's, it is becauſe the one 1s or- 
dained to preſent Man with the ſurplus of her milk, and 
the other with that of her brood. In all countries, pork 
is the poor man's meat, unleſs religion, as in Turkey, or 
political conſiderations, as in the iſlands of the South 
Sea, deprive him of the benefit of this gift of Nature. 1 
ſhall obſerve, with Pliny, that of all fleſh it is by far the 
moſt ſayoury. There may be diſtinguiſhed in it, ſays he, 
up to fifty different reliſhes. It 1s employed in the kitch- 
ens of the rich to give flavour to every ſpecies of ali- 
ment, In every country, I repeat it, that which 1s beſt 
ls always moſt common. 

Is it not paſling ſtrange that, when ſo many plants and 
animals exhibit proportions ſo beautiful, adaptations ſo 
wonderful to our neceſſities, and proofs ſo evident of a 
Divine Benevolence, we ſhould ſet about collecting ſhape- 
leſs abortions, pigs with a long proboſcis, as if our yards 
teemed with young elephants, and ceremoniouſly arrange 
them in our cabinets, deſigned to exhibit a diſplay of 
Nature? Thoſe who preſerve them as invaluable curioſ- 
ities, and deduce from them conſequences and doubts 
reſpecting the intelligence of their AUTHOR, Do they 
not diſcover as much want of taſte, and act as unfairly, as 
one who ſhould go into the workſhop of a Founder, and 
pick up the figures which had been accidentally mutil- 
| ated, the bubblings over of the melting pot, and the mere 
metallic moulds which might he ſcattered about, and 
trumphantly diſplay them as a proof of the Artiſt's blun- 
dering ignorance ? 

The Ancients burnt monſters, the Moderns preſerve 
them in ſpirit of wine. They reſemble thoſe ungracious 
children, who watch their mother, in the hope of ſur- 
priſing her in a fault, that they may arrogate to them- 
ſelves a right to do what they pleaſe. Oh! if the Earth 
were indeed abandoned to diſorder, and that after an in- 
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finity of combinations, there ſhould at leaſt appear, amidf 
the monſters which covered it, a ſingle body well pro. 
portioned, and adapted to the neceſſities of Man, what a 
ſource of ſatisfaction would it be to creatures at once 
ſenſible· and unhappy, to catch but a glimmering of an 
INTELLIGENCE, ſomewhere, who took an intereſt in 


their deſtiny ? | 
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REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST PROVIDENCE, 
- FOUNDED ON THE CALAMITIES OF THE 
HUMAN RACE. | 


Tus arguments, deduced from the varieties of the Hu- 

man Race, and from the evils accumulated by the hand 
of Nature, by Governments, and by Religions, on the 
head of Man, attempt to demonſtrate, that men have nei- 
ther the ſame origin, nor any natural- ſuperiority above 
the beaſts ; that their virtues are deſtitute of all proſpect 
| of reward, and that no Providence watches over their 
neceſſities, to ſupply them. 

We ſhall enquire into thoſe evils, one after 8 
beginning with ſuch as are imputed to Nature; the ne- 
ceſſity and utility of which we ſhall endeavour to make 
| appear; and ſhall afterwards demonſtrate, that political 
evils are to be aſcribed entirely to deyiations from the law 
of Nature, and conſtitute, RO a proof of the ex- 
iſtence of a Providence. 

Our diſcuſſion of this intereſting ſubje mall com- 
mence with a reply to the objections founded on the va- 
rieties of the human ſpecies. We pretend not to deny, 
that there are men black and white, copper coloured and 
pale. Some have a beard, others little, if any. But theſe 
pretended characters are accidents merely, as has been al- 


ready ſhewn., Horſes white, bay or black, with frizzled 
YOL, I, "+ 8 DP 


ing, or weakening, on the Earth, the heat of the Orb of 


Summer, of different colours, begin to whiten ; ſuch z 
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hair, as thoſe of Tartary, or with fleek, ſmooth hair, x; 
thoſe of Naples, are unqueſtionably animals of the ſane, 
ſpecies. The Albinos, or white Negroes, are a ſpecies 
of Lepers; and no more form a particular race of Ne. 
groes, than perſons with us who have been marked by the 
ſmall pox form a race of ſpotted Europeans. 

Though it does not enter into my plan here to detai 
all the natural adaptations, which may be oppoſed to al 
the accuſations of our. wretched ſyſtems of Phyſics, and 
though I have reſerved, in the proſecution of this under. 
taking, ſome Studies expreſsly devoted to this object, a 
far as my poor ability enables me, I ſhall, however, by 
the way, obſerve, that the black colour is a bleſſing of 
Providence to the inhabitants of tropical countries. White 
reflects the rays of the Sun, and black abſorbs then, 
The firſt, accordingly, redoubles his heat, and the ſec. 
ond weakens it. Experience demonſtrates this in a thou. 
and different ways. Nature has employed, among olle 
means, the oppoſite effe& of theſe colours, for multiply. | 


day. The farther you advance toward the South, the 
blacker are men and animals; and the farther you pro- 
ceed northward, the whiter is the colour of both the one 
and the other. Nay, when the Sun withdraws from the 
northern regions, many animals which were there, in 


ſquirrels, wolves, hares......and thoſe of the ſouthern re- 
gions, to which he is approaching, then clothe themſelves 


with tints deeper and more abſorbent, Such are, 1n the 0 
teathery race, the w:dow, the cardinal, &c. which exhibit 3 
much more powerful colouring, when the Sun approaches , 
toward the Line, than when he is retiring from it, it i 10 
therefore, by adaptations of climate, that Nature has made 

the inhabitants of the torrid Zone black, as ſhe has whit We" 
ened thoſe of the icy Zones. She has given, beſides, an- % 


other preſervative againſt the heat to the Negroes who 
inhabit Africa, which is the. hotteſt part of the Globe, po 
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puneipally by reaſon of that broad belt of ſand which 
croſſes it, and whole utility we have indicated. She has 


covered the head of thoſe. careleſs and uninduſtrious 
tribes, with a fleece more criſp than a tiſſue of wool, 


| which effectually ſhelters it from the burning heat of the 


Sun. They are ſo perfectly ſenſible of its accommoda- 
tion to this purpoſe, that they never employ a ſubſtitute 
head dreſs; and there is no deſeription of Mankind among 


whom artificial coverings, as bonnets, turbans, hats, &c. 


| are more rare, than among the Negroes. They uſe ſuch. 


a5- are foreign to them, merely as objects of vanity and 
luxury, and I do not know of any one that is peculiar: to 
their Nation. The inhabitants of the peninſula of India 
are as black as they; but their turbans communicate to 


the hair, which, but for their head dreſs, would, perhaps, 


be frizzled, the facility of growing and expanding. 

The American tribes which inhabit under the Line, 
ae not black, it muff be admitted; they are ſimply cop- 
per coloured. I aſcribe this weakening of the black tint 
to ſeveral cauſes: peculiar to their country. The firſt is, 
the univerſal practice of rubbing themſelves over with 


roucou (a kind of ſweet ſcented paſte) which preſerves the 


lurface of their ſkin from the too vehement impreſſion of 
the Sun. Secondly, they inhabit a country clothed, with 
foreſts, and croſſed by the: greateſt river in the World, 
which covers it with vapours. Thirdly, their territory 
riſes inſenſibly from the ſhores of Braſil, up to the moun- 
tans of Peru; which, giving it a greater elevation in the 
Amoſphere, procures for it, likewiſe, a greater degree of 
coolneſs. Fourthly, in a word, the Eaſt Winds, which 
blow there inceſſantly, night and day, are always contrib- 
uung to that coolneſs, | 

Finally, the colour of all thoſe Nations is ſo much the 
elect of Climate, that the deſcendants of Europeans, ſet- 
led there, aſſume the black tint after a lapſe of ſome gen- 
"ations, This is evidently perceptible in India, in the 


poſterity of the Moguls, tribes derived from the extremity 
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of Afia, whoſe name ſignifies whites, and who are this ws 


_ deſtroyed, in the phyſical order, the proportions of Man 


tall overgrown fellows, without proportion and without 


Beſides, Do ſufficient varieties of proportion of the Hu- 


# 


| 


1 


as black as the Nations which they have conquered. 

Tallneſs of ſtature no more characterizes ſpecies, be 
the genus what it may, than difference of colour, A 
dwarf and a large apple tree proceed from the ſame grafts, 
Nature, however, has rendered it invariable in the Human 
Species alone, becauſe variety of magnitude would have 


with the uniyerſality of her productions, and becauſe it 
would have involved, in the moral order, conſequence 
ſtill more dangerous, by ſubjecting, beyond 1 the 
ſmaller ſpecies of Mankind to the greater. 

There are no races of dwarfs, nor of giants. Thoſ 
which are exhibited at fairs, are little men contraRted, or 


vigor. They reproduce not themſelves either in minis. 
ture or magnitude, whatever pains may have been taken 
by certain Princes to procure a diſtintt propagation ; 2 
mong others, by the late King of - Pruſſia, Frederic Il. 


man Species iſſue from the hand of Nature to merit the 
diſtinftive appellation of dwarfs and giants? Is there be. 
tween any two of them ſo great a difference, as between 
little Sardinian poney and a huge Brabant horſe ; as be 
tween a ſpaniel, and one of the large Daniſh dogs which 
run before our coaches ? 

All nations have been from the beginning, and gill are, 
with very little difference, and very few exceptions, o 
the ſame ſtature. I have ſeen Egyptian Mummies, and 
the bodies of the Guanches * of the n iſlands wrap- 


* Guancuts, are the ſkeletons, ——— ith the ſkin, of the origin! 
inhabitants of the Canary Iſlands. The body of the Guancho was depolved 
in a cavity adapted to its ſize, hewn out of the rock. The ſtone being of 
porous nature, the animal juices were abſorbed, or filtered through, and the 
ſolid parts, with their natural ſkinny mantle, became indurated, by 2 pr. 
ceſs of natural embalming, to ſuch a degree as to reſiſt the future aſſaults of 
time, They are ſtill exhibited, by the natives of thoſe iſlands, to ſpy 
who viſit them, with emotions of pride and veneration ; z 25 the images al 
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up in their ſkins, I have ſeen in Malta, in a tomb 
hewn out of the ſolid rock, the ſkeleton of a Carthaginian, 
all the bones of which were violet coloured, and which 
had, perhaps, lain there from the days of Queen Dido. 
All theſe bodies were of the common ſize. Enlightened 
and ſober minded Travellers have reduced to a ſtature. 
hardly exceeding our own, the pretended gigantic form 
of the Patagonians. I am aware that I have elſewhere 
alleged theſe ' ſame reaſons ; but it is impoſſible to re- 
them too frequently, becauſe they overturn, beyond 

the poſſibility of contradiction, the pretended influences 
of Climate, which are become the principles of our Phy1- 
ics, and, what 1s ſtill worſe, of our Morality. f 
There were formerly, we are told, real giants. The 
thing is poſſible; but this truth is become to us incon- 
ceivable, like all others of which Nature no longer fur- 
niſhes any teſtimony. If Polyphemuſes, lofty as a tower, 
ever exiſted, every ſtep they took in walking muſt, in 
moſt ſoils, have ſunk into the ground. How could their 
long and clumſy: fingers have milked the little ſhe goats, 
reaped the corn, mowed down the graſs, picked the fruits 
of the orchard ? The greateſt part of our aliments would 
eſcape their eyes as well as their hands. | 
On the other hand, had there been generations of pig- 
mies, how could they have levelled the foreſts to make 
way for the cultivation of the earth? They would have 
loſt themſelves among the ruſhes. Every brook would 
have been to them a river, and every pebble a rock. The 
birds of prey would have carried them off in their talons, 


their illuſtrious anceſtors were oftentatiouſly diſplayed by the Patrician 
families of Rome. Avarice has, however, infected the Canaries, as well as 
more enlightened Iſlands; and families have been prevailed on to part 
with their Cuanches to the Muſeums of European Collectors of Curioſities, 
lor a little ready money, or in conſideration of a large order of wines, 


mn mortalia pectora cogis, 
Auri ſacra fames! 


in plain er, Tic love of money will make a man » fel lis father, H. H. 
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| unleſs they wade war upon their eggs, as Homer repre. 
ſents his pismy race engaged in war with the egg of 
e. 

On * of theſe two-ſuppoſitions; all the relations of 
natural order are burſt aſunder, and ſuch. diſcords neceſſa. 
rily involve the utter deſtruction of all ſocial order. Sup. 
| Poſe a nation of giants to exiſt, poſſeſſed of our induſtry, 
and inftigated by our ferocious paſſions. Let us. place at 
the head of it, a Tamerlane, and: ſee what: would! become 
of our fortifications and of our armies ang their artil- 
lery, and their bayonets. _ 

As much as Nature has affected variety in, * ede 
of Animals of the ſame genus, though they were to inhabit 
the ſame regions, and to ſubſiſt on the ſame aliments, ſo 
much has ſhe ſtudied uniformity in the production of the 
Human Species, notwithſtanding the difference of Cli- 
mates and of food. The accidental prolongation. of the 
coccyx, in ſome human individuals, has been miſtaken for 


_ . natural character, and a new ſpecies of men with tails, 


has been grafted on a principle ſo flimſy. Man may de- 
grade himſelf to the level of the beaſt, by the indulgence 
of brutal appetite ; but never was his noble form diſhon- 
oured by the tail, the forked feet, and the horns of the 
brute. In vain is the attempt made to trace an approxi- 
mation of Man toward the claſs of mere animals, by inſen- 
ſible tranſitions. 8 18 

Were there any human race in animal forms, or any 
animal endowed with human reaſon, they would be pub- 
licly exhibited. We ſhould have them in Europe, eſpe- 
cially in times like theſe, when the whole Globe is per- 
vaded and ranſacked by ſo many enlightened Travellers; 
and when, I do not ſay Princes, but puppet players im- 
port alive into our fairs, the Zebra ſo wild, the elephant 
ſo lumpiſh, tigers, lions, white bears, nay, up to croco- 
diles ; which have all been tm to public inſpection 
in London. 
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Vain is the attempt to eſtabliſh analogies between the 


human female, and the ſhe ourang outang, from the ſitua- 
tion and configuration of the boſom, from the periodical 
| ſexual purgations, from the attitude, and even from a fort 
of modeſty. Though the female ourang outang paſſes 
her life in the woods, Allegrain, ſurely, as has been ob- 
ſerved, never could have modelled after her, his ſtatue of 
Diana, which is ſhewn at Lucienne. There is a much 
greater difference ſtill between the reaſon of Man and that 
of the beaſts, than there is between their forms; and that 
man's muſt have been ſtrangely perverted, who could ad- 


vance, as a celebrated Author has done, that there is a 


greater diſtance between the underſtanding of Newton, and 
that of ſuch or ſuch a man, than between the underſtand- 
ing of this man and the inſtinct of an animal. As we 
have already ſaid, the dulleſt of Mankind can learn the 
uſe of fire, and the practice of agriculture, of which the 
moſt intelligent of animals is abſolutely incapable ; but 


what I have not yet ſaid, the ſimple uſe of fire, and the 
practice of agriculture, are far preferable to all Newton's 


_ diſcoveries, 

Agriculture is the art of Nature, and fire her primary 
agent. From experience we are aſſured, that men have 
acquired by means of this element and of this art a plen- 


itude of intelligence, of which all their other combina- 


tions, I venture to affirm, are merely conſequences. Our 
Sciences and Arts are derived, for the greateſt part, from 
theſe two ſources, and they do not conſtitute a difference 
more real between the underſtanding of one man and a- 
nother, than there is between the dreſs and furniture of 
Europeans and thoſe of Savages. As they are perfectly a- 
dapted to the neceſſities of the one and of the other, they 


eſtabliſh no real difference between the underſtandings 


hich contrived them. The importance which we aſſign 
to our talents, proceeds not from their utility, but from 
our pride. We hhould take a material ſtep towards its 
humiliation, did we conſider that the animals which have 
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.no ſkill in agriculture, and know not the uſe of fire, atfaid 
to the greateſt part of the objects of our Arts and Scher 
ces, and even ſurpaſs them. | 


I fay nothing of thoſe which build, which 50 which 
W e paper, cloth, hives; and praftiſe a multitude of 


other trades, of which we do not ſo much“ as know. But 


the torpedo defended himſelf from his enemies by mean 
of the electric ſhock, before Academies thought of mak. 
ing experiments in ele&ricity ; and the limpet underſtood 
the power of the preſſure of the air, and attached itſelf to 
the rocks, by forming the vacuum with its Pyramidical 
ſhell, long before the air pump was ſet a going. The 
quails which annually take their departure from Europe, 


on their way to Africa, have ſuch a perfect knowledge of 
the autumnal Equinox, that the day of their arrival in 


Malta, where they reſt for twentyfour hours, is marked 
on the almanacks of the iſland, about the 22d of Septem- 
ber, and varies every year as the Equinox. The ſwan 
and wild duck have an accurate knowledge of the Lati- 


tude where they ought to ſtop, when, every year they re- 


aſcend, in Spring, to the extremities of the North, and 
can find out, without the help of compaſs or odctant, the 
ſpot where the year before they made their neſts. The 
frigat, which flies from Eaſt to Weſt, between the Trop- 
ics, over vaſt Oceans interrupted by no Land, and which 
regains at night; at the diſtance of many hundred leagues, 
the rock hardly emerging out of the water which he leſt 
in the morning, poſſeſſes means of aſcertaining his Longi- 
tude, hitherto unknown to our moſt ingenious Aſtrono- 
mers, po 
Man, it has been ſaid, owes his intelligence to his 
hands: But the monkey, the declared enemy of all induſ- 
try, has hands too. The ſluggard, or ſloth, likewiſe has 
hands, and they ought to have ſuggeſted to him the pro- 
priety of fortifying himſelf; of digging, at leaſt, a re- 
treat in the earth, for „ and for his poſterity, expol- 
ed as they are to a thouſand accidents, by the ſlowneſs ef 
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their progreſſion. There are animals in abundance fur. 
nihed with tools much more ingenious than hands, and 
which are not, for all that, a whit more intelligent. The 

t is furniſhed with a proboſcis, which 1s at once an 


aw] proper for piercing the fleſh of animals, and a pump 


by which it ſucks out their blood. This proboſcis con- 
tains, beſides, a long ſaw, with which it opens the ſmall 


biood veſſels at the bottom of the wound which it has 


made. He is likewiſe provided with wings, to tranſport 
him wherever he pleaſes; a corſlet of eyes ſtudded round 
his little head, to ſee all the objects about him in every 


direction; talons ſo ſharp, that he can walk on poliſhed 


glaſs in a perpendicular direction; feet ſupplied with 
bruſhes for cleaning himſelf; a plume of feathers on his 
forehead ; and an inſtrument anſwering the purpoſe of a 
trumpet to proclaim his triumphs. He is an inhabitant of 
the Air, the Earth, and the Water, where he is born in 


form of a worm, and where, before he expires, the eggs, 


which are to produce a future generation are depoſited. 

With all theſe advantages, he frequently falls a prey 
to inſects ſmaller, and of a much inferior organization. 
The ant which creeps only, and is furniſhed with no 
weapons except pincers, is formidable not to him only, 
but to animals of a much larger ſize, and even to quadru- 
| peds. She knows what the united force of a multitude is 
capable of effecting; ſhe forms republics ; ſhe lays up 


ore of proviſions ; ſhe builds ſubterraneous cities; ſhe 


forms her attacks in regular military array ; ſhe advances 
in columns, and ſometimes conſtrains Man himſelf, in hot 
countries, to ſurrender his habitation to her. 

So far is the intelligence of any one animal from de- 
pending on the ſtructure of its limbs, that their perfection 
is frequently, on the contrary, in the inverſe ratio of its 
lagacity, and appears to be a kind compenſation of Nature 
to make up a defect. To aſcribe the intelligence of Man 
to his hands, is to deduce the cauſe from the means, and 
talent from the tool with which it works. It is juſt as if 
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I were to ſay, that Le Sueur is indebted for the happy na. 

tive graces of his pictures to,a pencil of fable's hair; and 
that Virgil owes all the harmony ob his Hagan: to a feather 
of the ſwan of Mantua, 

It is ſtill more extravagant to kan that 8 
reaſon depends on Climate, becauſe there are ſome ſhades 
of variety in manners and cuſtoms, The Turks cover 
their heads with turbans, and we cover ours with hats; 
they wear long flowing robes, and we dreſs in coats with 
ſhort ſkirts. In Portugal, ſays Montagne, they drink off 
the ſediment of wines, we throw it away. Other exam- 
ples, which I could quote, are of ſimilar importance. To 
all this I anſwer, that we would act as theſe people, if we 
were in their country; and that they would att as we do, 
were they in ours. 

Turbans and flowing robes are adapted to hot coun- 
tries, Where the head and body ſtand in need of being 
cooled, by incloſing in the covering of both a greater mals 
of air. From this neceſlity has ariſen the uſe of turbans 
among the Turks, the Perſians and Indians, of the mitres 
of the Arabians, of the bonnets like a ſugar loaf of the 
Chineſe and Siameſe, and that of wide and flowing robes, 
worn by moſt of the Nations of the South. From a con- 
trary neceſſity, the Nations of the North, as the Polanders, 
the Ruſſians, the Tartars, wear furred caps and cloſe gu- 
ments. We are obliged to have, in our rainy Climate, 
three aquedutts upon our head, and garments ſhortened, 
becauſe of the dirt. The Portugueſe drink the ſediment 
of wine; and ſo would we do with the wines of Portugal; 
for in ſweet wines, as thoſe of hot countries, the moſt 
ſugary particles are at the bottom of the caſk ; and in our, 
which are ſprightly, nothing is at the bottom but mere 
dregs, the beſt is uppermoſt. I have ſeen in Poland, 
where they drink great quantities of the wines of Hun- 
gary, the bottom of the bottle preſented as a mark of preſ- 
erence. Thus the very varieties 'of national cuſtoms 
prove the conſiſtency of human reaſon, 
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Climate has no greater influence in changing human 
morality, which is reaſon in perfection. I admit, at the 
ſame time, that extreme heat and cold produce an effect 
on the paſſions. I have even remarked, that the hotteſt 


days of Summer, and the coldeſt of Winter, were actually 


the ſeaſons of the year when moſt crimes were committed. 
The dog days, ſay the vulgar, is a ſeaſon of calamity. I 
could ſay as much of the month of January. I believe it 
muſt have been in conformity to theſe obſervations, that 
ancient Legiſlators had eſtabliſhed, for that critical pe- 
riod, feſtivals deſigned to diſſipate the melancholy of 
Mankind, ſuch as the feaſt of Saturn among the Romans, 
and the feaſt of Kings“ among the Gauls. In each Na- 
tion the feſtival was adapted to the public taſte ; among 
the Romans, it preſented the images of a republic; a- 
mong our anceſtors thoſe of monarchy. 

But I beg leave, likewiſe, to remark, that thoſe ene 
fertile in crimes, are the ſeaſons, too, of the moſt ſplendid 


actions. This efferveſcence of ſeaſon acts on our ſenſes, 


like that of wine. It produces in us an extraordinary 
impulſion, but indifferently to good and to evil. Beſides, 
Nature has implanted in our ſoul two powers, which ever 
balance each other in juſt proportion. When the phyſi- 
cal ſenſe, Love, debaſes us, the moral ſentiment, Ambi- 
tion, raiſes us up again. The equilibrium neceſſary to 
the empire of Virtue {till ſubſiſts, and it is never totally 
loſt, except in perſons with whom it has been deſtroyed 
by the habits of ſociety, and more frequently ſtill by 


thoſe of education. In that caſe, the predominant paſſion, 
\ ; 


The Feaſt of Kings 1 apprehend, is coeval with the Chriſtian Era, and 
had its origin in the ſtar directed viſit of the Eaſtern Magi to Bethlehem 
of Judah, recorded in the beginning of the ſecond chapter of the Goſpel 
according to St, Matthew, We can hardly ſuppoſe the ancient Gauts fo 
extremely attached to irregular and unſteady Monarchy, as to inſtitute and 
celebrate annual feaſts in honour of it. Whatever may be in this, modern 
Gauls can ſay of the political body, what the M#decin malgrs lui of Moliere, 
ys, reſpefting the natural body: We have changed all that, H. H. 
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- 


having no longer any counterpoile, aſſumes the command 
of all our faculties; but this is the fault of ſociety, which 


undergoes the puniſhment of it, and not that of Nature, 


1 remark, however, that theſe ſame ſeaſons exert their 
en on the paſſions of Man, by acting only on his 
moral, and not on his phyſical principle. Though this 
reflection has ſomething of the air of paradox, I ſhall en. 
deavour to ſupport it by a very remarkable obſervation, 
If the heat of Climate could act on the human body, it 


aſſuredly would be when one is in his mother's womb; 


For it then acts on that of all animals, whoſe expanſion it 
accelerates. Father du Tertre, in his excellent Hiſtory of 
the Antilles, ſays, that in thoſe iſlands, the period of gel. 
tation of all European animals is ſhorter than in temper. 
ate Clynates ; and that the hen's eggs are not longer in 
hatching, than the ſeeds of the orange in burſting their 
thell, twentythree days. Pliny had obſerved in Italy, that 


they hatch in nineteen days in e and i in 1 twentylive 


in Winter. 

In every country, the temperature of Climinks haſtens, 
or retards, the expanſion of all plants, and the geſtation of 
all animals, the Human Race excepted : Let this be care 
fully remarked. *© In the Antilles iſlands,” ſays Father 
du Tertre, the white women and the negreſſes go with 
child nine months, as in France.“ I have made the 
ſame remark in all the countries through which I have 
travelled, in the Iſle of France, under the Tropic of Cap- 
ricorn, and in the extremity of Ruſſian Finland. This 
obſervation is of conſiderable importance. It demon- 
ſtrates that the body of Man is not ſubjected, in this rel- 
pect, to the ſame laws with other animals: It manifeſts 
a moral intention in Nature, to preſerve an equilibrium in 
the population of Nations, which would have been de- 


ranged, had the pregnancy of the woman been of ſhorter 


duration in hot countries than in cold. This intention 1s 
farther manifeſted in the admirable proportion ſhe main- 
rains in the production of the two ſexes, ſo nearly equal in 
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number, and in the very difference which we find, of one 
country from another, between the number of males and 
females : For it is compenſated from North to South, in 
ſuch a manner, that if there be rather more women born 
to the South, there are rather more men born to the North; 


as if Nature meant to attract and to unite Nations, the 


moſt remote from each other, by intermarriages. 
Climate has an influence on morality, but by no means 
determines it ; and though this ſuppoſed determination 


may be conſidered, in many modern Books, as the funda- . 


mental baſis of the Legiſlation of the Nations, there is no 
one philoſophical opinion more completely refuted by 
hiſtoric teſtimony, „Liberty,“ ſay they, has found 
her aſylum in the lofty mountains; from the North it 
vas that the haughty conquerors of: the World iſſued 
“forth. In the ſouthern plains of Aſia, on the contrary, 
0 reign deſpetifm, flavery, and all the political and mor- 
al vices which may be traced up to the loſs of liberty.” 

So then, we muſt go and regulate, by our barometers, 


and thermometers, the virtues and the happineſs of Na- 


tions! There is no neceſſity to leave Europe, in order to 
find a multitude of monarchical mountains, ſuch as thoſe 
of Savoy, a part of the Alps, of the Apennines, and the 
whole of the Pyreneans. We ſhall ſee, on the contrary, 


many republics in plains, ſuch as thoſe of Holland, of 


Venice, of Poland, and even of England. Beſides, each 
of thoſe territories has, by turns, made trial of different 
ſorts of government. Neither cold, nor ruggedneſs of 
ſoil, inſpire men with the energy of liberty, and ſtill leſs 
with the unjuſt ambition of encroaching on that of others. 


The peaſants of Ruſſia, of Poland, and of the cold moun- 
tains of Bohemia, have been ſlaves for many ages paſt ; 


whereas the Angrias, and the Marattahs, are free men and 
tyrants in the South of India. There are ſeveral repub- 
lies on the northern coaſt of Africa, where it is exceſſive- 


ly hot. The Turks, who have laid hold of the fineſt 
provinces of Europe, iſſued from the mild Climate of A- 
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ſia. The timidity of the Siameſe, and of moſt Aſiatics, 
has been quoted ; but it is to be imputed, in thoſe Na. 
tions, to the multitude of their tyrants, rather than to the 
heat of their countries. The Macaſſars, who inhabit the 
iſland of Celebes, ſituated almoſt under the Line, are poſ. 
ſeſſed of a courage ſo intrepid, as the gallant Count Forbin 
relates, that a fmall number of them, armed with poniards 
only, put to flight the whole force under his command, at 
Bancock, conſiſting of Siameſe and French, though the 
former were very numerous, and the others armed with 
muſkets and bayonets. 

If from courage we make the tranſition to love, we 
ſhall find that Climate has no more a determining power 
over Man, in the one caſe than in the other. I might refer 
myſelf, for proof of the exceſſes of this paſſion, to the tel. 
timony of travellers, to aſcertain which has the ſuperior- 
ity, in this reſpect, the Nations of the South, or thoſe of 
the North. In all countries love is a torrid Zone to the 
heart of Man. I muſt obſerve, that theſe appropriations 
of Love to the Nations of the South, and of Courage, to 
the Nations of the North, have been imagined by our Phi- 
loſophers, as effects of Climate, applicable only to for- 
eign nations: For they unite theſe two qualities, as effefts 
of the ſame temperament, in thoſe of our heroes to whom 
they mean to pay their court. According to them, a 
Frenchman great in feats of love, is likewiſe great in feats 
of war; but this does not hold as to other Nations. An 
Aſiatic, with his ſeraglio, is an effeminate coward ; and a 
Ruſhan, or any other ſoldier of the North, whoſe Courts 
give penſions, is a ſecond Mars. But all theſe diſtinc- 
tions of temperament, founded on Climate, and ſo injuri- 
ous to Mankind, vaniſh into air, before this ſimple quel- 
tion: Are the turtle doves of Ruſſia leſs amorous than 
thoſe of Afia ; and are the tigers of Aſia leſs ferocious 
than the white bears of Nova Zembla ? 

Without going to ſeek among men objetts of compar- 
iſon and contraſt, from difference of place, we ſhall find 
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greater diverſity in manners, in opinions, in habiliments, 


nay, in phyſiognomy, between an opera actor and a ca- 


puchin friar, than there is between a Swede and a Chineſe. 
What a contraſt is the talkative, flattering, deceitful Greek, 


ſo fondly attached to life, to the ſilent, ſtately, honeſt 
Turk, ever devoted to death! Thefe men, fo very oppo- 


ſite, are born, however, in the ſame cities, breathe the 
ſame air, live on the ſame food. Their extraction, we 
ſhall be told, is not the ſame ; for pride, among us, af- 
cribes a mighty influence to the power of blood. But the 
greateſt part of thoſe Janiſſaries, ſo formidable to the cow- 
ardly. Greeks, are frequently their own children, whom 
they are obliged to give in tribute, and who paſs, by a reg- 
ular proceſs, into this firſt corps of the Ottoman ſoldiery. 
The courteſans of India ſo voluptuous, and its penitents 
ſo auſtere, Are they not of the ſame Nation, and, in many 
caſes, of the ſame family ? | | 
I beg leave to aſk, In what inſtance was an inclination 
to vice or virtue known to be communicated with the 
blood ? Pompey, ſo noted for his generoſity, was the ſon 
of Strabo, infamouſly notorious to the Roman people for 
his avarice, The cruel Domitian was brother to the gra- 
cious Titus, Caligula and Agrippina, the mother of Me- 
70, were, indeed, brother and ſiſter; but they were the 
children of Germanicus, the darling hope of Rome. The 
barbarous Commodus was ſon to the divine Marcus Aure- 
lius. What a difference is frequently obſervable in the 
lame man, between his youth and his mature age ; between 
Nero, ſaluted as the Father of his Country, when he mount- 
ed the throne ; and Nero, execrated as its avowed enemy 
before his death : Between Titus, ſtigmatized with the 


name of a ſecond Nero, in his youth, and Titus at his 


death ; embalmed with the tears of the Senate, of the Ro- 
man people, and of ſtrangers ; and tranſmitted unanimouſ- 
ly to poſterity as the delight of mankind ? 

It is not Climate, then, which regulates the morality of 
Man ; it is opinion, it is education; and ſuch is their 
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power, chat they triumph not only over latitudes, but even 


over temperament. Ce/ar, ſo ambitious, ſo diſſolute; and 
Cato, ſo temperate and virtuous, were both of a ſickly con- 
ſtitution. Place, Climate, Nation, Family, Temperament, 
no one of theſe, and in no part of the World, determine 
men to vice or to virtue. They are ny where free to 


chooſe. _ 


Before we take into confidenbn he evils which men 
bring upon themſelves, let us attend to thoſe which are in- 
flicted by the hand of Nature. It is demanded, Why 
ſhould beaſts of prey exiſt ? They are abſolutely necel. 
ſary. But for them the Earth would be infeſted with ca. 
daverous ſubſtances. There periſhes, annually, of a nat- 
ural death, the twentieth part, at leaſt, of quadrupeds, the 


_ tenth part of fowls, and an infinite number of inſets, 


moſt of the ſpecies of which live only one year. Nay, 
there are inſects whoſe life is contracted to a few hours, 
ſuch as the ephemera. | 

As the rains convey all theſe ſpoils of ths land to the 


rivers, and thence to the Seas, it is, accordingly, on their 


ſhores, that Nature has collected the animals which are 


deſtined to conſume them. Moſt of the ferocious animals 


deſcend by night from the mountains, to hunt for their prey 
in this direction; there are even ſeveral claſſes created 
expreſsly for ſuch ſituations ; as the whole amphibious 
race; for example, the white bear, the otter, the crocodile. 


It is in hot countries eſpecially, where the effects of cor- 


ruption are moſt rapid and moſt dangerous, that Nature 


has multiplied carnivorous animals. Tribes of lions, ti- 


gers, leopards, panthers, civet cats, ounces, jackals, hye- 
nas, condors, &c. reſort thither, to reinforce thoſe of 
wolves, foxes, martens, otters, vultures, crows, &c. Le- 


gions of voracious crabs are neſtled in their ſands ; the | 


caimans and the crocodiles lie in ambuſh among their 


reeds ; ſhell fiſh, of innumerable ſpecies, armed with uten- 


fils fit for ſucking, | piercing, filing, bruiſing, roughen the 
Face of the Tocks, and pave the borders of their ſeas; 
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clouds of ſea fowls PEER with a land 1 over their 


allows, or ſail round and round, at the diſcretion. of the 
waves, in queſt of food; the lamprey, the becune, the ca- 
rang, and the whole 8 of cartilaginous fiſhes, which 
live only on fleſh, ſuch as the hygian, the long fark, the 
broad thorn back; the flipper, the polypus, armed with 
air holes, and all the varieties of ſea dogs, ſwim there in 
crowds, conſtantiy employed in devouring the: wreck of 
bodies thrown upon the ſhore. _ 

Nature calls in, beſides, the inſe& legions to haſten for- 
ward their conſumption. The waſps, furniſhed with ſciſ- 
fars, cut aſunder the fleſhy parts; the flies pump out the 
fluids, the ſea worms cut in pieces the bones. | Theſe laſt, 
on the ſouthern coaſts and eſpecially at the mouths of riV- 
ers, are in ſuch prodigious quantities, and armed with au- 

ers ſo formidable, that they are capable of devouring a 
tip of war in leſs time than it coſt to build her; and have 
thereby reduced the maritime Powers to the neceſlity of 
lately ſheathing the bottoms of their ſquadrons. with 5 
per, as a ſecurity againſt their attacks. 

The wrecks of all theſe bodies, after having ſerved for 
food to the innumerable tribes of other fiſhes, ſome of 
which are provided with beaks formed like a ſpoon, and 
others like a pipe, for picking up the very crumbs of this 
valt table ; reduced at length, through ſuch a ſeries of di- 
geſtions, into phlegms, into oils, into bitumens, and unit- 
ed to the pulps of vegetables, which deſcend from all 
quarters into the Ocean, would reproduce in its waters a 
new chaos of putrefaction, did not the currents convey 
their diſſolution to volcanoes, whoſe fires finiſh the pro- 
ceſs of decompoſition, and give them back to the ele- 
ments. For this reaſon it is, as has been already indicat- 
ed, that volcanoes are frequent only i in hot countries ; that, - 
they are all ſituated in the vicinity of the Sea, or of; great 
Lakes; that they are diſpoſed at the extremity of their 
currents ; and that they owe entirely to the purification 
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of the waters, the ſulphurs and the bitumens which admin 
iſter a conſtant ſupply to their furnaces, © - 

Animals of prey are by no means an objekt of terror 
to Man. Firſt, becauſe moſt of them roam abroad only 
in the night. They have prominent characters, which an- 
nounce their approach even before it is poſſible to per- 
ceive them. Some ſavour ſtrongly of muſk, as the mar. 
ten, the civet cat, the crocodile ; others have fhrill and 

piercing voices, which may be heard by night, at a great 
diſtance, as wolves and jackals ; others are diftinguiſhed 
by particoloured ſpots, or ſtreaks, which are perceptible a 
great way off, on the yellow ground of their ſkin ; ſuch 
are the duſky ftripes of the tiger, and the dark ſpots of 
the leopard. All of them have eyes which ſparkle 1n the 
dark. Nature has beſtowed ſome of theſe common ſigns- 
tures even on carnivorous and blood ſucking inſefs ; 
ſuch is the waſp, whoſe ground colour is yellow, ſur- 
rounded with rings of black like the tiger, and the gnat, 
ſpotted with white upon a dark ground, who announces 
his approach by a loud buzzing. Even thoſe which attack 
the human body are furniſhed with remarkable indica- 
tions. They either ſmell ftrongly, as the bug ; or pre- 
ſent oppoſitions of colour to the places on which they fix, 
as white inſects on the hair; or the blackneſs of the flea 
contraſted to the whiteneſs of the ſkin. 

A great many Writers exclaim violently on the cruelty 
of ferocious animals, as if our cities were liable to be in- 
vaded by ſwarms of wolves, or, as if bands of lions, from 
Africa, were, from time to time, making incurſions into 
our European colonies. They all ſhun the habitations of 
Man, and, as I ſaid, moſt of them ſtir abroad only in the 
night. Theſe diſtinctive characters are unanimouſly at- 
teſted by Naturaliſts, Hunters and Travellers. When! 
was at the Cape of Good Hope, M. de Tolback, who was 
then Governor, informed me, that lions were formerly 
very common in the adjacent country; but that ſince the 
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lth had farmed a ſettlement there, you muſt travel fifty 
or ſixty leagues up the country before one is to be ſeen. 

After all, What is their ferocity to us? Even ſuppoſ- 
ing we were not provided with arms, which they are in- 
capable: of reſi ſting, and with a ſagacity far ſuperior to all 
their cunning, Nature has given us dogs able to combat, 
my, to ſubdue them; and ſhe has moſt admirably adapt- 
ed their ſpecies to thoſe of animals the moſt formidable. 
In the countries where lions are natives, there is likewiſe 
produced a breed of dogs capable of engaging them in 
ſingle combat. I ſhall quote, after the ancient, but learn- 
ed tranſlation of Dupinet, what Pliny relates of a dog of 
this ſpecies, which was preſented to Alexander, by a 
King of Albania.“ King Alexander fiſt oppoſed to 
„ him a hon, which the dog preſently” tore in pieces. 
« After that he ordered to let looſe an elephant, which 
* afforded him the higheſt diverſion that he ever had en- 
% joyed. For the dog, briſtling himſelf up from the 
* firſt, began to wheel about, and ſnarl, at the elephant; 
then advanced to the attack, ſpringing on this ſide and 
on that ſide, with all imaginable circumſpection: Now 
* leaping up to aſfault, now couching to the right, to 
the left, which cauſed the elephant to turn and wind 
about fo frequently, that he was, at laſt, completely 
* tired out, and fell down with a ſhock which made the 
ground tremble, on which the dog ſprung upon him, 
and diſpatched him.” I can hardly think this dog 
could. he of the fame race with our lap dogs. 

The animals formidable to man are more to be feared 
from their fmallneſs than from their magnitude; there is 
no one, however, but what may be rendered' ſubſervient 
to his benefit. Serpents, centipeds, ſcorpions, toads, 
inhabit ſcarcely any other than humid and unwholeſome 
places, from which they keep us at a diſtance, more by 
their hideous figures than by their poiſans. Such ſer. 


35 Pliny! s Natural Biſtory, book viii, hag, xl. 
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pents as are really dangerous, give ſignals of their x 
proach ; ſuch are the rattles of the Tnake which den 


that name. Few perſons periſh by their ſting, and only 


from their own careleſſneſs and imprudence.  Belides, 


our pigs and poultry eat them currently, without ſuffer. 


ing the ſlighteſt inconvenience. Ducks, in particular, 


devour. them with avidity, as they likewiſe do moſt poi. 


ſonous plants. Thoſegof the kingdom of Pontus. acquir. 
ed ſo much virtue by aliments of ſuch ſorts, which are 


common there, that Mithridates e Nh their blood in 
N famous counter poiſons. £ 


There are, it is admitted, noxious infects which prey | 


upon our fruits, our. corn, nay, our perſons. But if 


1nails, may bugs, caterpillars, and locuſts, ravage our 

Plains, it is becauſe we deſtroy the birds of our groves 
which live. upon them; or, becauſe, that on tranſporting 
the trees of foreign countries into our own, ſuch as the 


great cheſnut of India, the ebony, and others, we have 
tranſported with them the eggs of thoſe inſects which 
they nouriſh, without importing, likewiſe, the birds of 
the ſame climate which deſtroy them. Every country 
has thoſe peculiar to itſelf, for the preſervation of its 
plants. I have ſeen one, at the Cape of Good Hope, 
called the gardener's bird, inceſſantly employed in catch- 
ing the worms and caterpillars, which he ſtuck on the 
thorny prickles of the buſhes. I have likewiſe ſeen, iu 

the Iſle of France, a ſpecies of ſtarling called Marin, 


which comes from India, and which lives entirely on la- 


cuſts, and on other inſects which infeſt the cattle, If we 
were to naturalize theſe birds in Europe, no ſcientific 
diſcovery ever made would be {o beneficial to Man. 

But the birds of our own groves are ſtill ſufficient to 
clear our plains of noxious vermin, provided the bird 
catchers were laid under a prohibition to entrap them, 3 
they do, by whole coveys 'in their nets, not to immure 
them in cages, but to make food of them. A fancy wa 
adopted, ſome years ago, in FINS to exterminate the 
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race of ſparrows, as inimjcal is! agricbltüpe- Every peaſ- | 


ant in the country Was ſubjefted to an annual capitation 
tax of twelve heads of that Kind of bird, which were em- 
ployed in the manufacture of ſaltpetre, for in that coun- 
try, nothing is ſuffered to go to waſte. At the end of 
the ſecond, or, at fartheſt, of the third year, it was dif- 
covered that inſects had devoured their crops, and it was 
ſpeedily found adviſable to invite the ſparrows from neigh- 
bouring countries, to repeople the kingdom with them. 


Theſe birds, it is true, do eat ſome grains of corn, when 


the inſets fail them; but theſe" laſt among others the 
weevil, conſume the grain by buſhels, nay, by granaries. 
If, however, it were poſſible to extinguiſh the whole race 
of inſects, it would be the height of imprudence to ſet 
about it; for we ſhould deſtroy, along with them moſt of 
the feathered tribes of our plains, ram have no n 
food for their young while in the neſt. | 

As to the animals which fall upon our corn in the 
granary, and our woollens in the warehouſe, ſuch as rats, 
mice, mites, moths; I find that the former are. uſeful 


in purifying the earth from human excrement, which 
conſtitutes a conſiderable part of their food. Beſides, 


Nature has made Man a preſent of the cat, to clear the in- 
terior of his habitation from thoſe vermin. She has en- 
dowed this animal not only with uncommon agility, and 
with wonderful patience and ſagacity, but alſo with a 
ſpirit of domeſticity perfectly adapted to her employment. 


The cat attaches herſelf ſolely to the houſe. If the maſ- 
ter removes, ſhe'returns alone at night to her old habita- | 


tion, She differs eſſentially in this from the dog, who at- 
taches himſelf ſolely to the perſon of his maſter. The 
| Cat has the affeftion of a courtier, and the dog that of a 


friend; the former adheres to the poſſeſſion, and the lat- 
ter to the man. 


The weevil and the N Waben commit, it is true, 
great depredations among our grain and our wodjeas, 
Some Writers have told us, that the common bt is ſuf. 
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ficient to clear che granaries of them: Poſſibly it may be 
ſo. We have, beſides, the ſpider and the Fc 
which deſtroy them at the ſeaſon when they take Wing, 
I ſhall here conſider only their political utility. On 
looking into thoſe. prodigious magazines where monopo- 
lizers hoard up the proviſion and clothing of a whole 
province, are we not bound to bleſs the Hand that created 
the inſet which obliges them to bring theſe. neceſſary 
commodities to: market ? Were grain as. incorruptible as 
gold, and ſilver, it would ſoon become as ſcarce. See un. 
der how many locks and doors theſe metals are fecured, 
The commonalty would, at length, be completely de. 
prived of their ſubſiſtence, if it were as little ſuſceptible 
of change as that which is the repreſentative of it. The 
mite and the moth firſt lay the miſer under the neceſſiy 
of employing a good many hands in ſtirring about and fiſt. 
ing his grain, till they force him at laſt to diſpoſe of it al. 
together. How many poor wretches would go naked, if 
the moth did not devour the wardrobes and warehouſes 
of the rich! What is moſt wonderful here, is, that the 
articles which miniſter. to luxury are not liable to periſi 
by inſects, as thoſe which are ſubſervient to the mol 
preſſing wants of human life. It is poſſible to preſerve, 
without any diminution of value, coffee, {ilk and cottons 
even for ages; but in India, where theſe commodities are 
real neceſſaries of life, there are inſects which vn 
corrode them, particularly cotton. ih 

The inſects which attack the human body equally 0- 
Blige the rich to employ. thoſe who have nothing, as do- 
meſtics, to keep up cleanlineſs around them. The Incas 
of Peru exacted even this tribute of the poor; for in al 
countries theſe inſects attach themſelves. to Man, though 
it may have been ſaid, that they did not paſs the line. 
Beſides theſe inſects are rather teaſing chan nox10us: 
They draw off the bad blood. As they immoderately 
increaſe only in great heats, they invite us to have fe- 
eaurſe to bathing, which is ſo Whelan. and yet ſo 
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much neglefted among us, becauſe being expenſive, it is ; 

become an object of luxury. | 
After all, Nature has placed other inſetts near us, Which 

deſtroy them; theſe are the ſpiders.* I have heard of an 

old officer, who being very much incommoded with bugs, 

at the Hoſpital of the Invalids, permitted the ſpiders to 

multiply round his bed, and thereby got the better of that 
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nauſeous vermin. This remedy, 1 am aware, will appear 1 4. 
o many perſons worſe than the diſeaſe. But 1 believe it | "40 
poſſible to find others more agreeable, in perfumes and oily F | [ 
eſſences ; at leaft, I have remarked, that the odour of vari- 1 | 
ous kinds of aromatic plants pam to flight thoſe abomina- l | F 
ble animals. {| MI. 
As to other calamities of Nature s inflicting, Man feels | Mt! 
their preſſure only becauſe he deviates from her laws, If 1 1 | 


ſtorms ſometimes ravage his orchards and his corn fields, 

it is becauſe he frequenly places them where Nature ney- 
er intended they ſhould grow. Storms ſcarcely ever in- 
jure any culture except the injudicious cultivation of 
Man, Foreſts and natural meadows never ſuffer in the 
lighteſt degree. Beſides, they have their utility. Thun- 
der ſtorms purify and cool the air. The hail, with which 
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* I preſume that it is a particular ſpecies of ſpider: For I am perſuad- 
ed that there are as many ſpecies of theſe as there are of inſets to be de- 
ſtroyed. They do not all expand nets; ſome catch their prey fairly in 
the chaſe, others ſucceed by lying in ambuſcade. I have ſeen one in Mal- 
ta of a very ſingular character, and which is to be found in every houſe 


Ann 
of that iſland. Nature has beſtowed on this ſpecies of ſpider the reſem - $118 0% 
blance of a fly, in the head and fore part of the body. When ſhe per- 84/0008 
ceives a fly on the wall, ſhe makes her firſt approaches in great haſte, tak- WRIT 
ing care always to maintain the higher ſtation, When ſhe has got within * W104 
five or fix inches of her object, ſhe advances very ſlowly, preſenting” to it | | 14 a . 
a treacherous reſemblance; and when ſhe has got within the diſtance of 11 


two or three inches, ſhe bade a ſudden ſpring on her prey. This violent 

leap, made on a perpendicular plane, muſt ſurely precipitate her to the 

ground. No ſuch thing, You find her again ſtill on the wall, whether 1 
he has made good her blow or miſſed it; for previouſly to this great ef- 140 

fort, ſhe had affixed a cord atop, by which to warp herſelf up again, 17 il 

Cateſian Philoſophers, will you pretend; after this, to perſiſt in mais - 

taining chat animals are merely machines 
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| they a are 1 accompanied, deſtroys great quantities 
of hurtful inſects; and hails are frequent only at the ſea. 


ſon when ſuch inſets hatch and multiply ; in Spring, and 
Summer. But for the hurricanes of the torrid Lone, the 
ants and locuſts would. render the iſlands ſituated between 
the Tropics totally uninhabitable. 

J have already pointed out the utility, the abſolute ne. 
ceſſity of the volcanoes, whoſe fires purify the waters of 
the Sea, as thoſe of the thunder purify the air. Earth. 
quakes proceed from the ſame cauſe. Beſides, Nature 
communicates previous notice of their effefts, and of the 


places where their focuſes are ſituated. The inhabitants 


of Liſbon know well that their city has been ſeveral- 
times ſhattered by ſhocks of this kind, and that it is im- 
prudent to build in ſtone; To perſons who can ſubmit to 
live in a houſe of wood, they have nothing formidable 
Naples and Portici are 9 acquainted. with the fate 
of Herculaneum. After all, earthquakes are not univer- 
ſal; they are local and "periodical; Pliny has obſerved 
that the Gauls were not ſubject to viſitations of this 
kind; but there are many other countries which know 
of them only by report. They are ſcarcely. ever felt ex. 
cept in the vicinity of volcanoes, on the ſhores of the Sea, 
or of great Lakes, and only at certain particular portions 
of the ſhore. . 

As to the epidemical maladies of the Human Race, 
and the diſeaſes of animals, they are, in general, to be im- 
puted to corrupted waters. Phyſicians, who have in- 
veſtigated their cauſes, afcribe them ſometimes to the 
corruption of the air, ſometimes to the mildew of plants, 
ſometimes to fogs : But all theſe cauſes are ſimply effects 
of the corruption of the waters, . from which ariſe putrid 
exhalations that infect the air, and vegetables, and ani. 


mals. This may be charged, in almo WEI inſtance, 


on the injudicious labours of Man. The moſt unwhole- 
ſome regions of the Earth, as far as I am at preſent able 
to recollett, are in Aſia, on the banks of the Ganges, 
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from which proceed, every year, putrid fevers, that, in 
1771, coſt Bengal the life of more than a million of 
men. They have for their focus the rice plantations, 
which are artificial moraſſes, formed along the Ganges, 
for the culture of that grain. After the crop is reaped, 
the roots and ſtalks of the plant; left on the ground, rot 
and are transformed into infectious puddles, from which 
peſtilential vapours ate exhaled. It is in the view of 
preventing theſe pernicious conſequences, that the culture 
of this plant has been expreſsly prohibited in many parts 
of Europe, eſpecially in Ruſſia, round Otzchakof, where 
it was formerly produced in great qnantities. 

In Africa, the air of the iſland of Madagaſcar is cor- 
rupted, and from the ſame cauſe, during ſix months of 
the year, and will ever preſent an invincible obſtacle to 
any European ſettlement upon it. All the French colomes 
which have been planted there, periſhed one after another, 
from the putridity of the air; and I myſelf muſt, with 
the reſt, have fallen a victim to it, had not divine Provi- 
dence, by means of which I could have no foreſight, pre- 
vented my intended expedition, and reſidence in that part 
of the wt. | P 
It is from the ancient miry canals of Egypt, that the 
teproſy and the peſtilence are perpetually iſſuing forth. 

In Europe, the ancient ſalt marſhes of Brouage, which 
the water of the Sea no longer reaches, and in which the 
rain waters ſtagnate, ' becauſe they are confined by the 
dikes and ditches of the old ſalt pits, are become conſtant 
ſources of diſtemper among the cattle. Similar diſeaſes, 
putrid and billious fevers, and the land ſcurvy, annually, 
iſſue from the canals of Holland, which putrify, in Sum- 
mer, to ſuch a degree, that I have ſeen, in Amſterdam, the 
canals covered with dead fiſhes ; and it was impoſſible 
to croſs certain ſtreets, without obſtrufting the paſſages of 
the mouth and noſe with your handkerchief. They have, 
indeed, forced a kind of current to the ſtagnant waters by 
means of wind mills, which pump them up, and throw 
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them over 10 Aikes: 3 in places where the canals are lower 
than the. level of the Sea; but theſe ahnen are ſtil} 
far too few in number. 

The bad air of Rome. i in "PREP bange Crt its 
ancient aqueducts, the waters of which are diffuſed 
the ruins, or which have inundated the plains, the levels 
whereof have been interrupted by the magnificent labours 
of the ancient Romans. The purple fever, the dyſentery, 
the ſmall: pox, ſo common all over our plains, after the 


heats of Summer, or in warm and humid ſprings, proceed, 


for the moſt part, from the puddles of the peaſantry, in 
which leaves and the refuſe of plants putrify. Many of 
our city. diſtempers iſſue from the layſtalls which ſur- 
round them, and from the cemeteries about our churches; 
and which penetrate into the very ſanctuary. 


I do not believe there would have been a ſingle un. 


wholeſome ſpot on the -Earth, if men had not put their 
hands to it. The malignity of the air of St. CON 
has been quoted, that of Martinico, of Porto Bello, and 


"ol ſeveral diſtricts of America, as a natural effect of Ch-. 


mate. But. theſe places have been inhabited by Savages, 
who, from time immemorial, have buſied themſelves in 
_ diverting the courſe of rivers, and choking up rivulets. 
| Theſe labours conſtitute even an eſſential part of their 
defence, They imitate the beavers in the fortification of 


their villages, by / inundating the adjacent country. Prov- 


ident Nature, however, has placed thoſe animals only in 
cold Latitudes, where, in imitation of herſelf, they form. 


lakes which ſoften the air ; and ſhe has introduced fun- 
ning waters into hot Latitudes, becauſe lakes. would there 
ſpeedily change, by evaporation, into putrid marſhes. 
The lakes which ſhe has ſcooped out in ſuch Latitudes, 
are all ſituated among mountains, at the ſources of rivers, 
and in a cool Atmoſphere. I am the more induced to 


impute to the Savages the corruption of the air, ſo mur- 


derous in ſome of the Antilles, that all the iflands which 
| have been found uninhabited were exceedingly whole- 
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ſome; ſuch as the We of e of Bourbon, of * | 


Helena, and others. 

As the corruption of the air is a ſubjeR peculiarly in- 
tereſting, I ſhall venture to ſuggeſt, by the way, ſome fim- 
ple methods of remedying it. The firſt is, to remove 
the cauſes of it, by ſubſtituting, in place of the ſtagnant 
puddles with which our plains abound, the uſe of ciſterns, 
the waters of which are ſo ſalubrious, when they are ju- 
diciouſly conſtructed. They are univerſally. employed 
all over Aſia. Care ſhould, likewiſe, be taken to pre- 


vent the throwing the bodies, and other offal, of dead 


animals into the layſtalls of our cities; they ought to be 
carried to the rivers, which will be thereby rendered 
more productive of fiſn. In the caſe of Cities which 
are not e en by rivers to carry off the garbage, or if 
this method is found otherwiſe inconvenient, attention 
ſhould be paid, at leaſt, to placing the layſtalls only to 
the North and North Eaſt of ſuch cities, in order to 


eſcape, eſpecially during Snmmer, the fetid guſts wink | 


paſs over them from the South and South weſt. 

The ſecond is, to abſtain from digging canals. We 
are well acquainted with the maladies which have re- 
ſulted from thoſe of Egypt, in the vicinity of Rome, 


and elſewhere, when care is not taken to keep them in 


repair. Beſides, the benefits derived from them are very 
problematical. To look at the medals which have been 
ſtruck in our own country, on occaſion of the canal of 
Briare, would we not be induced to think that the Strait 
of Gibraltar was henceforth to become ſuperfluous to 


the navigation of France ? Granting it to have been of 


ſome little utility to the interior commerce of the coun- 
try, has the miſchief done to the plains through which 
it paſſes been taken into the account, as a counterbal- 
ance ? So many brooks and ſprings diverted from their 
courſe, and collected from every quarter, to be gulped 
up in one great navigable canal, muſt have ceaſed to wa- 


ter a very conſiderable extent 11 land. And can that bg 
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conſidered as a great contnctcial benefit, which is injuri. 
ous to agriculture ? Canals are * ate to _—_ 
places. 5 85 
This is the third method of comeſduiing to the reſtora. 
tion of the ſalubrity of the air. The attempts made in 
France to dry the marſhes, have always coſt us a great 
many men, and frequently, for that very reaſon, have 
been left incomplete. I can diſcover no other cauſe for 
this but the precipitancy with which ſuch works are un- 
dertaken, and the multiplicity of the objects which they 
are intended to embrace. The Engineer preſents his 
plan, the Undertaker gives in his eſtimate, the Miniſter 
approves, the Prince finds the money, the Intendant of 
the province provides the labourers ; all things concur to 
the effect propoſed; except Nature. From the boſom of 
rotten earth ariſe putrid emanations, which l ſcat- 
ter death among the workmen. | 
As a remedy to theſe inconveniencies, I beg leave to 
throw out ſame obſervations, which I believe to be well 
founded. A piece of land entirely covered with water iz 
never unwholeſome. It becomes ſa, only when the wa- 
ter which covers it evaporates, and expoſes to the air the 
muds of its bottom and ſides. The putridity of a morals 
might be remedied as eſſectually by transforming it into 
a lake, as into ſolid ground. Its ſituation muſt determine 
whether of theſe two objects is to be preferred. If it is 
in a bottom, without declivity, and without efflux, the in- 
dication of Nature ought to be followed up, and the whole 
covered with water. If there 1s not enough to form a 
complete inundation, it might be cut into deep ditches, 
and the ſtuff dug out thrown on the adjoining lands. 
Thus we ſhould have, at once, canals always full of wa. 
ter, and little iſles both fertile and wholeſome. As to 
the ſeaſon proper for ſuch labours, the Spring and Au- 
tumn ought to be preferred ; and great care muſt be taken 
to place the labourers, with their faces to windward, and 
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to ſupply, by means of machinery, the neceſſity, to which 
they are frequently ſubjected, of plunging into mires aud 
muds, to clear them away 

It has always appeared to me ad, . 
thark in France, where there are ſuch numerous and ſuch 
judicious eſtabliſhments, we ſhould have miniſters of ſu- 
perintendance for foreign affairs, for war, the marine, fin- 
ance, commerce, manufactures, the clergy, public build- 
ings, horſemanſhip, and ſo on, but never one for agricul- 
ture. It proceeds, I am afraid, from the contempt in 
which the peaſantry are there held. All men, however, 
are ſureties for each other; and, independently of the 
uniform ſtature and configuration of the Human Race, 1 
would exact no other proof that all ſpring from one and 
the ſame original. It is from the puddle, by the ſide of p 
the poor man's hovel, which has been robbed of the little 
brook, whoſe ſtream ſweetened it, that the epidemic plague 
ſhall iſſue forth to devour the lordly N of the 
neighbouring caſtle. Rf 

Egypt avenges herſelf, by the peſtilence his out of 
her canals, of the oppreſſion of the Turks, who prevent 
her inhabitants from keeping them in repair. America, 
linking under the accumulated ſtrokes of Europeans, ex- 
hales from her bofom a thouſand maladies fatal to Europe, 
and drags down with her the haughty Spaniard expiring on 
her ruins. Thus the Centaur left, with Deranira, his robe 
empoiſoned with the blood of the Hydra, as a preſent 
which ſhould prove fatal to his conqueror. Thus the 
miſeries which oppreſs Mankind, paſs from huts to pal- 
aces, from the Line to the Poles, from Ages paſt to 
Ages yet to come; and their long and lingering effects 
ar a fearful voice crying in the ears of the Potentates of 
Te Earth: © Learn to be juſt, and not to oppreſs the 

** miſerable.” 

Not only the elements, but reaſon itſelf, corrupts in the 
haunts of wretchedneſs, What torrents of error, fear, 
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ſuperſtition, diſcord, have broken out in the lower regions 
of Society, and ſwelled to the terror and the ſubverſion of 
Thrones! The more that men are oppreſſed, the more 
miſerable are their opprefſors, and the more feeble is the 
Nation which they compoſe. For the force which ty. 
rants employ. to ſupport their authority at home, is never 


- exercifea but at the expenſe of that which they might en. 


ploy, to maintain their reſpectability abroad. 
Firſt, from the haunts of mifery iſſue Sorel anvil 


tions, thefts, murders, conflagrations, highway robberies, 


revolts, and a multitude of phyſical evils beſides, which, 
in all countries, are the plagues that tyranny produces. 
Bat thoſe of opinion are much more terrible. | One man 
is bent on ſubjugating another, not ſo much for the ſake 
of getting hold of his property, as to command his admi. 


ration, his reverence, Ambition propoſes to itſelf no 


boundary ſhort of this. To whatever .condition he may 
be elevated, and however low his rival reduced; let him 
have at his mercy the fortune, the: labour, the wife, the 
perſon, of his adyerſary, he has gained no point, unlels he 
has gained his homage. It availed Haman nothing to 
have the life, the goods, of the Jews, at his diſpoſal ; He 
muſt fee Mordecai proſtrated at his feet. Oppreſlors are 
thus the oppreſſed, and become the arbiters of their own 
happineſs ; and the oppreſſed, for the moſt part, paying 
them back injuſtice for injuſtice, diſturb them with falle 
reports, religious terrors, dark ſurmiſes, calumnies, which 
engender, among them, ſuſpicions, apprehenſions, jealou- 
ſies, feuds, lawſuits, duels; and, at laſt, civil wars, which 
iſſue in their total deſtruction. 

Let us examine, in the caſe of ſome ancient 5 mod- 


ern Governments, this reaction of evils upon each other, 
and we ſhall find its extent to be in proportion to the il 


which they bring upon Mankind. On contemplating this 
tremendous balance, we ſhall be conſtrained to acknowl- 
edge the exiſtence of Sovereign Juſtice. 
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Without paying regard to the conimon. diviſion of 
| Governments,* into Democracy, Ariſtocracy and Mon- 
 archy, which are only, at bottom, political forms that 
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* Politicians, in claſſing Governments according to theſe exterior reſem - 
blances in form, have ated preciſely as thoſe Botaniſts do, who comprehend 
in the ſame category, plants which have ſimilar flowers or leaves, without 
paying any attention to their virtues, The Botaniſt claſſes together the oak 
and the pimpernel; and the Politician the Roman Republic and that of St. 
Marino. This is not the way of obſerving Nature, ſhe is throughout noth- 
ing but adaptation and harmony. Her ſpirit, not her forma, is the great 
thing which we ought to ſtudy. PEGS EY | 

If in the Hiſtory of any People you do not attend to its moral and in. 
ternal conſtitution, which ſcarcely any Hiſtorian keeps ſteadily in view, it 
will be impoſſible to conceive how Republics, apparently well conſtituted, 
have ſuddenly ſunk into ruin: How others, on the contrary, in which noth- 
| ing but agitation appeared, became formidable: Whence ariſe the duration ; 
and the power of Deſpotic States, ſo much decried by modern Authors: 
And, finally, how it came to paſs, that, after the glorious reigns of Marcus 
Aurelius and of Antonius, which have-been ſo highly extolled, the Roman 
Empire finiſhed its. progreſs to diſſslution. It was, I am bold enough to 
affirm, becauſe thoſe good Princes thought only of preſerving the exterior 
form of the Government, All was tranquillity around them; the form of 
a Senate remained; Rome was well ſupplied with corn; the garriſons in the 
provinces were regularly paid. There was no ſedition, no diſturbance, eve- 
ty thing to appearance went on well. But during this lethargy, the rich 
were going on in an unbounded accumulation of property, and the people 
were loſing the little that they had. The great offices of the State were en · 
groſſed by the ſame families. In order to have the means of ſubſiſtence, it 
was neceſſary for the commonalty to attach themſelves to the Great. Rome 
contained a populacy of mere menials, The love of Country was extin- 
guiſhed, The wretched did not Znow of what to complain, No one did 
them any wrong, All was orderly; but this very order precluded the 
poſſibility of their ever coming to any thing, They did not cut the throats 
of the citizens, as in the days of Marius and Sylla, but they ſtifled them. 

In all human Society, there are two powers, the one temporal, and the 
other ſpiritual. You find them in all the Governments of the World, in 
Europe, in Aſia, in Africa; and in America. The Human Race is governed 
in the ſame way as the human body. Such is the will of the Aur nos of 
Nature, in order to the preſervation and happineſs of Mankind. When 
Nations are oppreſſed by the ſpiritual power, they reſort for protection to 
the temporal ; when this laſt oppreſſes, in its turn, they have re caurſe to the 
other. When both theſe concur to render them miſerable, then ariſe here - 
des in ſwarms, ſciſms, civil wars, and a multitude of ſecondary powers, 
which balance the abuſes of the two Grſt, till there reſults, at length, a gen- 
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determine nothing, as to either their happineſs, or iheir 

power, we ſhall infiſt only on their moral conſtitution, 
Every. Government, of whatever deſcription, is inter: 


| nally happy, and reſpectable abroad, when it beſtows on 


all its ſubjects their natural right of acquiring fortune 
and honours: And the contrary takes place, when it te. 
ſerves to a particular claſs of citizens, the benefits which 
ought to be common to all. It is not ſufficient to pre. 
ſcribe limits to the People, and to reſtrain them within 
theſe by terrifying phantoms. They quickly force the 


perſon. who puts them in motion, to tremble more than 


themſelves. When human policy locks the chain round 
the ancle of a flave, Divine Juſtice rivets * other end 
round the neck of the tyrant. | 

Few Republics have been more judiciouſly conſlitut. 
ed than that of Lacedemon. Virtue and happineſs were 


ſeen to flouriſh there, during a period of. five hundred 


years. Notwithſtanding the mediocrity of its extent, it 
gave law to Greece, and to the northern coaſts of Aſia; 
ut as Lycurgus had not comprehended in his plan either 


the Nations which Sparta was to ſubdue, or even the 


Helots, who laboured the ground for her, by them were 
introduced the commotions, which ſhattered her Conlti- 
tution, and at length, totally ſubyerted it. 

In the Roman Republic there ſubſiſted greater equal- 
ity, and proportionally more power and happineſs. She 
was, indeed, divided into Patricians and Plebeians; but 
as theſe laſt were capable of attaining the higheſt military 
dignities, as they poſſeſſed, beſides, an excluſive title to 
the tribunitial office, the power of which equalled, nay, 
ſurpaſſed, that of the Conſuls, the moſt perfect harmony 
exiſted between the two orders. It is impoſſible to ob- 
ſerve, without emotion, the deference and reſpett paid by 


eral apathy, and the State falls into deſtruction. We ſhall preſently got 
a thorough inveſtigation of this intereſting ſubje&, when we come to 

of France, We ſhall find that, though there is but one which governs, af 
right, there are five powers which govern, in fact. 
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the Plebeians to the Qua during the moſt glorious 


periods of the Republic. They ſelected their patrons 
from among that order; they attended them in crowds on 


their way to the Senate: When they happened to be poor, 


they afſefſed themſelves, to make up'a marriage portion 
for their daughters. The Patricians, on the other hand, 
| took an intereſt in all the affairs of the Plebeians ; they 
pleaded their cauſes in the Senate; permitted them to bear 
their names; adopted them into their families, and gave 
| them their daughtefs in marriage, when they diſtinguiſhed 
themſelves by their virtues. Theſe alliances with Pleb- 
eian families were not diſdained even by Emperors. Au- 


gutus gave his only daughter, Julia, in marriage to the 
Plebeian Agrippa. Virtue fat enthroned at Rome; and 


no where elfe upon Earth were altars raiſed more worthy 
of her. A judgment of this may be formed from the re- 
wards aſſigned to illuſtrious actions. A criminal was con- 
demned to be ſtarved to death in priſon ; his daughter is 
allowed permiffion to viſit him there, and keeps him alive 
by the milk from her own breaſt. The Senate, informed 
| of this inſtance of filial tenderneſs, voted a pardon to the 
father, in conſideration of the daughter, and on the ſpot 
where the priſon ſtood, commanded to rear a Temple fa- 
| cred to filial piety. b 

If a perſon condemned was carrying to execution, the 
ſentence was remitted, if a veſtal happened t6 paſs that 
| way. The puniſhment, due to criminality, diſappeared in 
the preſence of virtue. If, in battle, one Roman ſaved 
another out of the hands of the enemy, he became entitled 
to the civic crown. This crown conſiſted only of oak 
leaves, nay, it was the only military crown which had 
nothing golden about it, but it conferred the right of ſit- 
ung, in the public theatres, on the bench adjoining to 
thoſe which were allotted to Senators, who all ſtood up 
in deference, on the entrance of him who wore it. It was, 
ſays Pliny, the moſt illuſtrious of all crowns, and commu- 
nicated higher privileges than the mural, the obſidional 
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and naval crowns, becauſe there is more glory in favinga 
ſingle citizen, than in taking cities, or in gaining battles, 
It was the ſame, for this reaſon, whether the perſon ſayed 
was the commander in chief, or a private ſoldier ; but it 


was not to be earned by delivering an allied King, who 


might have come to the aſſiſtance of the Romans. Rome, 
in the diſtribution of rewards, diſtinguiſhed only the citi- 
zen. By means of ſuch patriotic ſentiments, the conquer. 
ed the Earth ; but ſhe was juſt only. to her own people; 
it was by her W to other men, that ſhe became weak 


and unhappy. Her conqueſts Bled her with ſlaves, who, 
under Spartacus, brought her to the brink of deſtruttion, 


and which decided her fate at laſt by the arms of corrup- 
tion, much more formidable than thoſe of war. By the 
vices and the flatteries of the Grecian and Aſiatic flares 


at Rome, were formed within her boſom the Catilines, 


the Ce/ars, the Neros; and while their voice was corrupt- 
ing the maſters of the World, that of the Goths, the 
Cimbri, the Teutones, the Gauls, the Allobroges, the 
Vandals, the companions of their lot, was inviting their 
compatriots from the North and from the Eaſt, who at 


length levelled the glory of Rome with the duſt. 


Modern Governments exhibit a ſimilar reaction of 
equity and felicity, of injuſtice and misfortune. In Hol. 
land, where the People may aſpire to every thing, abun- 
dance pervades the whole States, good order prevails in 
the cities, fidelity in wedlock, tranquillity in all minds; 
diſputes and lawſuits are rare in that country, becauſe en. 
ery one is content. Few European Nations poſleſs a tern 
tory ſo contracted, and no one has extended her power fo 
far: Her riches are immenſe : She maintained ſingly ſuc. 
ceſsful war againſt Spain in all its ſplendor, and after- 
wards againft France and England united : Her commerce 
extends over the whole Globe: She poſſeſſes powerful 
colonies in America, thriving ſettlements in Africa, for 
midable kingdoms in Aſia. But if we trace up to thel 


ſource the calamities and the wars with which ſhe has 
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been viſited FAC two centuries, it will be found that they 


proceed from the injuſtice of ſome of her ſettlements in 


thoſe countries. Her happineſs and her power are not 
to be attributed to her republican form of Government, 
but to that community of benefits, which ſhe preſents in- 
diſcriminately to all her ſubjetts, and which produces the 


ſame effects in deſpotic Governments, of which we have 


had repreſentations ſo frightful. | 
Among the Turks, as among the Dutch, there: is no 


ſuch thing as quarrelling, or calummating, or ſtealing, or 


proſtitution in the cities. Nay, there is not to be found, 
perhaps, over the whole Empire, a ſingle Turkiſh woman 


carrying on the trade of a courtezan. There is, in the 
general mind, neither reſtleſſneſs nor jealouſy; Every 
man ſees, without envy, in his ſuperiors, a felicity attaina- 


ble by himſelf, and he is at all times ready to lay down his 


life for the Religion and Government of his Country. 
Their force abroad 1 is by no means inferior to the perfec- 
tion of their union at home. With whateyer contempt 
our Hiſtorians may expoſe their ignorance and ſtupidity, 


they have actually made themſelves maſters of the fineſt 


provinces of Aſia, of Africa, of Europe, nay, of the Em- 
pire of the Greeks themſelves, with all their wit and learn- 
ing, becauſe the ſentiment of patriotiſm, which unites 
them, is ſufficient to baffle all the talents and all the tactics 
in the world. They have undergone, however, frequent 
convulſions from the revolting of the conquered Nations ; 
but the moſt dangerous proceed from their feebleſt adver- 
aries, from thoſe very Greeks, whoſe property they plun- 
der with impunity, and whoſe children they annually car- 
ry off, as a tribute to recruit the Seraglio. From theſe 
lame children iſſue, by a reacting Providence, moſt of the 
Janizaries, the Agas, the Pachas, the Baſhaws, the Viziers, 
which oppreſs the Turks, in their turn, and render them 
lelves formidable even to their Sultans. 

It is this ſame community of hopes and 5 fortunes 
preſented, without diſtinction, ta all conditions of men, 
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which has given ſo much energy to Pruſſia, whoſe- inter. 
nal police, and victories abroad, have been ſo highly cele. 
brated by our political Writers, though its Government 
is ſtill more deſpotic than that of Turkey; for the Prince 
there is abſolute maſter at once in en and in W 
itualss. 

The Republic of Venice,: on the contrary, fo well 
known for her courtezans, for the reſtleſſneſs and jealouſy 
of her Government, is e feeble externally,though 


ſhe is of higher antiquity, in a ſituation more advantz. 


geous, and under a much finer ſky than Holland. Venice 


is a maritime power in the Mediterranean, hardly ac. 


knowledged as ſuch in modern times, whereas Holland is 
enlivening the whole Earth by her commerce; becauſe 


ble firſt has reſtricted the rights of humanity to the clak 


of Nobility, and the ſecond 15 extended them to the 
whole people. 

It is, farther, from the influence of this 3 partition, 
_ that Malta, with the fineſt port in the Mediterranean, ſit. 


uated between Africa and Europe, in the vicinity of Aſia, 


and ſwarming with a young Nobility of undaunted cour- 
age, will ever remain the laſt Power in Europe, becauſe 
the People there are reduced to nothing. 

I ſhall here take occaſion to obſerve, that hereditary 


nobility in a State deſtroys, at once, all emulation in both. 


the nobly and ignobly born, It is deſtroyed in the firſ, 
becauſe, being entitled by birth to pretend to every thing, 
they have no need to call in the aſſiſtance of merit; and 
in the ſecond, being excluded from every pretenſion io 
riſe, no degree of merit could avail them. This is the po- 
litical vice which has undermined the power of Portugal, 
and that of Spain ; and not the monaſtic ſpirit, as ſo many 
Writers haveaſſerted. The monkiſh order was all powerful 
from the times of Ferdinand and {/abella. It was a Monk 
who decided at Court, the expedition of CAriſtopler Co- 
lumbus in queſt of a new World, the conqueſt of which 
quadrupled in Spain the number of Gentlemen, Not“ 
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ſoldier went over to America, but gave himſelf 
out, on his arrival there, for a man of family, and who, 
on his return to Spain, with money in his pocket, did not 
make good his title. The ſame thing ſhewed itſelf among 
the Portugueſe, who made conqueſts in Afia, The mili- 
tary order, in both theſe Nations, at that time performed 
prodigies, becauſe the career of ambition, in feats of arms, 
was then open to the commonalty. But ever ſince it has 
been ſhut againft them, by the prodigious number of gen- 
tlemen with' which theſe two States abound, the balance 
has turned in favour of the monaſtic order, ha conferred 
upon it a tribunitial Power. 

However wonderful our political i may rep- 
reſent the threefold counterbalancing powers which con- 
ſtitute the Government of Great Britain, it is to the vio- 
lent agitations of thoſe powers we muſt aſcribe the perpet- 
ual quarrels which diſturb her happineſs, and the venality 
which has, at length, corrupted her. The Commons, I 
grant, form one of her Houſes of Parliament, but the 
right of ſitting in it as a repreſentative, being reſtrifted to 
perſons poſſeffed of ſuch a revenue, its doors muſt, of 
courſe, be ſhut againft the admiſſion of many a wiſe head, 
and be open to ſome not entirely of that deſcription. An 


Alcibiades and a Cataline might have made a ſhining figure 


there; but a Socrates, the juſt Ariſtides, Epaminondas, 
who nations the Empire of Greece to Thebes, Actilius 
Regulus, who was called from the plough to the Dictator- 


ſhip, Menenius Agrippa, who ſettled the diſpute between 


the Senate and People; no one of theſe could have pro- 
cured a ſeat, becauſe he had not an eſtate in land worth ſo 
much a year, Britain would deſtroy herſelf by her very 
boaſted Conſtitution, did ſhe.not preſent a common ca- 
reer to every citizen, in her Marine. All the Orders of 
the State concur in this point of union, and give it ſuch a 
preponderancy, that it fixes their political equilibrium. 
Whoever could deſtroy the Marine of England, would 
annihilate her Government. This unanimous concur- 
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rence of the whole Nation toward the cultivation of one 
ſingle Art, has raiſed it to a height of perfection hitherto 
unattained in any other Country, and has rendered it the 
ſole inſtrument of her power. | 
If we glance a look on the other States * bear the 
name of Republic, we ſhall find internal diſorder, and ex. 
ternal weakneſs, increaſing in proportion to the inequality 
of the citizens. Poland has reſerved to the Nobility ex. 
cluſively, all the authority, and left her Commonalty in 
the moſt deteſtable ſlavery ; ſo that war, which eftablih. 
es, between the citizens of one and the ſame Nation, a 
community of danger, eſtabliſhes, between thoſe of Po. 
land, no community of reward. Her Hiſtory exhibits 
nothing but a long ſeries of bloody quarrels between Pa. 
latinate and Palatinate, City and City, Family and Famih, 
which have always rendered her extremely miſerable. 
The greateſt part of the Nobility themſelves are there re. 
| duced to ſuch. wretchedneſs, that they are obliged, for « 
ſubſiſtence, to ſerve the Grandees in the moſt contempti- 
ble employments, as our own Nobility formerly did un- 
der the feudal Government, and as is the caſe to this day 
in Japan: For wherever the peaſantry are ſlaves, the yeo- 
manry are menials. The calamity has, at length, over. 
taken Poland, in our own days, which would have fallen 
upon her long ago, had not the Kingdoms which fur: 
round her laboured then under the ſame defects in their 
ſeveral Conſtitutions. She has been parcelled out by her 
neighbours, in deſpite of her long political diſcuſſions, 2 
the Empire 6f the Greeks was by the Turks, at a time 
when certain prieſts, who had got poſſeſſion of the pub- 
lic mind, were amuſing them with theological, ſubtilties. 
In Japan, the wretchedneſs of the Nobles is in propor- 
tion to their tyranny. They formed at firſt a feudal Gov- 
ernment, which it 1s ſo eaſy to ſabvert, as well as all thoſe 
of the ſame nature ; for the firſt of the feudal Chiefs who 
aſpired at the ſovereignty, effected his purpoſe by a ſingle 
battle. He curtailed their power of determining thei 
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quarrels by civil wars, but left them in full poſſeſſion. of 


all their other privileges; that of abuſing; the peaſants, 
' who there are mere ſlaves, the power of life and death o- 
ver all Who are in their pay, even over their wives. The 
maſs of the people, who, in extreme miſery, have no way 
of ſubſi ſting, but by intimidating or corrupting their ty- 
rants, have produced, in Japan, an incredible multitude of 
bonzes, of all. ſe&s, who have erected temples on every 
mountain; comedians and drolls, who have theatres ſet 
up at every croſs ſtreet of their cities; and courtezans in 


ſuch: ſhoals; that the traveller is peſtered with them on 


every high road, and at every inn where he ſtops. But 
this very people ſet ſuch a high value on the conſideration 
exacted of them by the Nobility, that if ſo much as a croſs 
look paſſes between two of them, fight they muſt ; and if 
the inſult be any thing ſerious, it is abſolutely neceſſary 
that both parties ſhould rip up each other, under pain of 
infamy. To this hatred of its tyrants we muſt impute the 
ſingular attachment which the Japaneſe expreſſed for the 
Chriſtian Religion, becauſe they hoped it was to efface, 
by its morality, diſtinctions ſo abominable between man 
and man: And to popular prejudices we muſt refer, in 
the Nobility of that Country, the contempt which they 
expreſſed on a thouſand occaſions, for a life rendered ſo 
precarious from the opinion of another. 

A ſage equality, proportioned to the intelligence, and to 
the talents of all her ſubjects, has, for a long time, ren- 
dered China the happieſt ſpot on the Globe: But a taſte 
for pleaſure having there, at laſt, produced a diſſolution 
of the moral principle, money, the inſtrument of procur- 
ing it, is become the moving principle of the Govern- 
ment. Venality has there divided the Nation into two 
great claſſes, the rich and the poor. The ancient ranks 
which, in that Country, elevated men to all the public of- 


hces, ſtill exiſt, but the rich only actually fill them. This 


vaſt and populous Empire having no longer any patriot- 
iſm, but what conſiſts in certain unmeaning ceremonies, 
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| has been, oftener than once, invaded by the Tartars, who 
were invited into the Country by the calamities which the 
People endared. . a "2 6 227942 AL i og 
The Negroes, in general, are conſidered as the | mofi 
unfortunate ſpecies of Mankind on the face of the Globe. 
In truth, it looks as if ſome deſtiny: had doomed them to 
flavery. The ancient curſe, pronounced by Noak,# is by 
- fome believed to be ſtill actually in eſſedt: Curſed be 
Canaan ] a ſervant of ſervants ſhall he be unto bis 
„ brethren.” | They themſelves confirm it by their tra. 


#4 


ditions, If we may give credit to a Dutch Author, of the 


name of Bo/man, the Negroes of the Guinea coaſt al. 
lege, that GO, having created blacks and whites, pro- 
{| poſed to them tlie power of chooſing between two things, 
namely, the poſſeſſion of gold, and of the art of reading 
* and writing; and as GOD gave the power of the firſt 


choice to the blacks, they preferred gold ; and they left 


learning to the whites, which was accordingly granted 
„ them, But that the Cx EATox, provoked at the appe 
tite for gold which they had manifeſted, ammediately 
©. paſſed a decree, that the whites ſhould have eternal do- 
«© minion over them, and that they ſhould forever be 


4 


fſuhjett to their white brethren as flaves.+* I do bt 
* 4 ＋ rey; wy 4 2 ; N nl wo . 1 


Geneſis, chap. ix ver. 26. 


+ Boſman's voyage to Guinea, letter x. This deciſion of modern Negroes 


is highly to their honour, They ſeem to feel the ineftimable value of knoul- 


edge. But could they have ſeth, in Europe, the condition of moſt men of 
literature, compared with that of men who poſſeſs gold, their: tradition 
would have been completely reverſed. V 
Similar opinions may be traced through other African black tribes, par. 
ticularly among the blacks of the Cape de Verd Iſlands, as may be ſeen in 
the excellent account given of them by George Robert, This unfortunate 
Navigator was obliged to flee for refuge to the Iſland of St. John, where be 
received from the inhabitants the moſt affecting proofs of generoſity and 
hoſpitality, after having undergone the moſt atrociouſly cruel treatment 
from his countrymen, the Engliſh pirates, who plundered his veſſel. 


It muſt, however, be acknowledged, that if ſome African tribes excel us 
in moral qualities, the Negroes, in general, are very inferior to other Na- 
tions in thoſe of the underſtanding. They have never to this day diſcover. 


a2 
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mean to ſupport, by Sacred Authority nor * that which 
theſe unfortunate wretches themſelves furniſh, the tyranny 
which we exerciſe over them. If the malediction of a 
Father has been able to extend ſuch an influence over his 
poſterity, the benediftion of GOD, which, under the 
Chriſtian Religion, extends to them as well as to us, re- 
eſtabliſhes them in all the liberty of the law of Nature. 
The precept of Chriſtianity, which enjoins us to conſider 
all men as brethren, ſpeaks in their behalf, as in behalf of 
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ed the addreſs of managing; the elephant as the Aſiatics have done. They 5 
have carried no one ſpecies of cultivation to its higheſt degree of perfection. 
They are indebted for that of the greateſt part of their alimentary vegeta- 
bles to the Portugueſe, and to the Arabians. They practiſe no one of the 
liberal Arts, which had made, however, ſome progreſs among the inhabi- 
tants of the New World „ who are much more modern than they, Nature 
has placed them on a part of the Continent, from whence they might with 
eaſe have penetrated 1 into America, as the winds which blow thither are 
eaſterly, that 1s, perfectly fair; but ſo far from that, they had not even 
diſcovered the iſlands in their e ſuch as the Canaries and the Cape 
de Verds. The black Powers of Africa have never to this hour diſcovered 
genius equal to the conſtruction of a brigantine. So far from attempting 
to extend their boundaries, they have permitted ſtrangers to take poſſeſſion 
of all their coaſts, For in ancient times, the Egyptians and Phenicians 
ſettled on their eaſtern and northern ſhores, which are now in poſſeſſion of 
the Turks and Arabians, And for ſome ages paſt, the Portugueſe, the 
Engliſh, the Danes, the Dutch and the French, have laid hold of what re- 
mained to the Eaſt and to the . and to the Weſt, ſimply for the 
purpoſe of getting ſlaves. 

It muſt needs be, after all, that a OE a Fe Providence ſhould have pre- 
ſerved the patrimony of theſe children of Canaan, from the avidity of 
their brethren, the children of Shem and Japhet ; for it is aſtoniſhing, that 
perſons ſuch as we are, the ſons of Japhet in particular, who, as be- 
ing younger brothers, were hunting after fortune all the world over, and 
who, according to the benediction of Noah, our Father, were to extend 
our lodging even into the tents of Shem, our elder brother, ſhould never 
have eſtabliſhed colonies, in a part of the world ſo beautiful as Africa is, 
ſo near us, in which the ſugar cane, the coffee plant, and moſt of the pro- 
duttions of Aſia and America can grow, and, in a word, where ſlaves are 
the produce of the ſoil. h 

Politicians may afcribe the different characters of Negroes and Europeans 
to whatever cauſes they pleaſe, For my own part, I ſay it on the moſt 
perfect conviftion, that I know no book, which contains monuments 
more authentic of the Hiſtory of Nations, and of that of Nature, than the 
Book of Geneſis, 
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our on 8 If this were the proper place, I could 
demonſtrate how Providence enforces, in their fayour, the 
laws of univerſal juſtice, by rendering their tyrants, in 
our colonies, a hundred times more wretched than the 
are. Beſides, How many wars have been kindled among 
the maritime Powers of Europe, on account of the Afri. 
can ſlave trade? How many maladies, and corruption 
of blood in families, have not the Negroes W 4 
mong us? 

But I ſhall confine myſelf to their condition in the 
own country, and to that of their compatriots who abuſe | 
their, power over them. I do not know that there ever 
exiſted among them a ſingle Republic, except it wer, 
perhaps, ſome pitiful Ariſtocracy along the weſtern coal 
of Africa, ſuch as that of Fantim, They are under the 
dominion of a multitude of petty tyrants, who ſell then 
at pleaſure, But, on the other hand, the condition of 
thoſe kings is rendered fo deplorable by prieſts, fetichas, 
grigris, ſudden revolutions, nay, the very want of the 
common neceſſaries of life, that few of our common fail. 
ors would be diſpoſed to cha nge ſtates with them. Be. 
ſides, the Negroes eſcape a conſiderable proportion of 
their miſeries, by the thoughtleſſneſs of their temper 
and the levity of their imagination. They dance in the 
midſt of famine, as of abundance ; in chains, as when at 
liberty. If a chicken's foot inſpires them with terror, a 
ſmall ſlip of white paper reſtores their courage. Every 
day they make up, and pull to pieces their gods, as the 
- whim ſtrikes hem. | 

It is not in ſtupid Africa, but in India, the ancient wil 
dom of which ſtands in ſuch high reputation, that the mil 
eries of the Human Race are carried to their higheſt ex: 
_ ceſs, The Bramins, formerly called Brachmans, who ar 
the prieſts there, have divided the Nation into a variety of 
Caſts, ſome of which they have devoted to infamy, # 
that of the Parias. No one will doubt that they have t 
ken care to render their own ſacred. No perſon is wol. 
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thy to touch them, to eat with them, much leſs to contract 
nn of alliance. They have contrived to prop 


up this imaginary grandeur by incredible ſuperſtitions. 
From their hands have iſſued that infinite number of 
Gods, of monſtrous forms, which ſcare the human imag- 
ination all over Aſia. The Commonalty, by a natural re- 
action of opinions, render them, in their turn, the moſt 
miſerable of all mankind. They are obliged, in order to 
ſupport their reputation, to waſh themſelves from head to 
foot, on the ſlighteſt contamination by contact; to under- 
go frequent and rigorous faſtings; to ſubmit to penances 
the moſt horrible, before idols which they themſelves 
have rendered ſo tremendous. And as the people are not 
permitted to intermix blood with them, they conſtrain, by 


the power of prejudice over the tyrants, their widows to 


burn themſelves alive, with the body of the dead huſband. 

Is it not, then, a very horrible condition, for men 
reputed wiſe, and who give law to their Nation, to 
be witneſſes of the untimely death, in circumſtances 
ſo ſhocking, of their female friends and relations, of 
their daughters, their ſiſters, their mothers ? Travellers 
have cried up their knowledge: But is it not an odious 
alternative for enlightened men, either to terrify perpetu- 
ally the ignorant, by opinions which, at the long run, 
ſubjugate even thoſe who propagate them ; or, if they 
are ſo fortunate as to preſerve their reaſon, to make a 
ſhameful and criminal uſe of it, by employing it to diſ- 
ſeminate falſehood ? How is it poflible for them to eſteem 
each other? How is it poſſible to retire within themſelves, 
and to lift up their eyes to that Divinity, of whom, as 


we are told, they entertain conceptions fo ſublime, and 


of whom they exhibit to the People repreſentations ſo 
abominable ? 


Whatever may be, as far as their ambition is concern. 


ed, the melancholy fruit of their policy, it has drawn 
in its train the miſery of this vaſt Empire, ſituated in the 
fineſt region of the Globe, Their military is formed af 
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the Nobility, called Nairs, who poſſeſs the ſecond rank 
in the State. The Bramins, in order to ſupport them. 
ſelves by force, as well as by guile, have admitted them 
to a participation in ſome of their privileges. Hear what 
Walter Schouten ſays, of the indifference expreſſed by the 
common People toward the Nairs, when any miſchief 
befals them. After a bloody encounter, in which the 
Dutch killed a conſiderable number of thoſe who had 
taken the fide Wo the Portugueſe : © No outrage or in. 
ſult,” ſays *he,* © was offered to any artiſan, peaſant 
„ fiſherman, or other inhabitant of Malabar, not even in 
the rage of battle. They, in conſequence, never thought 
* of flight. A great many of them were poſted at dit. 
* ferent places, merely as ſpeQators of the action; and 
* they peared £ to take no manner of intereſt in the fat 
of the Nairs.” | 

I have been an eyewitneſs of the ſame apathy in Na. 
tions, whoſe Nobility forms a ſeparate claſs, among others, 
in Poland. The Commonalty of India ſubje& the Nair, 
as well as the Bramins, to their ſhare of the miſeries of 
| opinion. The Nairs are incapacitated to contract legit- 
imate marriages. Many of them, known by the name of 
Amocas, are obliged to ſacrifice themſelves in battle, or 
on the death of their kings. They are the victims of 
their unjuſt honour, as the Bramins are of their inhuman 
religion. Their courage, which is merely profeſſional 
ſpirit, far from being beneficial to their Country, is fre- 
quently fatal to it. From time immemorial, it has beer 
deſolated by their inteſtine wars; and it is ſo feeble ex. 
ternally, that handfuls of Europeans have made fette- 
ments in it, wherever they pleaſed, At the cloſe of the 
war in 1762, a propoſition was made in the Parliament 
of Great Britain, to make the complete conqueſt of it, 
and to pay off the national debt, with the riches which 
might have been extracted out of it; and this the Pro- 


* Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, vol. i. page, 367. 
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poſer undertook to effect, if he was landed in India 
with an army of five thouſand Europeans. The bold- 
neſs of the enterprize aſtoniſhed no one of his compat- 
riots, who were. acquainted with the weakneſs of that 
Country, and it was laid aſide, as is e merely from 
the injuſtice of it. | . 

In France, the people never acquire any ſhare i in the 
Government, from Julius Ce/ar, who is the firſt Writer 
that has made this obſervation, and who 1s not the laſt 
politician that has availed himſelf of it, to render him- 
ſelf eaſily its maſter, down to Cardinal Richlieu, who. 
levelled the feudal power. During this long interval, 
our Hiſtory preſents nothing but a ſeries of diſſenſions, 
of civil wars, of diſſolute manners, of aſſaſſinations, of 
Gothic laws, of barbarous cuſtoms; and furniſhes noth- 
ing intereſting to the Reader, let the Preſident Henault, 
who compares it to the Roman Hiſtory, ſay what he 
will. It is not merely becauſe the fictions of the Romans 
are more ingenious than ours ; it is becauſe we do-not 
find in our Hiſtory that of a people, but. only the hiſtory 
of ſome great family. 

From this, however, med be excepted the Lives of 
ſome good Kings, ſuch as thoſe of St. Louis, of Charles 
V, of Henry IV; and of ſome good Men, who are in- 
tereſting to us, "i this very reaſon, that they intereſted 
themſelves in behalf of the Nation. In every other cale, 
it is impoſſible to diſcover about what the Government 
was employing itſelf : It ſtudied the intereſt only of the 
Nobility, The Country was ſubjugated ſucceſſively by 
the Romans, the Francs, the Goths, the Alains, the Nor- 
mans, The facility, with which F rance embraced Chriſ- 
tianity, is a proof that ſhe ſought, in religion, a refuge 
from the miſeries of ſlavery. To this ſentiment of con- 
fidence the Clergy is indebted for the firſt rank which 1t 
obtained in the State. But the Clergy ſoon degenerated 
from its firſt ſpirit ; and ſo far from meditating the de- 
gruction of tyranny, enliſted under the banner of Ont . 
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in the Archipelago, and elſewhere, how many fraudulent 
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adopted all their 6 aſſumed their titles; APproe 


' priated to itſelf their rights and their revenues; and even 


made uſe of their arms to maintain intereſts which were 
in ſuch direct oppoſition to its morality. A great many 


.churches had their knights and their champions, who ſup. 


ported their claims in lingle combat. 

It would be unfair to impute to religion, the miſchief 
occaſioned by the avarice and the ambition of her miniſ. 
ters. She herſelf aſſiſts us in detecting their faults, and 
enjoins us to be on our guard againſt them, The greateſt 
Saints, St. Jerom,* among others, have expoſed and con. 


demned the vices of the clergy, with more vehemence 


than ever modern Philoſophers have done, Much has 
been written of late to diſcredit religion, with a view to 
diminiſh the power of prieſts. But, univerſally, wher. 
ever ſhe has fallen, their power has increaſed. Religion 
herſelf alone reſtrains them within due bounds. Obſerve 


and lucrative ſuperſtitions have been ſubſtituted by the 
Greek Papas and Caloyers, in place of the ſpirit of the 
Goſpel! Beſides, whatever reproach may be caſt upon 
our own clergy, they have their anſwer ready, namely, 
that they have been, in all ages, like the reſt of their com- 
patriots, the children of this world. The Nobles, May- 
iſtrates, Soldiers, nay, the Kings themſelves, of former 
times, were no better than they. 

They have been accuſed of promoting every where 
the ſpirit of intolerance, and of aiming at ſuperiority, by 
preaching up humility. But moſt of them, repelled by 
the world, carry, into their profeſſional corps, that ſpin 
of intolerance of which the world ſet the example, and 
of which they are the victims; and their ambition, fre 
quently, is a mere conſequence of that univerſal ambition, 
with which national education, and the prejudices of lo 
ciety, inſpire all the members of the State. 


® Conſult his Letters, 
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| : £ on I ' | 
Without meaning to make their. apology, and much 


leſs ſatirically to inveigh againſt them, or any body of 


men whatever, whoſe evils it was not my wiſh to diſcov- 
er, except for the purpoſe of indicating the remedies 
which ſeem to me to be within their reach. I ſhall here 
confine myſelf to a few reflections on religion, which is, 
even in this life, the avenger of the wicked, and the con- 
ſolation of the good. 

The world, in theſe days, conſiders religion as the con- 
cern only of the vulgar, and as a mere political contriv- 
ance to keep them 1n order. Our Philoſophers ſtate, in 
oppoſition to it, the philoſophy of Socrates, of Fpidetus, 
of Marcus Aurelius ; as if the morality of thoſe ſages 
were leſs auſtere than that of JESUS CHR1ST ; and as if 
the benefits to be expected from it were better ſecured 
than thoſe of the Goſpel ! What profound knowledge 
of the heart of man; what wonderful adaptation to his 


neceſſities ; what e touches of ſenſibility, are treaſ- 


ured up in that divine Book |! I leave its myſteries out 
of the queſtion. Part of them, we are told, have been 
taken from Plato. But Plato himſelf borrowed them 
from Egypt, into which he had travelled ; and the Egyp- 
tians were indebted for them, as we are, to the Patriarc Hs. 
Theſe myſteries, after all; are not more incomprehenſible 
than thoſe of Nature, and than that of our own exiſtence. 
Beſides, in our examination of them, we inadvertently 
miſlead _ We want to penetrate to their ſource, 
and we are capable. only of perceiving their effects. Ev- 
ery ſupernatural cauſe is 'equally 1mpertetrable to man. 
Man himſelf is only an effect, only a reſult, only a com- 
bination for a moment. He is incapable of judging of 
divine things according to their nature, his judgment of 
them muſt be formed according to his own nature, and 
from the correſpondence which they have to his nevelt 
ties, 

If we make uſe of theſe tete of our weakneſs, 
and of theſe indications of our heart, in the ſtudy of re- 
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ligion, we ſhall find that there is nothing that can pretend 
to that name, on the face of the Earth, ſo perfectly adapt- 
ed to the wants of human nature, as the religion of the 


Bible. I fay nothing of the antiquity of its traditions, 


The Poets of moſt Nations, Ovid among the reſt, have 
ſung the Creation, the happineſs of the Golden Age, 
the indiſcreet curioſity of the firſt woman, the miſeries 
which iſſued from Pandora's Box, and the Univerſal 
Deluge, as if they had copied theſe Hiſtories from the 
Book of Geneſis. 

To the Moſaic account of the Sun ien, and the recent 
exiſtence of the World, have been objected the antiquity 
and the multiplicity of certain lavas in volcanoes. But 
have theſe obſervations been accurately made? Volcanoes 
muſt have emitted their fiery currents more frequently 
in the earlier ages, when the Earth was more covered 
with foreſts, and, when the Ocean, loaded with its veg- 
etable ſpoils, ſupplied more abundant matter to their 
furnaces. Beſides, as I have ſaid in the courſe of this 
Work, it is impoſſible for us to diſtinguiſh between what 
is old and what is modern in the ſtructure of the World. 
The hand of Creation muſt have manifeſted the impreſs 
of ages upon it, from the moment of its birth. Were we 
to ſuppoſe it eternal, and abandoned to the laws of mo- 
tion ſimply, the period muſt be long paſt when there 
could not have been the ſmalleſt riſing on its ſurface, 
The action of the rains, of the winds, and of gravity, 
would have brought down every particle of Land to the 
level of the Seas. 

It is not in the works of GOD, but in thoſe of men, 
that we are enabled to trace epochs. All our monuments 
announce the late Creation of the Earth which we in- 
habit. If it were, J will not ſay, eternal, but of high an. 
tiquity only, we ſhould, ſurely, find ſome productions of 
human induſtry much older than from three to four thoul- 
and years, ſuch as all thoſe that we are acquainted with. 
Wes have certain ſubRances on which time makes no 
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very perceptible alteration, 1 have Nen in the poſſeſ- 


ſion of the intelligent Count de Caylus, conſtellation rings 
of gold, or Egyptian taliſmans, as entire as if they had 
juſt come from the hand of the workman. Savages, who 
have no knowledge of iron, are acquainted with gold, and 


ſearch after it, as much for its durability as for its ſhin- 


ing colour. Inſtead, then, of finding antiques of only 
three or four thouſand years, ſuch as thoſe of the moſt 
ancient Nations, we ought to poſſeſs ſome of ſixty, of a 
hundred, of two hundred thouſand years. 


Lucretius, who aſcribes the Creation of the World to 


atoms, on a ſyſtem of Phyſics altogether unintelligible, 
admits that it is quite a recent production. 


Preterea, fi nulla fuit yenitalis origo 
Terrai & cœli, ſemperque eterna fuere, 
Cur ſupra bellum Thebanum, & funera Troja, 
Non alias alii quoque res cecint re Poetæ. | 
| | De rerum Natura, Lib, v. ver. 32.5. 


* Had Heaven and Earth known no beginning n 


© ence, but endured from eternity, Why have we nd Po- 


* ets tranſmitting to us the knowledge of great events, 


prior to the Theban war, and the downfall of Troy?“ 
The Earth is filled with the religious traditions of our 
Scriptures : They ſerve as a foundation to the religion of 
| the Turks, the Perſians, and the Arabians : They extend 
over the greateſt part of Africa: We find them again in 
India, from whence all Nations and all Arts originally 
proceeded : We can trace them in the ancient and intri- 
cate religion of the Bramins ;# in the Hiſtory of Brama, 


Thus imitated: 


If genial Nature gave the Heavens no birth, 
And from eternal ages roll'd the Earth, 
Why neither wars nor Poets —Sages, tell, 
Till Homer ſung, how e Hector fell ? 


See Abraham Rogers, his Hiſtory of the Manners of th the Bramins, 
TUOL. I, M Mm 
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er Abraham; of his wife Sarai, or Sara; in the incarna; 
tions of W or of e een ; in a word, they are 
diffuſed even among the ſavage tribes which traverſe A- 
merica, 

I ſay nothing of the monuments of our r religion, as uni. 
verſally diffuſed as her traditions, one of which, inexpli. 
cable on the principles of our Phyſics, proves a general 
Deluge, by the wrecks of marine bodies ſcattered over the 
ſurface of the Globe; the other, irreconcileable to the 
laws of our Politics, atteſts the reprobation of the Jews, 
diſperſed over all regions, hated, deſpiſed, perſecuted, 
without Government, without a Country ; nevertheleſs, 
always numerous, always ſubſiſting, and always tenacious 
of their Law. To no purpoſe have attempts been made 
to trace reſemblances between their condition, and that of 
ſeveral other Nations, as the Armenians, the Guebres, 
and the Banians, But theſe laſt mentioned Nations hardly 
emigrate beyond the confines of Aſia: Their numbers are 
extremely inconſiderable: They are neither hated nor 
perſecuted by other Nations ; they have a Country ; and, 
finally, they have not adhered to the religion of their an- 


ceſtors. Certain illuſtrious Authors have ſtated theſe 


ſupernatural proofs of a Divine Juſtice, in a very ſtrik- 


ing light. I ſhall ſatisfy myſelf with adducing a fer 


more, ſtill more affecting, from their correſpondence to 
Nature, and to the neceſſities of Mankind. 

The morality of the Goſpel has been challenged, be. 
cauſe JESUS CHRIST, in the country of the Gadarenes, 
permitted a legion of demons to take poſſeſſion of a heit 
of two thouſand ſwine, which were thereby precipitated 
into the Sea, and choked. © Why,” aſk the objettors, 
* ruin the proprietors of thoſe animals?“ IESUS CHRIST 
ated in this as a Legiſlator. The perſons to whom the 
ſwine belonged were Jews; they tranſgreſſed, therefore, 
the Law which declares thoſe animals unclean. But 
here again ſtarts up a new objection, levelled at Moles. 
Why are thoſe animals pronounced unclean ?” Be. 
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4 in as Climate of Judea, they are ſubjeft to the 
leproſy. But here is a freſh triumph for our Wits. 
„The Law of Moſes,” ſay they, © was, then, relative to 
Climate; it could be at moſt, of conſequence, a mere 
60 political conſtitution.” To this I anſwer, that if I 
found in either the Old Teſtament, or the New, any uſage 
whatever which was not relative to the Laws of Nature, 
I ſhould be ftill more aſtoniſhed. It is the character of a 
Religion divinely inſpired, to be perfectly adapted to the 
happineſs of Man, and to Laws antecedently enacted by 
the AUTHOR of Nature. From this want of correſpon- 
dence, all falſe religions may be detected. And as to the 
point in queſtion, the Law of Moſes, from its privations, 
was evidently intended to be the Law of a particular Peo- 
ple; whereas that of the Goſpel, from its univerſality, 
muſt have been intended for the whole Human Race. 

Paganiſm, Judaiſm, Mahometaniſm, have all prohibit- 
ed the uſe of certain ſpecies of animal food ; ſo that if 
one of thoſe religions ſhould become univerſal, it would 
produce either total deſtruction, or unbounded multipli- 
cation; each of which evidently would violate the plan 
of the Creation. The Jews and Turks proſcribe pork ; 
the Indians of the Ganges reverence the heifer and the 
peacock, There is not an animal exiſting which would 
not ſerve as a Feticha to ſome Negro, or as a Manitou to 
ſome Savage. The Chriſtian Religion alene permits the 
neceſſary uſe of all animals; and preſcribes abſtinence 
from thoſe of the Land, only at the ſeaſon when they are 
procreating, and when thoſe of the Sea abound on the 
ſhores, early in the Spring.“ 


* Is it poſſible to abſtain from ſmiling ? No, the prejudices of education, 
in a good man, excite a ſerious emotion, in a benevolent mind. Brought 
up in the habit of abſtinence from animal food, during the ſeaſon of Lent, 
good M. de Saint Pierre takes it for granted, that this is an inſtitution of 
Chriſtianity, and endeavours ingeniouſly to reconcile it to a law of Nature. 
But the truth is, the Goſpel contains no ſuch injunction; and the univerſal- 
ty of that religion is fill greater than even the enlarged mind of our Au- 
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All religions have filled their temples with carnage, 
and immolated to Dz1TY the life of the brute creation, 
The Bramins themſelves, ſo. full of compaſſion to the 
beaſts, preſent to their idols the blood and life of men. 
The Turks offer in ſacrifice camels and ſheep. Our Re. 
ligion, more pure, if we attend merely to the matter of 
the facrifice, preſents in homage to GOD bread and wine, 

which are the moſt delicious gifts which He has beſtow. 
ed on Man. Nay, here we muſt obſerve, that the vine, 
which grows, from the Line up to the fiftyſecond degree 
of North Latitude, and from England to Japan, is the 
moſt widely diffuſed of all fruit trees; that corn is almol 
the only one of alimentary plants which thrives in all 
Climates ; and that the liquor of the one, and the flour 
of the other, is capable of being preſerved for ages, and 
of being tranfported to every corner of the Earth. 

All religions have permitted to men, a plurality of 
women in marriage: Chriſtianity permitted but one, long 
before our Politicians had obſerved that the two ſexes are 


thor apprehended, in one reſpect at leaſt, How can it be imagined, that 
J=svs CnrtsrT, in faſting fo long in the Wilderneſs, intended to ſet the ex- 
ample of an annual abſtinence of the ſame duration, to his diſciples ? What 
Jew ever thought of making Moſes a pattern in this ſame reſpect? But while 
1 regret the power of prejudice in another, let me take carethat my own be 
overcome; or if any remain, that they be harmleſs, or rather on the fide of 
virtue. 

Io the very next paragraph, our Author is betrayed into a fimilar miſtake 
reſpectiug the nature and de ſign of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, by 
the phraſe in uſe, in that Chureh whoſe communion he had, from education, 
adopted. That ordinance is, in Roman Catholic countries, denominated 
the ſacrifice of the maſs. Carried away by the word ſacrifice, M. de Saint 
Pierre is led to repreſent the Chriſtian Worſhipper as preſenting to GOD, in 
the Sacrament, an offering of bread and wine. But it is not ſo. He is com- 
manded to take and eat, to take and drink, in remembrance of CnhRAIST. The 
| facrifice which Chriſtianity demands, and which every ſincere communicant 
preſents to GOD, is the living ſacrifice of himſelf, which St. Paul calls our 
reaſonable ſervice, We meet, however, with a beautiful train of thought, in 
what follows, reſpecting the elementary part of the inſtitution, ſtrongly cha- 
racteriſtie of a pious, penetrating, and comprehenſive mind ; and which the 
devout Proteſtant may peruſe to advantage, M. H. 
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born in nearly equal numbers. All have boaſted of 
their genealogies ; and, regarding with contempt moſt 
other Nations, have permitted their votaries, when they 
had it in their power, to reduce them to a ſtate of {lavery. 
Ours alone has protetted the liberty of all men, and has 


called them back to one and the fame deſtination, as to one 


and the ſame origin. The religion of the Indians promiſes 
pleaſure in this world; that of the Jews, riches; that of 
the Turks, conqueſt : ours enjoins the practice of virtue, 
and promiſes the reward of it in Heaven. Chriſtianity 
atone knew that our unbounded paſſions were of divine 
original. It has not limited love, in the heart of Man, to 
wife and children, bat extends it to all Mankind: It cir- 
cumſcribes not ambition to the ſphere of a party, to the 
glory of one Nation, but has diretted it to Heaven and 
Immortality: Our Religion intended that our paſſions 


ſhould miniſter as wings to our virtues.* So far from 


Religion alone gives a ſublime character to our paſſions. It diffuſes 
charms ineffable over innocence, and 'communicates a divine majeſty to 


grief, Of this I beg leave to quote two inſtances, The one is extracted 


from an account, not in very high eſtimation, of the Iſland of St. Erini, 
(chap. x11.) by Father Francis Richard, a joſuit miſſionary ; but which con- 
tains ſome things that pleaſe me from their native ſimplicity. Of the other 
I was an eye witneſs, 

After dinner,” ſays Father R chard, « T retired to St. George” s, which 
« is the principal Church of the Iſland of Stamphalia. There one of the 
« Papas preſented to me a book of the Goſpels, in order to diſcover if 1 
could read their language as well as I ſpake it. Another came and aſked 
„ me, Whether our holy father the Pope were a married man, But 1 was 
* ſill more amuſed by the queſtion of an old woman, whe ' after looking 
« ſteadily at me for a conſiderable time, beſought me to tell her if I really 
believed in GOD and in the Holy Trinity. Yes, ſaid I, and to give her 
* full aſſurance of it, I made the fign of the croſs, O! how glad I am, 
* fays ſhe, that you are a Chriſtian! We had ſome doubt of it. On this [ 
© pulled from my boſom the croſs which I wore: The. woman, quite 
* tranſported with joy, exclaimed, Why ſhould we any longer call in 
** queſtion his being a good Catholic, ſeeing he worſhips the croſs! Aſter 
* her, another applied to me, of whom I aſked, Whether ſhe had a mind to 
* confeſs, Bow! replied ſhe, Would it not be a ſin to confeſs to ſuch 

* gentlemen as you? No, faid 1, for though I am French, 1 confeſs in 
L Greek, I will go, replied ſhe, and aſk our Bilkop, In à little white 
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uniting us on Earth, to render us eie it is ſhe who 
burſts aſunder the chains by which we are held captive. 
How my len has ſhe ſoothed ! how many team 


% ſhe 1 perfeAly delighted at having obtained his permiſſion, Af. 
« ter 1 „ gave her an Agnus Dei, which ſhe went about and ſhew. 
« ed to every one, as à curioſity which they had never ſeen before. I wa 
«© preſently beſet by a multitude of women and children, who preſſed me 
6 to give them ſome. I anſwered, that thoſe Agnuſes were given only to 
«6 ſuch as hal confeſſed. . In order to gain their point, they inſtantly offer. 
«& ed to confeſs, and wanted to do ſo by pairs; that is to ſay, a young girl 
& with her female confident, a young man with his boſom friend, whom 
ac they denominate adinÞeriibor, Adelphopeithon, confidential brother, al. 
« leging as a reaſon, that they had but one heart; and that, therefore, 
tt there ought to be nothing ſecret between them. It was with difficulty 
I could ſeparate om; however they were er the necellity of ſubmit. 
& ting.” 

Some years ago, I happened to be at Dieppe; about the time of the au · 
tumnal Equinox; and a gale of wind having ſprung up, as is common at 
that ſeaſon, I went to look at its effects on the ſea ſhore. It might be about 
noon, Several large boats had gone out of the harbour in the morning, on 
a fiſhing expedition, While I was obſerving their manceuvres, I perceived 
a company of country laſſes, handſome, as the Cauchorſes generally are, com- 
ing out of the city, with their long, white head dreſſes, which the wind ſet 


a flying about their faces. They advanced playfully to the extremity of be 


pier, which was, from time to time, covered with the ſpray which the 
daſhing of the waves excited. One of them kept aloof, ſad and thoughtful, 
She looked wiſtfully at the diſtant boats, ſome of which were hardly per- 
ceptible, amidſt a very black Horizon, Her comrades, at firſt, began to 
rally, with an intention to amuſe her: What, ſaid they, Is your ſweetheart 
yonder ? But finding her continue inflexibly penſive, they called out, Come, 
come, don't let us ſtop any longer here! Why do you make yourſelf ſo un- 
eaſy? Return, return with us; and they reſumed the road that led to town. 
The young women followed them with a ſlow pace, without making any 
reply, and when they had got nearly out of ſight, behind ſome heaps of 
pebbles which are on the road, ſhe approached a great crucifix, that ſtands 


about the middle of the pier, took ſome money out of her pocket, drop- 


ped it into the little cheſt at the foot of the crols; then kneeled down, and 
with claſped hands, and eyes lifted up to Heaven, put up her prayer, The 
billows breaking with a deafening noiſe on the ſhore, the wind which agi- 
tated the large lanterns of the crucifix, the danger at ſea, the uneaſineſs on 
the land, confidence in Heaven, gave to the love of this poor country girl 
an extent, and a dignity, which the Palaces of the Gieat cannot commuai- 
gate to their paſſions. 
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has ſhe wiped away! how many hopes has ſhe infpired, 
when there was no longer .room for hope! how many 
doors of mercy thrown open to the guilty! how many 
ſupports given to innocence! Ah! when her altars aroſe 
amidſt our foreſts, enſanguined by the knives of the Dru- 
ids, how the- oppreſſed flocked to them in queſt of an aſy- 
lum! How many irreconcileable enemies there embrac- 
ed with tears! Tyrants, melted to pity, felt, from the 
height of their towers, their arms drop from their hands, 
They had known.the Empire only of terror, and they ſaw 
that of charity ſpring up in its room. Lovers ran thither 
to mingle vows, and to ſwear a mutual affection, which 
ſhould ſurvive even the tomb. She did not allow a ſin- 
gle day to hatred, and promiſed eternity to love. Ah! if 
this Religion was deſigned only for the conſolation of the 
miſerable, it was, of courſe, deſigned to promote that of 
the Human Race ! 

Whatever may have been ſaid of the ambition of the 
Church of Rome, ſhe has frequently interpoſed in behalf 
of ſuffering humanity. I produce an inſtance taken at 
random, and which I ſubmit to the judgment of the Read- 
er. It is on the ſubject of the African ſlave trade, which 
is practiſed without ſcruple by all the Chriſtian and mar- 
itime Powers of Europe, and condemned by the Court of 
Rome. In the ſecond year of his miſſion, Merolla was 
* left alone at Sogno, by the death of the Superior Gen- 


It was not long before her tranquillity returned; for all the boats gained 
the harbour a few hours afterward, without having ſuſtained the ſlighteſt in- 
Jury, 

Religion has been frequently 3 hy having the blame of our 
political evils laid to her charge. Hear what Montagne, who lived in the 
midft of thoſe civil wars, ſays on this ſubje& : ** Let us confeſs the truth: 
© Whoever ſhould make a draught from the army, even the moſt legally 

* embodied, of thoſe who ſerve from the zeal of a religious affection, and 
* add to them, ſuch as regard only the protection of the laws of their 

Country, or the ſervice of the Prince, would 6nd it difficult to make up 
of them one CI company of ſoldiers,” Klon, Book ii. chap. xii. 
Page 317. 
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* eral, whoſe place Father Joſeph Buſſeto went to fill a 


the Convent of Angola, Much about the fame time, 
* the Capuchin miſſionaries received a letter from Car. 
% dinal C:bo, in the name of the ſacred College. It con. 
* tained ſevere reproaches on the continuation of the ſale 


of ſhaves, and earneſt remonſtrances, to put an end, at 
laſt, to that abominable traffic. But they faw little ap- 


4% pearance of having it in their power to execute the or. 
« ders of the Holy See, becauſe the commerce of the 
« Country conſiſts entirely in ivory and flaves.*” All 
the efforts of the miſſionaries iſſued ſimply in an exclu. 
fion of the Engliſh from a ſhare of the traffic, 

The Earth would be a paradiſe, were the Chriſtian 
Religion producing univerſally its native effects. It is 
Chriſtianity which has aboliſhed flavery in the greateſt 
part of Europe. It wreſted, in France, enormous poſ. 
ſeſſions out of the hands of the Earls and Barons, and de. 


ſtroyed there a part of their inhuman rights, by the ter. 


rors of a life to come. But the people oppoſed ſtill x 
nother bulwark to Ons and that was the power ” the 
Women. 

Our Hiſtorians are at pains to remark the edn 
which ſome women have had under certain reigns, but 
never that of the ſex in general. They do not write the 
Hiſtory of the Nation, but merely the Hiſtory of the 
Princes. Women are nothing in their eyes, unleſs they 
are decorated with titles. It was, however, from this fee- 
ble diviſion of Society, that Providence, from time to time, 
called forth its principal defenders. I ſay nothing of thoſe 
intrepid females, who have repelled, even by arms, the in- 
vaders of their country, ſuch as Joan of Arc, to whom 
Rome and Greece would have erected altars : I ſpeak of 
thoſe who have defended the nation from internal foes, 
much more formidable ſtill than * aſſailants ; o 


Extract from the General Hi iflory of Voyages, by the Abbé Preryſu 
Book xxii, page 180: Merolla. A. D. 1633. 
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moſe who are 8 from their 3 and who 
have nothing to fear, becauſe they have nothing to hope. 

From the ſceptre down to the Thepherdeſs's crook, there 
is, perhaps, no country in Europe where women are 
treated ſo unkindly by the Laws, as in France; and there 
is no one where they bave more power, 1 believe! it is 
the only kingdom of Europe where they are abſolutely 
excluded from the throne. In my country, a father can 
marry his daughters, without. giving them any other por- 
tion than a chaplet of roſes: At his death, they have all 


together only the portion of a younger child, This un- 


juſt diſtribution of property is common to the.clown as to 


the gentleman. In the other parts of the kingdom, i- 


they are richer, they are not happier. They are rather 
ſold, than given, in marriage. Of a hundred young wom- 


en, who there enter into the married ſtate, there is not, 


perhaps, one who is united to her lover. Their condition 
was even ſtill more wretched in former times. Ceſar, in 
his Commentaries, informs us, * That the huſband had 
the power of life and death over his wife, as well as 


* over his children; that when a man of noble birth hap- 


* pened to die, the relations of the family aſſembled; if 

„there was the lighteſt ſhadow of ſuſpicion againſt 

* his wife, ſhe was put to the torture as a ſlave ; and if 

i 7 2088 guilty, was condemned to the flames, after a pre- 
vious proceſs of inexpreſſible ſuffering.*” 

„Wia is ſingularly ſtrange, at that very time, and even 
before, they enjoyed the moſt unbounded power. Hear 
what the good Plutarch ſays on the ſubject, as he is com- 
municated to us, through the medium of the good Amyor. 
Before the Gauls had paſſed the Alps, and got poſſeſ- 
* ſion of that part of Italy which they now inhabit, a vio- 
* lent and alarming ſedition aroſe among them, which iſ- 
: "og. in a civil war. But their wives, juſt as the two 

* armies were on the point of engaging, threw themſelves 


* Gallic War, book vi. 
VOL. 1. Nn 
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* into the intervening ſpace ;- and taking up the cauſe of 
< their diſſenſion, diſcuſſed it with ſo much wiſdom, and 
decided upon it with ſuch moderation and equity, that 
they gave complete ſatis faction to both parties. The 
«*« reſult was an unanimous return to mutual benevolence, 
and cordial friendſhip, which reunited not-only City to 
«© city, but family to family: And this with ſo much el. 
fett, that ever ſince, they invariably conſult their wives, 
on all deliberations, whether reſpecting war or peace; 
and they ſettle all diſputes and differences with neigh. 
“ bours andallies, conformably to the advice of the wom- 
en. Accordingly, in the agreement which they made 
with Hannibal, when he marched through Gaul, among 
** other ſtipulations, this was one, that if the Gauls ſhould 
“have occaſion to complain of any injury done them by 
*© the Carthaginians, the cauſe was to be ſubmitted to the 
* deciſion of the Carthaginian Officers and Governon 
2 ſerving 1 in Spain : And if, on the contrary, the Cartha- 
„ ginians could allege any ground of complaint againf 
the Gauls, the matter ſhould be left to the . 
© tion of the Wives of the Gauls.*”  _ 

It will be difficult to reconcile theſe two claſhing all 
thorities, unleſs we pay attention to the reaction of human 
things. The power of women proceeds from their opptel- 
ſion, The commonalty, as opprefled as they, gave them 
their confidence, as they had given theirs to the people, 
Both parties were wretched, but-miſery attracted them to- 
ward each other, and they made a common ſtock of woe. 
They decided with the greater equity, that they had noth- 
ing to gain or loſe. To the women we muſt aſcribe the 


bove all, the taſte for raillery, which have, at all times, 
characterized our Nation. With a ſong ſimply, they have 
oftener than once made our tyrants tremble, Their bal- 
lads have ſent many a banner into the field, and put man) 


® Plutarch, vol. ii. in folio ; Virtuous Actions of Women; page 233. 
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z battalion: to Light, It is by them that ridicule has ac- 
quired ſuch a prodigious influence in France, as to have 


become the moſt terrible weapon which it is poſſible to 
employ, though it be the armour only of the weak, be- 
cauſe women are the firſt to lay hold of it; and as, from 
national prejudice, their eſteem is the firſt ot bleſſings, it 
follows, that their bers muſt be the mol grievous 
calamity imaginable. ? 

Cardinal Ricllieu having, at ; laſt, and. to Kane the 
legiſlative authority, thereby ſtripped, the Nobility, in a 
great meaſure, of the power of injuring each other by civ- 
il wars; but he was not able to aboliſh among them the 


rage for duelling, becauſe the root of this prejudice is in 


the people, and becauſe edifts have no power over their o- 
pinions when they are oppreſſed. The edi& of the Prince 
prohibits the gentleman to go to meet his antagoniſt in ſin- 
gle combat, and the opinion af his valet de chambre forces 
him out, The Nobility arrogate to themſelves all the na- 


tional honour, but the People determine for them the ob- 


ject of it, and allot its proportions. Louis XIV, howev- 
er, gave back to the People, a part of their natural liberty, 
by means of his very deſpotiſm. As he hardly ſaw any 
thing elſe in the world, except himſelf, every one appear- 
ed in his eyes nearly equal. It was his wiſh, that all his 
ſubjects ſhould have permiſſion to contribute their exer- 
tions toward the extenſion of his glory, and he rewarded 
them in proportion as ſuch exertions had promoted this 


* A provincial Academy, ſome years ago, propoſed this queſtion as the 
ſubjef for the prize of Saint Louis: In what manner female education 
© might be made to contribute toward rendering men better? I treated 
it, and was guilty of committing two faults of ignorance, not to mention 
others. The firſt was, my preſuming to write on ſuch a ſubjeR, after Fen- 
elon had compoſed an excellent treatiſe on the education of young women; 
and the fecond, to think of arguing for truth in an Academy. The one in 
queſtion did not beſtow the prize, and recalled its ſubject. All that can 
be ſaid on this queſtion is, that in every country, women are indebted for 
their empire, only to their virtues, and to the intereſt which they have A. 
ways taken in behalf of the miſcrable. 
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end. The deſire of pleaſing the Prince reduced all ranks 
to a level. Under that reign, of conſequence, were ſeen 
multitudes of men of all clafſes, rendering themfelves emi. 
nent, each in his ſeveral way. But the misfortunes of 
that great King, and perhaps his policy, having obliged 
him to deſcend to the ſale of employments, of which the 
pernicious example had been ſet him by his predeceſſors, 
and which has been extended, ſince his time, to the mean. 
eſt offices in the State, this gave the finiſhing ſtroke to the 
ancient preponderancy of the Nobility ; but it gave riſe, 
in the Nation, to a power much more dangerous; that of 
gold, This, this has levelled every rival MEA, and 
triumphed over even the power of women “ 
And firſt, the Nobility have preſerved a part of their 
privileges, in the country; tradeſpeople poſſeſſed of ſome 
fortune, do not chooſe to live there, for fear of being ex. 
poſed, on the one hand, to inſult, and of being confound. 
ed, on the other, with the peaſaniry; by paying tallage 
and drawing for the militia. They like better to live in 
ſmall cities, where a multitude of financial employments 
and revenues enable them to ſubſiſt in indolence and lift. 
leſſneſs, rather than to vivify the fields which degrade 
their cultivators. Hence it comes to paſs, that ſmall land. 
ed eſtates fink in value, and are year after year falling into 
the hands of the great proprietors. The rich, who make 


* As moſt men are ſhocked at abuſes, only by ſeeing them in detail, 
becauſe every thing great dazzles, and commands reſpeR, I ſhall here pro- 
duce a few inſtances of the effect of venality in the lower orders of Society. 
All the ſubaltern couditions which naturally rank under others, of right, 
are become the ſuperiors, in fa&, merely becauſe they are the richer. Ac- 
cordingly, it is the Apothecary, now a days, who has the employing of che 
Phyſician ; the Attorney of the Advocate; the Handicraft of the Merchant; 
the Maſter maſon of the Architect; the Bookſeller of the Scholar, even 
thoſe of the Academy; the Chair kirer in Church, of the Preacher, &c.— 
I ſhall ſay no more. It is eaſy to ſee to What all this leads. From this de- 
zality alone mult enſue the decline of all talents. It is, in fact, abundantly 
perceptible, on comparing thoſe of the age in which we Is, with thols 
ef the Age of Louis XIV. 
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the purchaſes of them, parry the inconveniencies to which 


they are ſubjett, either by their perſonal nobility, or or 
buying off the impoſts under which they labour. 

I know well, that a celebrated Farmer general, ſome 
years ago, greatly cried up the over grown proprietors, 
becauſe, as he alleged, they could afford to give a better 
bargain than the ſmaller : But without conſidering wheth- 
er they could ſell corn cheaper, and all the other conſe- 
quences of the nett produce, which attempts have been 
made to eſtabliſh as the alone ſtandard and object of agri- 


culture, nay, of morality ; it is certain, that if any given | 


number of wealthy families were, year after year, to pur- 
chaſe the lands which might lie commodiouſly for them, 
ſuch family bargains would ſpeedily become fatal to the 
State. I have often been aſtoniſhed, that there is no law 


in France, to prevent the unbounded accumulation of land- 


ed property. The Romans had cenſors, who limited, in 


the firſt inſtance, the extent of a man's poſſeſſion to ſeven 


acres, as being ſufficient for the ſubſiſtence of ane fami- 
ly. By the word which we tranſlate acre, was underſtood 
as much land as a yoke of oxen could plough in one day. 
As Rome increaſed in luxury, it was extended to five hun- 
dred : But even this Law, though indulgent in the ex- 
treme, was ſoon infringed, and the infraction hurried for- 
ward the ruin of the Republic. 

* Extenſive parks,” ſays Pliny, © and unbounded do- 


mains, have ruined our own Italy, and the Provinces 


| * which the Romans have conquered : For that which 
* occaſioned the victories, obtained by Nero (the Conſul) 
in Africa, was ſimply this, fix men were in poſſeſſion 


„of almoſt one half of Numidia, when Nero defeated ' 


* them.” Plutarch informs us, that in his time, under 
Trajan, you could not haye raiſed three thouſand men in 


all Greece, which had formerly furniſhed armies ſo nu- 


merous ; and that you might haye ſometimes travelled a 


* Natural Hiltory, Book xviii. chap, iii, and vi. 
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whole day, on the high roads, without meeting a. human 
being, except now and then a ſtraggling ſolitary ſhepherd. 
The reaſon was, Greece had by this time ben Porcelſes 
out among a few great proprietors. 

Conquerors have always met with a very feeble reſil. 
ance in countries where property is very unequally divid. 
ed. We have examples of this in all ages, from the in- 
vaſion of the Lower Empire by the Turks, down to that 
of Poland in our own: days. Overgroun eſtates deſtroy 
the ſpirit of patriotiſm, at once, in thoſe who. have every 
thing, and in thoſe who have nothing. The ſhocks of 
corn,“ ſaid Xenophon, * inſpire thoſe who raiſe them 
** with courage to defend them. The fight of them in the 
« fields, is as a prize exhibited i in the middle of uy thea, 
** tre, to crown the conqueror.”” 

Such is the danger to which exealſive. ot of 
property expoſes a State outwardly; let us take a look of 
the internal miſchief which it produces. I have heard a 
perſon of undoubted veracity: relate, that an old Comp- 
troller general having retired to his native province, made 
2 very conſiderable purchaſe in land. His eſtate wa 
ſurrounded by about fifty ſmall manors, the annual rent of 
which might be from fifteen hundred to two thouſand li- 
vres each. The proprietors of theſe were good country 
gentlemen, who had through a ſucceſſion of generations 
ſupplied their Country with. gallant officers and refpetis- 
ble matrons. The Comptroller general, deſirous of ex- 
tending his landed property, invited them to his caftle, en- 
tertained them magnificently, gave them a taſte for Fa. 


riſian luxury, and concluded with an offer of double the | 


value of their eſtates, if they thought proper to diſpoſe of 
them. They to a man accepted his offer, imagining they 
were going to double their revenue, and in the hope, no 
leſs fallacious to a country gentleman, of ſecuring a pou- 
erful protector at Court. But the difficulty ok laying 


About from ſixty to fourſcore guiaeas. 
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dut their money to advantage, a taſte for elegant expenſe, 


| inſpired by the light of ſums of money ſuch as they never 


before had in their coffers, in a word, frequent journeys 
to Paris, and back to the country, ſoon melted: away the 
price of their patrimony. Theſe reſpeQable families diſ- 


one after another; and thirty years afterward, 


one of their deſcendants, who could reckon among his 


anceſtors a long ſucceſſion of captains of dragoons, and 


knights of St. Louis, was found ſcampering over his pa- 
ternal inheritance, on foot, ſoliciting the place of Keeper 
of a ſalt office, to keep him from ſtarving. 

Such are the miſchiefs produced among the citizens of 
a country, by the exceſſive accumulation of property. 
Thoſe produced on the ſtate of the lands are not leſs to 


be deplored. I was, ſome years ago in Normandy, at the 


houſe of a gentleman in affluent circumſtances, who cul- 
tivated, himſelf, a very conſiderable graſs farm, ſituated 
on ariſing ground, of a very indifferent ſoil, He walked 
me round his vaſt encloſure, till we came to a large ſpace, 
completely overrun with moſſes, horſetail and thiſtles. 
Not a blade of good graſs was to be ſeen. The ſoil, in 

truth, was at once ferruginous and mary. They had 
interſected it with many trenches, ts drain off the water, 


but all to no purpoſe : Nothing could grow. i 


Immediately below, there was a ſeries of ſmall farms, 
the face of which was clothed with graſſy verdure, plant- 
ed with apple trees in full fruit, and encloſed with tall al- 
der trees. The cows were feeding among the trees of 
the orchards, while the country girls ſung, as they were 
ſpinning, around the door. Theſe native wood notes 
wild,“ repeated from diſtance to diſtance, under the ſhade 
of the trees, communicated to this little hamlet, a vivacity 
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which increafed ſtill more the nakednefs, and the depreſſ- * 
ing ſolitude, of the ſpot where we were. I aſked its poſ- : 
leſſor, How it came to paſs, that lands ſo 3 
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They are, replied he, of the ſelf ſame nature, and 
there formerly were, on this very ſpot, ſmall houſes 
ſimilar to thoſe which you ſee below. I made a pur. 
, ©* chaſe of them, but ſadly to my loſs. Their late inhab. 
itants having abundance of leiſure, and a ſmall compaſs 
* of ground on their hands, cleared away the moſſes, the 
* thiſtles, manured it; up ſprung the graſs. | Had they 
* a mind to plant? They dug holes, they removed the 
** ſtones, and filled them with good mould; which they 
* went to collect from the bottom of the ditches; and a. 
long the highway's fide. Their trees took root and 
'<< proſpered: But all theſe neceſſary operations coſt me 
| incredible time and expenſe. I never was able to make 
The s out the common intereſt of my money. | 

I am bound in juſtice to remark, that this wretched 
ſteward, but excellent gentleman, in every ſenſe of that 
word, was at that very time relieving; by his charity, moſt 
of thoſe ancient farmers, now diſabled to earn a liveli: 
hood. Here, then; is another inſtance of both men and 
lands rendered uſeleſs, by the injudicious extenſion of 
property. It is not upon the face of vaſt domains, but 
into the boſom of induſtry, that the FATHER of Man. 
kind pours out the precious fruits of the Earth. 

TI could eaſily demonſtrate, that enormous property i 
the principal cauſe of the multiplication of the poor all 
over the kingdom, for the very reaſon which has procur- 
ed it the eulogium of many of our Writers, namely, that 
it ſpares men the labours of agriculture. There are many 
places, where there is no employment to give the peaſan- 
try during a conſiderable part of the year; but I ſhall in. 

ſiſt only on their wretchedneſs, which ſeems to increaſe 
with the riches of the diſtrict where their lot is caſt. 
Ihe diſtrit of Caux is the moſt fertile country which! 
know in the World. Agriculture, on the great ſcale, 1s 
there carried to che height of perfection. The deepneſ- 
of the ſoil, which, in ſome places, extends to five and fix 
feet; the manure ſupplied from the ſtratum of marl over 
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which it is raiſed, and that of the marine plants on its 
ſhores, which are ſpread over its ſurface, concur toward 
clothing it with the · nobleſt vegetables. The corn, the 
trees, the cattle, the women; the men are there handſomer 
and more vigorous than any where elſe: . But as the laws 
have aſſigned, in that province; in every family, two 
thirds of the landed property to the firſt born, you find 
there unbounded affluence, on the one hand, and extreme 
indigence, on the other. | 4 | 

I happened. one day to be walking through this fine 
country; and admired, as I went; its plains ſo well cul- 
tivated, and ſo extenſive; that the eye loſes itſelf in the 
unbounded proſpett: Their long ridges of corn, humour- 
ing the undulations of the plain, and terminating only in 
villages, and caſtles ſurrounded with veneraþle trees, 
preſented the appearance of a Sea of verdure, with here 


and there an iſland riſing out of the Horizon. It was 
in the month of March, and very early in the morning. 


It blew extremely cold from the North Eaſt; I per- 
ceived ſomething red running acroſs the fields; at ſome 
diſtance, and making toward the great. road, about a 
quarter of a league before me. I quickened my pace, 
and got up in time enough to ſee that they were too lit- 
tle girls in red jackets and wooden ſhoes, who, with 
much difficulty, were ſcrambling through the ditch which 


bounded the road. The talleſt, who might be about ſix 


or ſeven years old, was crying bitterly. - ** Child,” faid I 
to her, What makes you cry? and, Whither are you 
going at ſo early an hour? © Sir,” replied” ſhe, © my 


«6 


to be had in all our pariſh. We are going to that 
church in the bottom, to try if the Cure of this par- 
1h can find us ſome. I am crying becauſe my little 
lifter is not able to walk any farther.” As ſhe ſpake, 


ſe wiped her eyes with a bit of canvas, which ſerved her 


for a petticoat. On her raiſing up the rag to her face, I 
could perceive that ſhe had not the ſemblance of a ſhift. 
YOL. I, 0 | DD 


poor mother is very ill. There is not a meſs of broth 
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The  abje& miſery of theſe children, ſo poor, in the 
midſt of plains ſo fruitful, wrung my heart. The relief 
which I could adminiſter to them was ſmall indeed. 1 
myſelf was then on my way to ſee apa it other forms, 

The number of wretches is fo great, in the beſt can- 
tots of this. province, that they amount to a fourth, nay, 
to a third of the inhabitants in every pariſh. The evil i; 
dentinually on the increaſe. Theſe obſervations are 
founded on my perſonal experience, and on the teſtimony 
of many pariſh miniſters of undoubted veracity. Some 
Lords of the Manor order a diſtribution of bread to be 
made, once a week, to moſt of their peaſantry, to eke out 
their livelihood. Ye ſtewards of the public, reflect that 
Normandy is the richeſt of our provinces ; and extend 
your caleulations, and your proportions, to the reſt of the 
Kingdom! Let the morality of their financier fuperſede 
that of the Goſpel ; for my own part, I deſire no better 
proof of the ſuperiority of Religion to the reaſonings of 
Philoſophy, and of the goodneſs of the national heart to 
the enlarged views of our policy, than this, that notwith- 
ſtanding the deficiency imputable to our laws, and our 
errors in almoſt every reſpect, the State continues to ſup- 
port itſelf, becauſe charity and humanity almoſt en 
interpoſe in aid of Government. Z 

Picardy, Brittany, and other provitmes, - are Inova 
ably more to be pitied than Normandy. If there be 
twentyone millions of perſons in France, as is alleged, 
there muſt be then, at leaſt, ſeven millions of paupers, 
This proportion by no means diminiſhes in the cities, as 
may be concluded from the number of foundlings in Pa- 
ris: which amounts, one year with another, to ſix or ſeven 
thouſand, whereas the number of children, not abandoned 
by their parents, does not exceed, in that city, fourteen 
or fifteen thouſand. And it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that 
among theſe laſt, there muſt be a very conſiderable pro- 
portion, the progeny of indigent families. The others are 
partly, it muſt be united, the fruit of libertiniſm ; but 
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irregularity in morals proves equally the miſery of the 
people, and even more powerfully, as it conſtrains them 


at once to renounce virtue, and to ſtifle the very 1 


feelings of Nature. 

The ſpirit of finance has accumulated all theſe woes 
on the head of the People, by tripping them of molt of 
the means of ſubſiſtence ; but, what is infinitely more to 
be regretted, it has ſapped the foundations of their mo- 
rality. It no longer eſteems or commends any but thoſe 
who are making a fortune, If any reſpett be ſtill paid by 
it, to talents and virtue, this is the only reaſon, it conſid- 


ers theſe as one of the roads to wealth. Nay, what, in the 


phraſe of the world is called good company, has hardly any 
other way of thinking. But I ſhould be glad to know, 
whether there be any honourable method of making a 
fortune, for a man who has not already got money, in a 
country where every thing is put up to ſale. A man 
muſt, at leaſt, intrigue, unite himſelf to a party and flat. 


ter it, ſecure puffers and protectors; and for this purpoſe 


he muſt be diſhoneſt, corrupt, adulate, deceive, adopt 
another man's paſſions, good or bad, in a word, let him- 
ſelf down in one ſhape or another. I have ſeen perſons 
attain every variety of ſituation ; but, I ſpeak it without 


reſerve, whatever praiſe may have been beſtowed on their 


merit, and though many of them really had merit, I never 
ſaw any one, even of the ſtricteſt honour, raiſe himſelf, 
and preſerve his uation, but by the ſacrifice of C_ 
virtue. 


their own. They oppoſe corruption to corruption. 
From the prolific womb of vulgar debauchery iſſues a 
monſtrous ſwarm of buffoons, comedians, dealers in lux- 
ury of every ſort, nay, even men of letters, who, to flat- 
ter the rich, and ſave themſelves from indigence, extend 
&fipation of manners and of opinions to the remoteſt ex- 


Let us now look at the reactions of theſe evils. "The 
people uſually balance the vices of their oppreſſors by 
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| tremity of Europe. In the clafs of the unmarried vulgar,” 

. we find the moſt powerful bulwark oppoſed to rank and 
wealth. As this is a very numerous body, and compre. 
hends not only the youth of both ſexes, Who, with us, do 
not form early marriages, but an infinite number of men 
beſides, who, from peculiarity of condition, or want of 

fortune, are deprived, as youth 1s, of the honours of So. 
ciety, and of the firſt pleaſures of Nature, they conſtitute 
a formidable aſſociation, which has all reputations at their 
mercy, together with the power of diſturbing the peace 
of all families. Theſe are the perſons who retail, for 
dinner, that inexhauſtible collection of anecdotes, . 
able or unfavourable, which are, in every inſtance, to reg- 

ulate public opinion. 

It is not in the power of a rich man to marry a hand. 
ſome wife, and enjoy himſelf at home in his own way; 
thoſe perſons lay him under the neceſſity, unleſs he would 
be laughed at, that is, under pain of the ſevereſt evil which 
can befal a Frenchman; of making his wife the central 
point of all faſhionable ſociety ; he muſt exhibit her at 
all public places; and adopt the manners which his ple. 
beian dictators think proper to preſcribe, however con- 
tradictory they may be to Nature, and however inconſiſt. 
ent with conjugal felicity. While, as a regularly em- 
bodied army, they. diſpoſe of the reputation and the pleak. 
ures of the rich, two of the columns attack their fortune 
in front, in two different Ways. The one employs the 
method of intimidation, and the other that of ſeduftion. 

1 ſhall not here confine my reflections to the power 
and wealth gradually acquired by ſeveral religious orders, 
but extend them to their number in general. Some pol- 

iticians pretend, that France would become too populous, 
were there no convents in it. Are England and Hol- 
land overpeopled, where there is no ſuch thing ? It be. 
trays, beſides, little acquaintance with the reſeurces of 
Nature. The more inhabitants any country contains, the 
more productive it is. France could maintain, perhaps, 
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four times more people than it now contains, were it, 
like China, parcelled out into -a great number of ſmall 
freeholds. We muſt not form our judgment of its fer- 
tility from its immenſe domains. Theſe vaſt, deſerted 
diſtricts yield only one crop in two years, or, at moſt, 
two in three. But with how many crops, and how many 


men, are ſmall tenements covered! Obſerve, in the vi- 


cinity even of Paris, the meadow land of St. Gervais. 
The ſoil is, in general, of a middling quality; and not- 
withſtanding, there is no ſpecies of vegetable which our 
Climate admits of, but what the induſtry of cultivation 
is there capable of producing. You ſee at once fields of 


corn, meadow grounds, kitchen 'gardens, flower plots, 


fruit trees and ftately foreſt trees. I have ſeen there, in 
the ſame field, cherry trees growing in potatoe beds ; 
vines clambering up along the cherry trees, and lofty wal- 
nut trees riſing above the vines; four crops, one above 
another, within the earth, - upon the earth, and in the air. 
No hedge is to be ſeen there, ſeparating poſſeſſion from 
poſſeſſion, but an inter communication worthy gf the 
Golden Age. 


Here a young ruſtic, with a baſkiat and ladder, mounts 


a fruit tree, like another Vertumnus; while ſome young 
girl, in a winding of the adjoining valley, ſings her ſong 
loud enough to be heard by him, preſenting the image of 
another Pomona. If cruel prejudices have ſtricken with 
ſterility and ſolitude a conſiderable part of France, and 
henceforth allot the poſſeſſion of a great Kingdom to a 
little handful of proprietors, how is it that, inſtead of 
Founders of new orders, Founders of new colonies do not 
ariſe among us, as among the Egyptians and the Greeks ? 
Shall France never have to boaſt of an IJnachus, and of a 


Danaiis ? Why do we force the African tribes to culti- 


vate our lands in America, while our on peaſantry is 
ſtarving for want of employment at home? Why do we 
not tranſport thither our miſerable poor by families; 
children, old men, lovers, couſins, nay, the very church- 
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es and ſaints of our villages, that they may find in thoſe 
far diſtant lands, the loves and the illuſions of 2 coun- 


try. 

Ah! had Sar and equality 3 invited to thoſe 
regions, where Nature does ſo much with moderate cul. 
tivation, the cottages. of the New World would, at this 


day, have been preferable to the palaces of the Old, 


Will another Arcadia never ſpring up in ſome corner of 
the Earth ? When I imagined I had ſome influence with 
men in power, I endeavoured to exert it in projects of 


this nature; but I have never had the felicity of falling 


in with a üngle one, who took a warm intereſt in the 
happineſs of Mankind. I have endeavoured to trace, at 
leaſt, the plan of them, as a legacy to thoſe who ſhall 
come after me, but the clouds of calamity have ſpread 
a gloom over my own life; and the poſſibility of enjoy. 
ing happineſs, even in a dream, 1s no longer my portion, 
Politicians have conſidered war itſelf as neceſſary to a 
State, becauſe, as they pretend, it takes off the ſuperflux of 
Mankind. In general, they have a very limited knowl. 
edge of Human Nature. Independent of the reſources of 
the ſubdiviſion of property into ſmall allotments, which 
every where multiply the fruits of the Earth, we may reſt 
aſſured, that there is no country but what has the means of 
emigration within its reach, eſpecially ſince the diſcovery 
of the New World. Beſides, there is not a ſingle State, 
even among thoſe which are beſt peopled, but what con- 
tains immenſe tracts of uncultivated land. China and 
Bengal are, I believe, the countries.on the Globe which 
contain moſt inhabitants, In China, nevertheleſs, are ma- 
ny and extenſive deſerts, amidſt its fineſt provinces, be- 
cauſe avarice attracts thoſe who ſhould cultivate them, to 
the vicinity of great rivers, and to the cities, for the con- 


veniency of commerce. Many en travellers have 


made this obſervation. 
Hear what that honeſt Da, Walter Schouten, 


| fays of the deſerts of Bengal. Toward the South, + 


* 
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* long the ſea coaſt, at the mouth of the Ganges, there is 
4 a very conſiderable extent of territory, deſert and un- 
* cultivated, from the indolence and inactivity of the in- 
« habitants, and alſo from the fear which they are under 
« of the incurſions of thoſe of Arracan ; and of the croc- 
« odites and other monſters which dentin men, lurking 
in the deſerts, by the ſides of brooks, of rivers, of mo- 
« rafſes, and in caverns.*” Obſtacles very inconſidera- 
ble, it muſt be allowed, in a Nation where Fathers ſome. 
times ſell their children for want of the means of ſup- 
porting them ! Bernier, the phyſician, remarks likewiſe, 
in his travels over the Mogul Empire, that he found a 
great many, but deſerted ilands, at the mouth of the 
Ganges. 

We muſt aſcribe, in general, to the exceſſive number 
of backetfors, that of profligate women; which univer- f 
ſally are in exact proportion to each other. This evil, too, 
is the effect of a natural reaction. As the two ſexes are 
born and die in equal numbers, every man comes into the 
world, and leaves it, in company with his female. 
man, therefore, who prefers celibacy to the married ſtate, 
dooms a female, at the ſame time, to a ſingle life. The 
eccleſiaſtical order robs the ſex of ſo many hufbands ; 
and the ſocial order deprives them of the means of fub- 
ſiſtence. Our manufattures and machinery, ſo ingeni- 
ouſly induſtrious, have ſwallowed up almoſt all the arts 
by which they were formerly enabled to earn a liveli- 
hood. I do not ſpeak of thoſe who knit ſtockings, em- 
broider, weave, &c. employments which, in better times, 
ſo many worthy matrons followed, but which are now 
entirely engroſſed by perſons bred to the buſineſs, but 
we have, forſooth ! taylors, ſhoemakers, male hairdreſſ- 
ers for the ladies. We have men milliners, dealers m 
linen, gauze, muſlin, gum flowers. Men are not aſham- 
ed to aſſume to themſelves the eaſy and commodious oc- 


_* 


Halter Schouten's Voyage to the Eaſt Indies, vol. ii. page 154+ 
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What conjugal infidelity, what domeſtic plunder, what 


with theſe unhappy creatures; at every corner they lie 


Every one of them bent on melting down a fortune. It 


cupations, and to leave to the poor women, the roughet 
and more laborious. , We have female dealers in cattle; 
in pigs, driving through fairs on horſeback : There are 
others who vend bricks, and navigate barges, quite em- 
browned with the ſun ; ſome labour in quarries. 

We meet multitudes, in Paris, ſweating under an en- 
ormous load of linen, under heavy water pails, blacking 
ſhoes on the quays; others yoked, like beaſts, to little 
carts. Thus the ſexes unſex themſelves z the men dwin- 
dle into females, the women harden into men. The 
greateſt part of females, in truth, would rather turn their 
charms to account than their ſtrength. But what mil. 
chief is every day produced by women of the town! 


quarrelling, beating, duelling, do they occaſion ! Scarcely 
has night begun to ſpread her curtain, when every ſtreet 
is inundated with them; every place of reſort ſwarms 


in wait for their prey. Others of them, known by the 
name, now of ſome conſideration among the vulgar, of 


| kept miſtreſſes, loll it away to the opera and playhouſe, 


in magnificent equipages. They take the lead, at the balls 
and feſtivals of the better ſort of our trades folks. For 
them, in, part, ariſe in the ſuburbs, in the midſt of gar- 
ens in the Engliſh taſte, gay alcoves in the Egyptian ſtile. 


is thus GOD puniſhes the oppreſſors of a People, by the | 


oppreſſed. While the rich are dreaming that they arc 
expending their ſubſtance in tranquillity, men ſpringing : 
from the dregs, plunder 'them in their turn by the tor- : 
ments of opinion : If they are ſo fortunate as to eſcape 5 
theſe, fall they muſt into the hands of abandoned women; F 
who, if they ſhould. happen to miſs the fathers, make ſure | 
of indemnifying themſelves upon the children. 
An attempt has been made, for ſome years paſt, to 
give encouragement to virtue; in our poor country girls, 7 


by feſtivals called Refeeres (roſe feaſts ;) for as to thoſe whe - 
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are rich, and our city dames in buſineſs, the reſpect 
which they owe to their fortune, permits them not to 
put themſelves on a level with the female peaſantry, 
even at the foot of the altar. But you who beſtow 
crowns on virtue, are you not afraid of blighting the 
prize by your touch? Know you not that - among Na- 
tions who really honoured virtue, the Prince only, or 
the voice of the Country, preſumed to confer the crown ? 


The proconſul Apronius refuſed the civic crown to a 


ſoldier who had merited it, becauſe he conſidered this 
privilege as belonging only to the Emperor. re 0 
beſtowed it, finding fault with Apronius for not having 
done it, in quality of Proconſul.“ Have you been inform. 
ed in what reſpect virginity was held among the Romans 7 
The Veſtals had the maces of the Prætors borne before 
them, We have mentioned, on a former occaſion, that 
their preſence, merely, beſtowed a pardon on the. crim- 
inal going to execution, provided, however, the Veſtals 
could affirm, that they did not paſs that way expreſsly 
for the purpoſe. They had a particular bench allotted 
them at the public feſtivals ; and ſeveral Empreſſes re- 
queſted, as the higheſt honour they could aſpire to, per- 
miſſion to fit among them. And our Paris trades people, 
too, crown our ruſtic Veſtals !+ Noble and generous ef- 
fort! They beſtow a garland of roſes upon indigent vir- 
tue, in the country ; while, in the city vice flaunts about 
glittering with diamonds. 

On the other hand, the puniſhments of guilt appear to 
me as injudiciouſly adjuſted as the rewards of virtue. We 
too frequently hear called aloud in our ſtreets theſe terri- 
ble words, The ſentence of condemnation ! but never, The 
ſentence of reward. Crimes are repreſſed by infamous 


* Annals of Tacitus, book iii. year 6, , 


+ They 2 likewiſe, to permit them to eat at the ſame table 
with themſelves, for that day. See the journals of the feſtivity, which break 
out into raptures on this occaſion. 
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puniſhments. ' A ſimple brand inflited, inſtead of re. 
forming the criminal, frequently plunges him baker in 
guilt, and not ſeldom drives his Whole family headlong 
into vicious courſes. Where, let me aſk, can an unhap 
Py wretch find refuge, who has been publicly whipped, 
branded and drummed out? Neceſſity has made him a 
thief; indignation and deſpair will hurry him on to mur. 
der. His relations, diſhonoured in the public eſtimation, 
abandon their home, and become vagabonds, Kis lifters 
give themſelves up to proſtitution. 

Theſe effects of the fear, which the 3 impreſſes 
on the lower orders, are conſidered as prejudices which 
are ſalutary to them. But they produce, as far as I am 
able to judge, unſpeakable miſchief. The vulgar extend 
them to actions the moſt indifferent, and convert them in- 
to a bitter aggravation of miſery. Of this I witneſſed an 
inſtance on board a veſſel, in which I was a paſſenger, on 
my return from the Iſle of France. I obſerved that not 
one of the ſailors would eat in company with the cook of 
the ſhip ; they hardly deigned even to ſpeak to him. | 
enquired the reaſon of this at the Captain, He teld me, 
that being at Pegu, about ſix months before, he had left 
this man on ſhore, to take charge of a warehouſe which 
the people of the country had lent him. When night 
came on, theſe people locked the door of it, and carried 


home the key with them. The ſtorekeeper being on the 


inſide, and not having it in his power to go out to diſbur- 
then nature, was under the neceſſity of eaſing himſelf in a 
corner. Unfortunately, this warehouſe was likewiſe a 
church. In the morning the proprietors came and open- 
ed the door : : but obſerving that the place was polluted, 
they fell upon the poor ſtorekeeper, with loud exclama- 
tions, bound him faſt, and delivered him over to the exe- 
cutioner, who would have immediately hanged him, un- 
leſs the Captain of the veſſel, ſeconded by a Portugueſe 
Biſhop and the King's brother, had haſtened to interpoſe 
in his behalf, and ſaved him from the gallows. From 


i 
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that moment, the ſailors conſidered their countryman as 


degraded, from having paſſed, as they alleged, through the 
hands*of the hangman. 


This prejudice did not exift among either the Greeks 


or Romans. There are no traces of it among the Turks, 
the Ruſhans and the Chineſe. It does not proceed from 


a ſenſe of honour, nor even from the ſhame of guilt ; it is 


attached only to the ſpecies of puniſhment. The decapi- 
tation of a man for the crimes of treaſon and perfidy, or 
being ſhot for deſertion, are conſidered as no ſtigma on 
the family of the perſon thus puniſhed. The people, ſunk 
below their level, deſpiſe that only which 1s peculiar to 
themſelves, and ſhew no pity in their deciſions, becauſe 
they are miſerable. 

The wretchedneſs of the lower orders i is, cheraſate; the 
principal ſource of our phyſical and moral maladies. 
There is another, no leſs fertile in miſchief, 1 mean the 
education of children. This branch of political economy 


engaged, among the Ancients, the attention of the greateſt 


Legiſlators. The Perſians, the Egyptians and the Chineſe, 
made it the baſis of their Government, On this founda- 
tion Lycurgus reared the fabric of the Spartan Republic. 
We may even go ſo far as to affirm, that wherever there 
is no national education, there is no durable legiſlation. 
With us, education has no manner of reference To the 
conſtitution of the State. Our moſt celebrated Writers, 
ſuch as Montagne, Fenelon, ohn James Rouſſeau, have 


been abundantly ſenſible how defective our police is, in 


this reſpect: But deſpairing, perhaps, of effecting a re- 
formation, they have preferred offering plans of private 
and domeſtic education, to patching up the old method, 
and adapting it to all the abſurdities of the preſent ſtate 
of Society. For my own part, as I am tracing up our e- 
vils to their ſource, only in the view of exculpating Na- 
ture, and in the hope that ſome favoured genius may one 


day ariſe to apply a remedy, I find myſelf farther engaged, 
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to examine into the influence of education on our particu. 


lar happineſs, and on that of our Country in general. 
Man is the only ſenſible being who forms his reaſon on 
continual obſervations. His education begins with life, 
and ends only with death, His days would fleet away in 
a ſtate of perpetual uncertainty, unleſs the novelty of ob. 
jects, and the flexibility of his brain gave, to the impreſſ- 
ſions of his early years, a character not to be effaced. At 
that period of life are formed the inclinations and the aver- 
lions which influence the whole of our exiſtence. Our 
Hrſt affections are likewiſe the laſt, They accompany us 
through the events with which human life is variegated. 
They reappear in old age, and then revive the ſenſibilities 
of childhood with ſtill greater force than thoſe of mature 
age. Early habits have an influence even on animals, to 


ſuch a degree, as to extinguiſh their natural inſtin&. Ly. 


curgus exhibited a ſtriking example of this to the Lacede. 
monians, in the caſe of two hounds taken from the ſame 
litter, in one of which education had completely triumph- 
ed over Nature. But I could produce ſtill ſtronger 1 in- 
ſtances in the Human Species, in which early habit is found 
triumphant, ſometimes, even over ambition. Hiſtory 
furniſhes innumerable examples to this purpoſe; I beg 
leave to produce one which has not yet obtained a place 
in the hiſtoric Page, and which is, apparently, of no great 
importance, but is highly intereſting to myſelf, becauſe it 
brings to * recollection per ſons who were juftly dear 30 


1 


When 1 was in the Ruſſian ſervice, I frequently had 
the pleaſure of dining at the table of his Excellency M. 
ae V inte Grand Maſter of Artillery, and General of 


* Nicolas de Villebois was a native of Finland, but deſcended from a 
French family originally from Brittany. In the battle of Frankfort, he 
turned the tide of victory decidedly in favour of Ruſſia, by charging the 
Pruſſians at the head of a regiment of fuſileers of the artillery, of which he 
was then Colonel. This action, joined to his perſonal merit, procured hitg 

the blue ribbon of St. Andrew, and ſoon after the place of Grand Maſter 
of the Ordnance, which he held at the time of my arriva! in Rufiiz, 
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the corps of engineers to which I belonged. I obſerved 
that there was every day ſerved up to him a plate of 
ſomething gray coloured, I could not tell what, and ſimi- 
lar, in form, to ſmall pebbles. He ate very heartily of 
this diſh, but never preſented it to any one at table; 
though his entertainments were always given in the moſt 
elegant ſtyle, and every other diſh indiſcriminately recom. 
mended to his gueſts, of whatever rank. He one day per- 
ceived me looking attentively at his fayourite meſs; and 
aſked, with a ſmile, if I would pleaſe ta taſte it. I ac- 
cepted his offer, and found that it conſiſted of little balls 
of curdled milk, ſalted, and beſprinkled with aniſe ſeeds, 
but ſo hard and ſo tough, that it coſt me inexpreſſible ex- 
ertion to force my teeth through them, but to ſwallow them 
down, was 3 impoſſible. | 


Though his credit was then on the decline, he procured me an admiſſion 
into the ſervice of her Imperial Majeſty Catharine II, and did me the hon- 
our of preſenting 1 me to her as one of the officers of his corps of engineers, 
He was making arrangements, in concert with General Daniel de Boſquet, 
Commander in Chief of the corps of engineers, for my farther promotion 
in it. They both employed all their powers of perſuaſion to retain me in 
that ſervice, and endeavoured to render it agreeable by every affectionate 
2nd polite attention, and by aſſurances of an honourable and advantageous 
eſtabliſhment. But the love which I bare to my country, in whoſe ſer- 
vice I had previouſly engaged, and to which I ſtill wiſhed to devote my ſer- 
vices, a fond wiſh, fed with vain hopes, by men of very high character, 
induced me to perſiſt in demanding my diſmiſſion, which I obtained, with 
Captain's rank, in 1765. 

On leaving Ruſſia, I made an effort to ſerve my country, at my on ex- 
penſe, by joining that party in Poland which France had eſpouſed. There. 
1 was expoſed to very great riſks, having been made priſoner by the Polo- 

neſe Ruſſian party. On my return to Paris, I preſented memorials re- 
ſpecting the ſtate of things i in the North, to the Miniſter of Foreign Affairs, 

in which I predicted the future partition of Poland, by the Powers contig- 

vous, This partition actually took place ſome years after ward. I have 

lince endeavoured to deſerve well of my country by my ſervices, both mil. 

tary, in the Welt I ndies, in my capacity of Captain of the royal engineers, 

and literary, in France, and I add, with confidence, by my conduct like. 

wiſe: But I have not, hitherto, jor the felicity of experiencing, in my 

fortune, that ſhe has han pleaſed graciouſly to accept the various ſacrifices 

which I ſaw it my duty to make to her, 
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« Theſe. are,” ſaid the Grand Maſter to me, © the 


cheeſes of my native country. It is a taſte which J 
acquired in my boyiſh days. 1 was accuſtomed, when 
a child, to feed with the peaſants on theſe coarſe milk 
beverages. When I am travelling, and have got to a 
diſtance from great towns, on coming near a country 
village, I ſend-on my ſervants and carriages before; 


and then my great delight is to go unattended, and care. 


fully muffled up in my cloak, into the houſe of the firf 
peaſant on the road, and devour an earthen pot full of 


curdled milk, ſtuffed full of brown bread. On my laſt 


journey into Livonia, on one of theſe occaſions, I met 
with an adventure, which amuſed me very highly, 
While I was breakfaſting in this ſtyle, in comes a man 
ſinging cheerly, and carrying a parcel on his ſhoulder, 
He ſat down by me, and deſired the landlord to give 
him a breakfaſt ſuch as mine. I aſked this traveller ſo 
gay, whence he came, and which way he was going. / 
am a ſailor, ſays he, and juſt arrived from a voyage to 
India; I diſembarked at Riga, and am on my return to 
Herland, which is my native country, where I have not 
been theſe three years. I all ſtay there till I have ſpent 
theſe hundred crowns, pulling out a leathern bag, and 
chinking the money. I aſked him ſeveral queſtions a. 


bout the countries he had ſeen, which he anſwered ve. 
ry pertinently. But, ſaid I to him, What will you do, 


when your hundred crowns are gone 9—0h | ſays he, J 
will return to Holland, embark again for India, earn a. 


notſier bag of crowns, come back and enjoy myſelf mn 


Herland, in Franconia, my native country.” The good 
humour and thoughtleſſneſs of this fellow diverted me 
exceedingly,” continued the Grand Maſter. * To con- 
feſs the truth, I enyied his ſituation.” _ | | 

Wiſe Nature, in giving ſo much force to early habits, 


intended that our happineſs ſhould depend on thoſe, who 
are moſt concerned to promote it, that 1s, our parents; 
for on the aſfetions which thev, at that ſeaſon, inſpire, 


% 


& 
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depends the affection which we are one day to be called 
upon to return. But, with us, as ſoon as the child is born, 
he is transferred to a mercenary nurſe. The firſt bond 
which Nature intended ſhould attach him to his parents, 
is burſt aſunder before it is formed. The day will come, 
perhaps, when he will behold the funeral proceſſion of 
thoſe who gave him birth, leave his father's door, with as 
much indifference as they faw his cradle turned out. He 
may be recalled home, it is true, at the age when the gra- 
ces, when innocence, when the neceſſity of having an ob- 
jet of affection ſhould fix him there forever. But he is 
permitted to taſte thoſe ſweets only to make him feel, in 
2 little while, the bitterneſs of having them taken away 
from him. He is ſent to ſchool ; he is put to board far 
from home. There he is doomed to ſhed tears which no ma- 
ternal hand is ever more to wipe away. It is there he is to 
form friendſhips with ſtrangers, pregnant with regret and 
repentance ; and there he muſt learn to extinguiſh the nat- 
ural affections of brother, of ſiſter, of father, of mother, 
which are the moſt powerful, and the ſweeteſt chains by 
which Nature attaches us to our Country. 
After this firſt horrid outrage committed on his young 
heart, others equally violent are offered to his underſtand- 
ing. His tender memory muſt be loaded with ablatives, 
wich conjunctions, with conjugations. The bloſſom ot 
human life is ſacrificed to the metaphyſical jargon of a 
dead language. What Frenchman could ſubmit to the 
torture of learning his own in that manner ? And if there 
be thoſe who have exerciſed ſuch laborious patience, Do 
they ſpeak better than perſons who have never endured 
ſuch drudgery ? Who writes beſt, a lady of the. Court, 
or a pedantic grammarian ? Montagne, ſo repleniſhed with 
the ancient beauties of the Latin tongue, and who has giv- 
en ſo much energy to our own, congratulates himſelf on 
never having underſtood what the word vocative meant. 
To learn to ſpeak by grammar rules, is the ſame thing 
with learning to walk by the laws of equilibrium, It is 
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practice that teaches the grammar of a language, and ths 
paſſions are our beſt inſtructors in the rhetoric of it. It is 
only at the age, and in places where they expand, that the 
beauties of Virgil and Horace are felt, a thing which our 
moſt celebrated college tranſlators never dreamt of. 

I recolle& that when I was at ſchool, I was for a long 
time ſtunned, as other boys are, by a chaos of barbarous 
terms; and that, when I happened to catch a glimpſe, in 
the Author I was ſtudying; of any ſtroke of genius which 
met my reaſon, or any ſentiment which made its way 
to my heart, I kiſſed the book for joy. It filled me with 
aſtoniſhment to find that the Ancients had common ſenſe, 
I imagined that there muſt be as great a difference between 
their reaſon and mine, as there was in the conſtruction of 
our two languages. I have known ſeveral of my ſchool. 
fellows ſo diſguſted at Latin Authors, by thoſe college ex. 


| Planations; that, long after they had bidden farewel to the 


ſeminary, they could not bear to hear their names men. 
tioned, But when they came to be formed by acquaint. 


ance with the world, and by the operation of the paſſions, 


they became perfectly ſenſible of their beauties, and re- 
ſorted to them as the moſt delightful of all companions. 
It is thus that children, with us, become ſtupified; and 
that an unnatural conſtraint is uſed to repreſs a period of 
life all fire and activity, transforming it into a ſlate, fad, 

ſedentary, and ſpeculative, which has a diſmal influence 
on the temperament, by ingrafting maladies without num- 

ber upon it. But theſe, after all, amount only to the 
production of languor, and phyfical evils. But they are 
trained to vice; they are * into ambition under 


the guiſe of emulation. 


Of the two paſſions which are the moving principle 
of the human heart, namely, love and ambition, the laſt is 
by far the moſt durable, and the moſt dangerous. Am- 
bition is the laſt that dies in the aged, and our mode of 
educatiory puts it prematurely in motion in the young. 
It would be infinitely better to aſſiſt them in direfting 
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their early, tender nn toward an - antable object. 
Moſt are deſtined, one time or another, to feel the power 
of this gentle paſſion. Nature has, beſides, made it the 
firmeſt cement of Society: If their age, or rather, if our 
financial manners forbid a commerce of early love, their 
young affections ought to be directed into the channel 
of friend{hip, and thus, as Plato propoſes in his Repub- 
lic, and as Pelopidas affected at Thebes, battalions of 
friends might be formed among them, at all ſeaſons pre- 
pared to devote themſelves in the ſervice of their Coun- 
try. * 

But ambition never rites except at the expenſe of a- 
nother. Give it whatever ſpecious name you pleaſe, it 
is ever the ſworn enemy of all virtue. It is the ſource 
of vices the moſt dangerous and deteſtable ; of jealouſy, 
of hatred, of intolerance and cruelty ; for every one is 
diſpoſed to gratify it in his own way. It is forbidden to 
all men by Nature and Religion, and to the greateſt part 
of ſubjets by Government. In our colleges, a lad is 
brought up to empire, who muſt be doomed, for life, to 
ſel] pepper. The young people, the hope of a great Na- 
tion, are there employed, for, at leaſt, ſeven years, in learn- 
ing to be the firſt in the art of declamation, of verſifica- 

Divide & impera (divide and govern) is a ſaying, I believe, of Machia- 
dels. judge of the goodneſs of this maxim, from the miſerable ſtate of the 
country which gave it birth, and where it has been reduced into practice. 

Children, at Sparta, were taught only to obey, to love virtue,. to love 
their country, and to live in the. moſt intimate union, till they were divid- 
ed in their ſchools into two claſſes, of Lovers and Beloved. Among the oth« 
er Nations of Greece, education was arbitrary; it conſiſted of a great va- 
riety of exerciſes, of eloquence, of wreſtling, of running, of pythian, of 
olympic, of iſthmian prizes, &c. Theſe frivolities foſtered undue partiali- 
ties. Lacedemon gave Law to them all : And while the firſt, on going to 
engzge in the battles of their country, needed the ſtimulus of pay, of ha- 
rangues, of trumpets, of clarions, to excite their courage, it was neceſſary, 
on the contrary, to repreſs the ardor of the Lacedemonians. They went to 
battle, unſtimulated by mercenary conſiderations, by eloquent addreſſes, to 


the ſound of the flute, and ſinging, in one grand concert, the hyma of the 
two twin brothers, Caſtor and Pollux. 
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tion, of prattling. For one who ſucceeds in theſe trivial 
purſuits, how many 3 loſe, at n their health 
and their Latin 
It is emulation, we are told, which 1 1. talents, It 
would be an eaſy taſk to demonſtrate, that the moſt cele. 
brated Writers, in every walk of literature, never were 
brought up at college, from Homer, who was acquainted 
with no language but his own, down to John James Ron. 
feau, who was a very indifferent Latin ſcholar. How 
many young men have made a brilliant figure in the run of 
the claſſes, who were by and by totally eclipſed in the 
vaſt ſphere of Literature] Italy is crowded with colleges 
and academies ; but, Can ſhe boaſt, at this day, of fo 
much as one man eminently diſtinguiſhed ? Do we not 
. fee there, on the contrary, talents diſtracted, by ill affort- 
ed ſocieties, by jealouſies, by cabals, by intrigues, and by 
all the reſtleſſneſs of ambition, become enfeebled, and 
melt away r. | y 
I think I am able to perceive fill another deten of 
this decline; it is, that nothing is ſtudied in thoſe ſemin. 
aries but the methods and forms of learning, or what, in 
the Painter's phraſe, is called manner. This ſtudy, by 
fixing us in the track of a maſter, forces us out of the path 
of Nature, which is the ſource of all talents. Look to 
France, and obſerve what are the arts brought there to the 
higheſt perfection; ; and you will find that they are thoſe 
for which there is no public ſchool, no prize, no academy: 
Such as milliners, jewellers, hair dreſſers, cooks, &c. 
We have, it is true, men of high reputation in the liberal 
arts, and in the ſciences ; but theſe men had acquired their | 
talents before they were introduced into academies. Be- | 
ſides, Will any one venture to affirm, that they are equal WW . 
to thoſe of preceding ages, who appeared before acade- 1 
mies exiſted ? After all, admitting that talents are formed i 
in colleges, they would not for that be leſs prejudicial . 
to the Nation; for it is of inconceivably more importance : 
that a Country ſhould poſſeſs virtue rather than talents, and 2 
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men happy, rather than men renowned. A treacherous 
glare covers the vices of thoſe who ſucceed in our Col- 
leges. But in the multitude who never ſucceed, ſecret 
jealouſies, malicious whiſpers, mean flatteries, and all the 
vices of a negative ambition are already in a ſtate of fer- 
mentation, and ready to burſt forth, at the command of 
their leader, upon the World. | 

While depravity is thus taking poſſeſſion of the hearts 
of children, ſome branches of education go directly to 
the perverſion of their reaſon. Theſe two abuſes always 
walk hand in hand. Firſt, they are taught to deduce falſe 
conſequences. The Regent informs them that Jupiter, 
Mercury and Apollo, are gods : The Pariſh miniſter tells 
them that they are demons. The profeſſor aſſures his pu- 
pil, that Virgil, who has ſo nobly ſupported the doctrine 
of a Providence, is got, at leaſt, to the Elyſian Fields, and 
that he enjoys in this world the eſteem of all good men: 
The Cure informs him, that this ſame Virgil was a pagan, 
and muſt certainly be damned. The Goſpel holds a con- 
tradictory language in another reſpe& ; it recommends 
to the young man to be the aſt ; his college urges him by 
all means to be the firſt : Virtue commands him to de- 
ſcend ; education bids him riſe. And what renders the 
conradiftion fill more glaring to the poor lad, it fre- 
quently proceeds, eſpecially in the country, from one and 
the ſame mouth: For the ſame good Eccleſiaſtic, in many 
places, teaches the claſſics in the morning, and the cate- 
chiſm at night. 

ſcan very eaſily conceive how the matter may be ar- 
ranged, and contradiftions reconciled, in the head of the 
Regent ; but they muſt of neceflity confound and perplex 
all the ideas of the Learner, who is not paid for compre- 
hending, as the other is, for retailing them. 

The caſe is much worſe, when ſubjefts of terror are 
employed, where nothing ought to be adminiſtered but 
conſolation : When application is made to them, for ex- 
ample, at the age of innacence, of the woes pronounced by 
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JzsUs CHRIST, againſt the 'Phariſees, the doQtors, and 
the other tyrants of the Jewiſh nation; or when their ten. 
der organs are ſhocked by certain monſtrous images fo 
common in our churches. I knew a young man who, in 
his infancy, was ſo terrified with the dragon of St. Mar. 
guerite, with which his preceptor had threatened him in 
the village church, that he actually fell fick of horror, be. 
lieving that he ſaw the monſter conſtantly at his pillow, 
ready to devour him. His father, in order to quiet his 
diſturbed imagination, was under the neceſſity of appear. 
ing ſword in hand to attack the dragon, and of pretending 
that he had killed him, Thus, as our method is, one er- 
ror was driven out by another, When grown up, the 
firſt uſe which he made of his reaſon was to reflect, that 
the perſons entruſted with the formation of that faculty, 

had impoſed upon him twice. 

After having elevated a poor boy above his equals, 
by the title of Emperor, and even above the whole Hu- 
man Race, by that of Son of the Church, he is cruelly 
brought low by rigorous and degrading puniſhments, 
Among other things,“ ſays Montagne, „that part of 
* the police of moſt of our ſchools, has always given me 
% much offence. They ought, at all hazards, certainly 
* with much leſs diſadvantage, to have adopted the ex- 
** treme of indulgence, Youth immured preſents the mol 
„ horrid of all gaols. To puniſh a child before he is de- 
«© bauched, is an infallible method to debauch him. If 
5 you happen to paſs when the leſſon is delivering, you 
«* hear nothing but the cries of poor children undergoing 
* chaſtiſement, and the ſtorming of maſters intoxicated 
* with rage. What a method to inſpire with the love of 
learning, thoſe tender and timid ſpirits, to drive them 
* to it with ſurly looks, and birchen armed hand! Un- 
*« juſt, pernicious proceeding | Add to this, what Quin- 

, {:/1an has well remarked on the ſubjeR, that this impe- 


# Eflays, book i. chap. 25. 


„„ Cie. 30g 


2 


rious authority is pregnant with the moſt dangerous 
conſequences, particularly from the mode of chaſtiſe- 
ment. How much more decent an appearance would 


« their claſſes exhibit, ſtrewed with flowers and verdant 


„ boughs, than with the fragments of bloody rods ! I 
* would have portrayed in them, Joy, Gaiety, Flora, the 
« Graces, as the Philoſopher Speu/yppus had in his ſchool. 
«© Where ſhould their improvement be looked tor, but 
„here their pleaſure is ?*” 

I have ſeen, at college, many a pretty creature e ready to 
fall into a ſwoon with pain, receive on their little hands, 
up to a dozen of ſharp ſtrokes. I have ſeen, by the in- 
fiction of this puniſhment, the {kin ſeparated from the 
tip of their fingers, and the bare fleſh expoſed. What 
ſhall be ſaid of thoſe infamous puniſhments, which pro- 
duce a diſgraceful effect, at once, on the morals of both 
ſcholars and regents, and of which a thouſand examples 
might be adduced ? It 1s impoſhble to enter into any de- 
tail, on this ſubje&, without putting modeſty to the bluſh. 
And yet they are employed by prieſts. They reſt on a 
paſſage from Solomon's writings, of this import, He 
that ſpareth the rod hateth the child.” But who knows 
whether the Jews themſelves practiſed corporal puniſh- 
ment after our faſhion ? The Turks, who have retained 
a great part of their uſages, hold this in deteſtation. It 
has been diffuſed over Europe only by the corruption of 
the Greeks of the Lower Empire, and it was introduced 
there by the Monks. If the Jews actually employed it, 
Who can tell but their ferocity might proceed from this 
part of their education ? 


Michael Montagne is likewiſe, one of thoſe men who were not educated at 
college; the time of his continuance there, at leaſt, was very ſhort. He 
was inſtructed without taſting corporal puniſhment, and without _— 
under the paternal roof, by the gentleſt of fathers, and by preceptors who 
memory he has preciouſly embalmed .in his writings. He became, by 
means of an education ſo diametrically oppoſite to ours, one of the beſt, 
| and one of the moſt intelligent men of the Nation. 
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_ Beſides, 8 are in the Old Teſtament many advices 
never intended for our uſe. We find in it paſſages of 


very difficult explication, examples dangerous, and laws 


impracticable. In Leviticus, for example, the uſe olf 
ſwine's fleſh is prohibited. It is repreſented as a crime 
worthy of death, to violate the Sabbath day, by working 
upon it; that of killing an ox “ without the camp is for. 
bidden under a like puniſhment, &c. St. Paul, in his 
Epiſtle to the Galatians, ſays poſitively, that the Law of 
Moſes is a Law of ſervitude ; he compares it to the ſlave 
Hagar, whom Abraham repudiated. Whatever reſpe& 
may be due to the Writings of Solomon, and to the Laws 
of Moſes, we are not their diſciples, but the diſciples of 
Him, who ſaid, ſuffer little children to come to Me; 
« forbid them not; who bleſſed them, and ſaid that in 
order to enter into the kingdom of Heaven, we muſt be. 
come like them. 7 
Our children, ſubverted by the vices of a faulty edu. 
cation, become falſe reaſoners, knaviſh, hypocritical, en- 


- vious, ugly and wicked. In proportion as they increaſe 


in age, they increaſe alſo in malignity and the ſpirit of 
contradiction. There is not a ſingle ſchoolboy who knows 


any thing of the laws of his Country, but there are ſome 


who may have heard talk about thoſe of the Twelve Ta- 
bles. No one of them. can tell how our own wars are 
condutted ; but many are able to entertain you with ſome 
account of the wars of the Greeks and Romans. Not 
one of them but knows that fingle combat. is prohibited ; 
and many of them go to the fencing ſchools, where the only 
thing taught is to fight duels. They are ſent thither, we 
are told, merely to learn a graceful carriage, and to walk 
like gentlemen ; as if a gentleman muſt walk in the poſi- 


tions of tierce and quarte, and as if the gait and attitude of 


a Citizen ought to be that of a gladiator, 


* In what part of the Moſaic Inſtitution, could our Author poſſibly find 
this penal ſtatute ? It is, ſurely, ata to give infidelity a groundleſs 
— | H. H. 


- 
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Others, deſtined to funttions more peaceful, are put to 
ſchool to learn the art of diſputation. Truth, they grave- 
ly tell us, is ſtruck out of the colliſion of opinions. There 
may be ſomething like wit in the expreſſion. But, for my 
own part, I ſhould find myſelf incapable of diſtinguiſh- 
ing truth, af I met with her in the heat of a diſpute. 1 
ſhould ſuſpe& that I was dazzled either by my own pal. 
ſion, or that of another man. Out of diſputations have 
ariſen ſophiſms, hereſies, paradoxes, errors of every kind. 
Truth never ſhews her face before. tyrants ; and every 
man who diſputes would be a tyrant if he could. The 
light of truth has no reſemblance to the fatal coruſcations 
of the thunder, produced by the claſhing of the elements, 
but to the brightneſs of the Sun, which is pefeſtly * 
only when Heaven is without a cſoud. 

I ſhall not follow our youth into the World, a the 
greateſt merit of ancient times could be of no manner of 
ſervice to him. What ſhould he make of his magnani- 
mous, republican ſentiments under a deſpotiſm; and of 
thoſe of diſintereſtedneſs in a country where every thing 
is bought and ſold ? What uſe could he make even of the 
impaſſible philoſophy of a Diogenes, in cities where beg- 
gars are taken up, and ſent to the houſe of correction ? 
Vouth would be ſufficiently unhappy, even ſuppoſing it 
to have preſerved only that fear of blame, and that deſire 
of commendation, under which its ſtudies were conduct- 
ed. Influenced from firſt to laſt by the opinion of anoth- 
er, and having in itſelf no ſteady principle, the ſillieſt of 
women will rule over him with more unbounded empire 
than his profeſſor. But, let us ſay what we will, the col- 
leges will be always full. All I pretend to plead for is, 
that children ſhould be delivered, at leaſt, from that te- 
dious apprenticeſhip to miſery, by which they are deprav- 
ed, at the happieſt and moſt amiable period of their exiſt- 
ence, and which has afterward ſo much influence on their 


charafters, Man is born good. It is ſociety that renders 
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him wicked ; and our mode of education Prepares the 
1 for it. 

As my teſtimony is not of . weight to bar out 
an aſſertion of ſo much importance, I ſhall produce ſey. 
eral which are not liable to ſuſpicion, and which I ſhall 
extract at random from the Writings of Eceleſiaſtics, not 
in conformity to their opinions, which are dictated by 
their condition, but reſulting from their perſonal experi. 
ence, which, in this reſpe&, Py deranges their 
whole theory. 

Here is one from Father Claude d Abbeville, a Capuchin 
Miſhonary, on the ſubject of the children of the inhabi. 
tants of the Iſland of Maragnan, on the coaſt of Braſil; 
where we had laid the foundations of a colony, whoſe fate 
has been ſimilar to that of ſo many others, which have been 
loſt by our want of perſeverance, and by our unhappy di- 
. viſions, the uſual and natural conſequence of injudicious 
education. Farther, I know not whether it be from the 
“ ſingular affection which fathers and mothers here bear 
* to their children, but certain it is, they never ſay a word 
« which can poſſibly give them the ſlighteſt uneaſineſs ; 
* they are left at perfect liberty to do juſt what they 
« pleaſe, and to take their own way in every caſe, with- 
% out any apprehenſion of reproof whatever. It is, ac- 
« cordingly, a moſt aſtoniſhing appearance, and what has 
* often excited admiration in myſelf, and many others,” 
(and with good reaſon) ** the children hardly ever do any 
thing that can diſpleaſe their parents; on the contrary, 
15 they are at pains to do every thing which they know, 
or imagine, will be agreeable to them.“ He after. 
wards preſents a very favorable portrait of their phyſical 
and moral qualities, 

His teſtimony is confirmed by John de Lery, as far as 
it reſpects the Braſilians, whoſe manners are the ſame, 


. Hider of the miſfion of Capuchin Fathers to the Iſland of Maragaan, 
Chap. vii. 
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and who are in the near neighbourhood of that iſland. 1 
beg leave to produce another, that of Anthony Biet, Supe- 


rior of the Miſhonary Prieſts, who, in the year 1652, 
went over to Cayenne, another colony loſt to us from the 


ſame cauſes, and ſince indifferently ſettled. It is on the 


ſubje& of the children of the Galibis Savages.“ 

6 mother takes great delight in nurſing her child. 
There is no ſuch thing known among them as giving 
* out their children to be nurſed by a ſtranger. They 
* are fond of their children to exceſs, They bathe them 
regularly every day in a fountain or river. They do 
© not ſwaddle-them, but put them to fleep in a little bed 
* of cotton, made expreſsly for the purpoſe. They al- 
«© ways leave them quite naked: Their progreſs in growth 
jg perfectly wonderful; ſome are able to walk alone at 
the age of eight or nine months. When grown to a 
certain age, if they are incapable of walking upright, 


« they march along on their hands and feet. Thoſe 


« people love their children to diſtraction. They never 
i chide nor beat them, but permit them to enjoy perfect 


* liberty ; which they never abuſe by doing any thing 


* to vex their parents. They expreſs great aſtoniſh- 
ment when they ſee any of our people correct their 
children.“ 

Here is a third, extrafted from the work of a Jeſuit 1 
mean Father Charlevoix, a man of various and extenſive 
learning. It is a paſſage from his Voyage to New Orle- 
ans, another colony which we have ſuffered to fall to 
nothing, through our diviſions, A conſequence of our 
moral conſtitution, and of our ſyſtem of education. He 
is ſpeaking, in general, of the children of the Savages of 
North America, 

Sometimes, N as the means of correcting their faults, 
* they employ prayers and tears, but never threatenings. 


* Voyage to the EquinoCtial Countries, book 111, page 390. 


+ Hiſtorical Journal of North America, Lett, xxiii. Aug. 1721, 
VOL. 1, R T 
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« A mother, who fees her daughter behave improperly, 
“falls a crying. The daughter naturally aſks what is 
the matter with her, and ſhe ſatisfies herfelf with re. 
- + plying, You difhonour me. This mode of reproof ſel. 
dom fails to produce the effect intended. Since, how- 
ever, they have had a little more commerce with the 
French, ſome of them begin to chaſtiſe their children; 
but ſcarcely any except among thoſe who are Chriſtians, 
or who are fixed in the colony. The ſevereſt puniſh. 
ment uſually inflicted by the Savages, for correfting 
their children, is to throw a little water in their face... 
Voung women have been known to hang themſelves, 
* for having received from a mother ſome flight repri- 
* mand, or a few drops of water thrown in the face; 
after giving warning of what they were going to do, 
* in theſe words, You ſhall no longer have a daughter.” 
It is very amuſing, to obſerve the embarraſſment of 
this Author, in attempting to reconcile his European 
prejudices with his remarks as a traveller ; which pro- 
duces perpetual contradictions in the courſe of his Work. 
It would feem,” ſays he, that a childhood ſo badly 
* diſciplined, muſt be ſucceeded by a very turbulent and 
very corrupted youth.” He admits that reaſon direfts 
thoſe people earlier than it does other men; but he al- 
cribes the cauſe of it to their temperament, which is, as 
he alleges, more tranquil. He recollects not the pathetic 
repreſentations which he himſelf has exhibited of the 
ſcenes that their paſſions preſent, when they expand and 
exalt themſelves in the boſom of peace, in their national 
aſſemblies, where their harangues leave all the art of our 
Orators far behind, as to juſtneſs and ſublimity of imag- 
ery ; or amidſt the fury of war, where they brave, in the 
face of fire and faggots, all the rage of their enemies. He 
does not chooſe to ſee, that it is our European education 
which deſtroys our temper, for he acknowledges, in an- 
other place, that theſe ſame Savages, brought up after 
gur manner, become more wicked than others, There 


n 215 


are aflages. in \ bis Work, in which he preſents the moſt 
affecting elogium of their morality, of their amiable qual- 


ities, and of their happy life. He ſometimes ſeems to 


envy their condition. 

Time permits me not to give at large thoſe a 
paſſages that may be read in the Book from which the a- 
bove extract is made, nor to produce a multitude of other 
teſtimonies, reſpetting the different Nations of Aſia, which 


demonſtrate the perceptible influence that gentloyels of 


education has on the phyſical and moral beauty of man- 


kind, and which muſt he, in every political conſtitution, 
the moſt poyentul bond of union among the members of 


the State. | 

1 ſhall conclude theſe foreign authorities by a touch 
which good John fames Rouſſeau could not have given 
with impunity, and which is extracted word for word 
from the work of a Dominican; I mean the agreeable Hiſ- 
tory of the Antilles, by Father du Tertre, a man replete. 
with taſte, with good ſenſe and humanity. Hear what 
he ſays of the Caraibs, whoſe education reſembles that of 
the nations which I have been deſcribing.* 

On mentioning the word Savage,” ſays he, © moſt 
** people will figure to themſelves a ſpecies of men, bar- 


© barous, cruel, inhuman, deſtitute of reaſon, deformed, 


*« tall as giants, hairy like bears; in a word, rather mon- 
« ſters than rational beings; 8 though, in truth, our Sava- 
ges are Tuch only in name, juſt as the plants and the 
fruits which Nature produces without culture in foreſts 
and deſerts; for theſe too we denominate wild or ſav- 
* age, though they poſſeſs the real virtues and properties 


in their native force and vigor, which we frequently 


corrupt by art, and cauſe to degenerate by tranſplanta- 
tion into our gardens. ... It is of importance, adds he 
cherwards, to demonſtrate in this treatiſe, that the Sav- 

ages in theſe iſlands, are the moſt content, the happieſt, 


Natural Hiſtory of the Antilles, vol. ii. treatiſe vii, chap. 1, ſeck. 1, 
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* the leaſt vicious, the moſt ſociable, the leaft deformet 
< and the leaſt tormented by: diſeaſe of any prapie' in the 
World. 

If we trace among ourſelves the hiſtory of a villain 
life, we ſhall find that his infancy was always very miſer. 
able. Wherever I have found children unhappy, I al- 
ways obſerved they were wicked and ugly; and wherey. 
er I ſaw them happy, there likewiſe. they were beautiful 
and good. In Holland and Flanders, where they are 
brought up with the greateſt gentleneſs, their beauty is 
ſingularly remarkable. It is from them that the famous 
ſculptor, Francis the Flemiſh, borrowed his charming 
models of children; and Rubens, that freſhneſs of colour: 
ing which glows on thoſe of his pictures. You never 
hear them, as in our cities, uttering loud and bitter cries; 
ſtill leſs * you hear them threatened with the rod by their 
mothers and nurſes, as with us. They are not gay, but 
they are contented. You obſerve on their 'countenance 
an air of tranquillity and ſatisfaction which is perfectly 
enchanting, and infinitely more intereſting than the boiſ- 
terous mirth of our young people when they are no long- 
er under the eye of their fathers or preceptors. 

This calmneſs is diffuſed over al their actions, and is 
the ſource of a happy compoſure which charaRterizes 
their whole future life. I never ſaw any country where 
parental tenderneſs was ſo ſtrikingly expreſſed. The 
children, in their turn, repay them, in their old age, the 
indulgence with which they were treated in helpleſs i in 
fancy. By bonds ſo endearing : are theſe people attached 
to their country, and ſo powerfully that we find very few 
of them ſettling among ſtrangers. With us, on the con- 
trary, fathers like better to ſee their children ſprightly 
than good, becauſe in a conſtitution of ambitious ſociety, 
ſpirjt raiſes a man to the head of a party, but goodneſs 
makes dupes. They have collections of epigrams com- 
poſed by their children ; but. wit being only the percep- 
tion of the relations of ſociety, children ſcarcely ever 
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remarked in the ſchoolboys of our cities, who uſually 
are ſprighther than the children of the peaſantry ; and 
in ſuch as labour under ſome natural defect, as lameneſs, 
| hunchbackedneſs, and the like, who, in reſpett of wit, are 
mill more premature than others. But, in general, they 
are all exceedingly forward in point of feeling ; ; and this 


reſlects great blame on thoſe who degrade them, at an age 


when they frequently feel more delicately than men. 


Of this I ſhall produce ſome inſtances, calculated to 
demonſtrate that, notwithſtanding the defects of our po- 


htical conſtitutions, there ſtill exiſt, in ſome families, 
good natural qualities, or well informed. virtues, which 
leave, to the happy affeftions of children, the liberty of 
0p 


I was at Didier) in 1765; and happened to go to the. 


Court Theatre: The piece performed was, The Father. In 
came the Elefreſs, with one of her daughters, who might 
be about five or ſix years of age. An officer of the Sax- 
on guards, who had introduced me, ſaid in a whiſper, 
„That child will intereſt you much more than the play.“ 

In fact, as ſoon as ſhe had taken her ſeat, ſhe reſted both 
hands on the front of the box, fixed her eyes on the ſtage, 
and remained, with open mouth, immoveably attentive to 
the performers. It was a truly affecting exhibition; her 


face, like a mirror, reflected all the different paſſions which 


the drama was intended to excite. You could ſee, in 
ſucceſſion, depicted upon it, anxiety, ſurpriſe, melan- 
choly, ſorrow ; at laſt, as the intereſt increaſed from ſcene 


to ſcene, the tears began to trickle copioully down her 


little cheeks ; accompanied with ſhivering, ſighing, ſob- 
bing: Till it became neceſſary at length to carry her out 
of the box, for fear of her being ſtifled. My companion, 
informed me, that as often as this young princeſs attend. 
ed the repreſentation of a pathetic piece, the Was obliged 
jp zetire, before it came io the criſis. 


have any but what is borrowed: Wit ittelk ! is frequent- EE 
ly, in them, the proof of a miſerable exiſtence, as may be 
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I have witneſſed inſtances of ſenſibility, Rill more af. 
feRing, in the children of the. common people, becauſe 
they were not produced by any theatrical effect. As 1 
was taking my walk, ſome years ago, through the Pre St. 
Gervais, about the ſetting in of winter, I obſerved a poor 

woman, lying along the ground, employed in weeding a 
bed of ſorrel; clofe by ber was a little gurl, of ſix years 
old at moſt, ſtanding, motionleſs, and quite impurpled 
with the cold. I addreſſed. myſelf to the woman, who 
betrayed evident ſymptoms of indiſpoſition, and enquired 
into the nature of her malady, - Sir,“ ſaid ſhe to me, 
* for three months paſt, I have ſuffered; very ſeverely 
ce from the rheumatiſm ; but my diſeaſe gives me much 
<& leſs pain than that poor child: She will not quit mg 
* a ſingle moment. If I ſay to her, ſee, you are quits 
* benumbed with cold, go within doors and warm your- 
<« ſelf; ſhe replies: alas! mother, if I leave you, "or 
Be complaints will be your only companion. 7050 

Another time, being at Marly, I went into o chat mag. 
nificent park, and amuſed myſelf in the woods with looks 
ing at the charming group of children who are feeding, 
with vine boughs and grapes, a ſhe goat which ſeems at 
play with them. At no great diſtance. is an incloſed 
pavillion, where Louis XV, in fine weather, ſometimes 
went to enjoy a collation. Being caught in a ſudden 
ſhower, I went in for a few moments to ſhelter myſell. 
I there found three children, who intereſted me much 
more than the children in marble without doors. They 
were two little girls, uncommonly handſome, employed 
with ſingular actixity, in picking up round the arbour, the 
ſcattered Webs dry wood, which they depoſited in a 
baſket that ſtood on the King's table, While a little boy, 
all in tatters, and extremely lean, was devouring a morſel 
of bread in a corner. I aſked the talleſt, who. might be a- 
bout eight or nine years old, what ſhe intended to do 
with that wood, which ſhe was ſo . collecting. She 
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'teplied, * Look, Sir, at that poor boy, there; he is very 
4 miſerable ! He is ſo unfortunate as to have a ſtepmoth- 
er, who ſends him out, all day long, to pick up wood: 
If he carries none home, he is beaten ſeverely; when 
„he happens to have got a little, and is carrying it off, 
the Swiſs at the park gate takes it from him, and ap- 
„ plies it to his own uſe, He is half dead with hunger, 
„ and we have given him our breakfaſt.” Having thus 
ſpoken, ſhe and her companion filled the little baſket ; 
helped him up with it on his back, and ran away before 
their unhappy friend to the gate of the _ to ſee if he 
could paſs unmoleſted. 
- Fooliſh Inſtrutors! Human nature, you tell us, is 
corrupted: Ves, but you are the perſons who corrupt it 
by contradictions, by unprofitable ſtudies, by dangerous 
ambition, by ſhameful chaſtiſements; and by an equita- 
ble reaction of divine Juſtice, that feeble and unfortunate 
generation will one day give back to that which oppreſſes 
it, in jealouſies, in diſputes, in apathies, and in oppoſitions 
of taſtes, of modes, and of opinions, all the miſchief 
which it firſt received. 

I have explained, to the beſt of my ability, the cute, 
and the reactions of our evils, in the view of vindicatin 
Nature from the charge of having produced them. I 
propoſe, at the cloſe of this Work, to exhibit the pal- 
liatives and the remedies. They will, no doubt, prove 

vain and inefficient ſpeculations: But if ſome Miniſter 
ſhall have the courage, one day, to undertake to render 
the Nation internally happy, and powerful abroad, I can 
venture to predict, that this will be effected neither by 
plans of economy, nor by political alliances, but by re- 
forming its manners, and its plan of education. He nev- 
er will make good this revolution, by means of puniſh- 
ments and rewards, but by imitating the proceſſes of Na- 
ture, who always carries her point by reattion. It is not 
to the apparent evil that the remedy muſt be applied, but 
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to its cauſe. The cauſe of the moral power of gold, E 
in the venality of public officers ; that of the exceſſive 
ſuperabundance of indolent alla in our cities, is m 
the impoſts which degrade the inhabitants of the country; 


that of the beggary of the poor, is in the overgrown prop. 
erty of the rich; that of the proſtitution of young women, 
is in the celibacy of the men; that of the prejudices of 
the Nobility, in the reſentments of the vulgar; and that 
of all the evils of ſociety; in the torments inflicted on 


children. 


For my own part, I have ſpoken out; and if 1 could 
have ſpoken to the Nation in one vaſt aſſembhy, from 
ſome point of the Horizon where Paris is diſcernible, I 
would have pointed out to my Country; on the one part, 
the monuments of the rich ; the thouſands of voluptuous 
palaces in the ſuburbs, eleven theatres, the ſteeples of a 
hundred and thirty four convents, among which ariſe 
eleven wealthy abbeys ; thoſe of a hundred and ſixty other 
churches, twenty of which are richly endowed chapters: 
And, on the other part, I would have pointed out the 
monuments of the wretched; fifty ſeven colleges, ſixteen 
courts of juſtice, fourteen barracks, thirty guard houſes, 
twentyſix hoſpitals, twelve priſons or houſes of correc- 
tion. I would have diſplayed the magnificence of the 
gardens, of the courts, of the greens, of the incloſures, 
and of the dependencies, of all theſe vaſt edifices, accu- 
mulated on a ſpace of ground leſs than a league and a 
half in diameter. I would have demanded, whether the 


"reſt of the Kingdom is diſtributed in the ſame propor- 
tion as the Capital : Where are the properties of thoſe 


who ſupply it with food, with clothing, with the means 
of lodging, of thoſe who defend it; and what at laſt, is 
left for the multitude, to maintain citizens, fathers of 
families, and happy men ? Oh! ye moral and political 
Powers, after having ſhewn you the cauſes and the effects 
of our evils, I would have proſtrated myſelf at your leet, 
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REPLIES TO THE OBJECTIONS AGAINST A Divine 


PROVIDENCE, AND THE HOPES OF A LIFE T0 


' COME, FOUNDED ON THE. INCOMPREHENSIBLE 


EC 


NATURE OF GOD, AND THE MISERIES OF A PKES- 


ENT STATE. 


| W HAT avails it me,” ſome one will ſay, that my 


tyrants are puniſhed, if I am ſtill to be the victim of 
tyranny ? Is it poſſible that ſuch compenſations ſhould 
be the work of GOD? Great Philoſophers, who have 
devoted their whole life to the ſtudy of Nature, have 
refuſed to acknowledge its Author. Who hath ſeen 
GOD at any time? What is it that conſtitutes GOD? 
But taking it for granted that an intelligent Being di- 
refts the affairs of this Univerſe, Man affuredly is a- 
bandoned to himſelf : No hand has traced his career: 
As far as he 1s concerned, there are, apparently, two 
Deities ; the one inviting him to unbounded enjoy- 
ment, and the other dooming him to endleſs privation; 
one. God of Nature, and another God of Religion. He 
is totally uncertain whether of the two he is bound to 


pleaſe; and whatever be the choice which he is deter- 


mined to make, how can he tell whether he is rendering 
himſelf an object of love or of hatred ? 

« His virtue itſelf fills him with doubts and ſcruples; 
it renders him miſerable, both inwardly and outwardly ; 


it reduces him to a tate of perpetual warfare with him- 


p 
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« ſelf, ans with che wrorkdy 09-the intereſts of which be is 
„ obliged to make a ſacrifice of himſelf. If he is chaſte, 
« the world calls him impotent; if he is religious, he is 
« accounted ſilly; if he diſcovers benignity of diſpoſition 
to thoſe around him, it is becauſe he wants courage; if 
„ge devotes himſelf for the good of his country, he is a 
_ * fanatic; if he is ſimple, he is duped; if he is modeſt, 
© he is ſupplanted; he is every where detided, betrayed; 
© deſpiſed, now by the philoſopher, and now by the dev- 
+ otee.. On what foundation can he build the hope of 
© recompenſe for fo many ſtruggles and mortifications ? 
„On a life to come? What aſſurance has he of its ex- 
„ iſtence ? Where is the traveller that ever en 
from thence ? 

„% What is the ſoul of man ? Where was i A 3 
„years ago? Where will it be a century hence ? It ex- 
« pands with the ſenſes, and expires when they expire. 
What becomes of it in fleep, in a lethargy? It is the 
* illuſion of pride to imagine that it is immortal: Nature 
9 univerſally points to death, in his monuments, in his 
+ appetites, in his loves, in his friendſhips ; Man is uni- 
« yerſally reduced to the neceſſity of drawing a veil over 
this idea. In order to live leſs miſerable, he ought to 
divert himſelf, that is, as the word literally imports, he 
* ought to turn af de from that diſmal perſpective of woes 
* which Nature is preſenting to him on every ſide. To 
* what hopeleſs labours has ſhe not ſubjefted his miſera- 
„ ble life? The beaſts of the field are a thouſand times 
Fe happier; clothed, lodged, fed by the hand of Nature, 
they give themſelves up without ſolicitude to the in- 
_ * dulgence of their paſſions, and finiſh their career with- 
out any preſentiment of death, and without any fear of 
an hereafter. 

If there be a GOD who preſides over the deſliny F 
* all, he muſt be inimical to the felicity of the Human 
„% Race. What is it to me that the Earth is clothed with 


vegetables, if I have not the ſhade of a ſingle tree at my 
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* diſpoſal? Of what importance are to me the laws of 
* harmony and of love, Which govern Nature, if I be. 
** hold around me only objects faithleſs and deceiving ; 
* or if 1 my fortune, m my condition, my religion, impoſe 
_ ** celibacy- upon me? The general felicity, diffuſed over 
the Earth, ſerves only as a bitter aggravation of my 
<6 particular wretchedneſs. What intereſt is it poſſible 
for me to take in the-wiſdom of an arrangement which 
* renovates all things, if, as a conſequence of that very 
* arrangement, I feel myſelf ſinking, and ready to be loſt 
forever? One ſingle wretch might arraign Providence, 
* and ſay with Job, the Arabian: - Wherefore is light 
25 given to him that is in miſery ; and liſe unto the bitter 
in. ſoul? Alas | The appearances of happineſs have been 
* diſcloſed to the view of Man, only to overwhelm him 
«© with deſpair of ever attaining it. If a GOD, intelli. 
gent and beneficent, | governs Nature, diabolical ſpirits 
* direct and Ars at leaſt the affairs of the children 
« of men.” 

I ſhall, firſt, copy to the principal edits on which 
| Jome of thoſe objections are ſupported. They are extraf- 
ed, in part, from a celebrated Poet, and a re Philoſ- 
opher, namely Lucretius, and from Pliny. 

Lucretius has clothed the Philoſophy of Empedocles 
and Epicurus in very beautiful verſes, His imagery is 
enchanting ; but that Philoſophy of atoms, which adhere 
to each other by chance, is ſo completely abfurd, that 
wherever it appears, the beauty of the poetry is impaired, 
For the truth of this, I confidently refer to the judgment 
of his partiſans themſelves. It fpeaks neither to the 
heart nor to the underftanding. It offends equally in its 
principles, and in the conſequences deduced from them, 
To what, we may aſk him, do thoſe primary atoms, out of 
which you conſtruct the elements of Nature, owe their 
exiſtence ?: Who communicated | to them the firſt n move- 


* Job, chap. 1ii, ver, 20. 
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cient ? How is it poſlible they ſhould have given. to the 


aggregation of a great number of bodies, a ſpirit gt life, 


er th and a ws OG they! themſelves thin 


not. 

If you e 5 Leibwits, FI thoſe 3 or 
unities, have, in truth, perceptions peculiar to themſelves, 
you give up the laws ot chance, and are reduced to the 
neceſſity of allowing to the elements of nature, the intelli- 

nce which you refuſe to-its AUTHOR, | Deſeartes has, 


in truth, ſubjected thoſe impalpable principles, and, if I 


may be allowed the expreſſion, that metaphyſical duſt, to 


the laws of an ingenipus Geometry; and after him, the 


herd of Philoſophers, ſeduced by the facility of erectin 
all ſorts of ſyſtems with the ſame materials, have a 
to them, by turns, the laws of attraction, of fermentation, 
of cryſtallization ; in a word, all the operations of Chem. 
iſtry, and all the ſubtilties of dialectics: But all, with e- 
qual ſucceſs, that is, with none whatever. We ſhall de- 
monſtrate, in the article which follows this, when we come 
to ſpeak of the weakneſs of Human Reaſon, that the meth. 
od adopted in our Schools, of riſing up to firſt cauſes, is 
the perpetual, ſource of the errors of our Philoſophy, in 
phyſics as well-as in morals. Fundamental truths reſem- 


ble the ſtars, and our reaſon is like the graphometer. If 


this inſtrument, conſtructed for the purpoſe of obſerving 
the heavenly bodies, has been deranged however ſlightly ; 
if from the point of departure, we commit a miſtake of 
the minuteſt angle imaginable, the error, at the extremity 
| of the viſual rays, becomes abſolutely incommenſurable. 
There is ſomething ſtill more ſtrange; in the method 
which Lucretius has thought proper to purſue : Namely, 
that, in a Work, the profeſſed object of which is to ma- 
terialize the Deity, he ſets out with defying matter. In 
this he has himſelf given way to an univerſal principle, 
which we-ſhall endeavour to unfold, when we come to ad; 
duce the proofs of the Divinity from feeling ; ; it is chis, 
that we find it impoffible powerfully to intereſt mankind, 
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whatever be the object, without preſenting to the Mind, 
ſome of the attributes of ' Deity. Before he attempts, 
therefore, to dazzle the underſtanding, as a Philoſopher, 

he begins with ſetting the heart on fire, as a Poet. Here 
js a part of his exor dium. 


eee. Hominum divilmque voluptas, 

Alma Venus, cœli ſubter labentia figna : 

Qui mare navigerum, quz terras frugiferettes '— 

Concelebras, per te quoniam genus omne animantfim  - 

Concipitur, viſitque exortum lumina ſolis, | 
Tie dea, te fugiunt venti, te nubila coli, 

Adventuque tuo, tibi ſuaves dædala tellus 

Submittit flores, tibi rident æquora ponti, 
Placatumque nitet diffuſo lumine cœlum. 

Qu quoniam rerum naturam ſola gubernas, 

Nec, fine te, quidquam dias in luminis oras 

Exoritur, neque fit lætum, neque amabile quidquam, 

Te fociam ſtudeo ſcribendis verſibus eſſe, od 

Quos ego de rerum naturũ pangere conor. 5 


2 


Quo magis #ternum, da diftis, diva, leporem. 
'  _ Effice ut in terrAfera munera militial 
Per maria ac terras omnes fopita quieſcant 
Nam tu fola potes tranquilla pace juvare 
Mortales, quoniam belli ſera munera Mavors. 
Armipotens Tegit, in gremium qui ſæpe tuum fo 
Rejicit, æterno devictus vulnere amoris. | 
Hunc, tu diva, tuo recubantem corpore ſanto 
Circumfuſa ſuper, ſuaves ex ore loquelas | 
Funde, petens placidam Romanis, inclyta pacem : 
Nam neque nos agere, hoc patriai tempore iniquo, 
Poſſumus æquo animo, 
| | De Rerum Natura, Al. 1+ 


I ſhall endeavour, as well as I can, to give a plain 
proſe tranſlation of thoſe beautiful verſes. 

2 —— Delight of men and gods, gracious Venus! 
« who preſideſt over the fail bearing Ocean, and the fer- 
« tile Earth, while the hoſts of Heaven glide majeſtically 
« filent around; ſince by thy prolific virtue, the whole 
animal creation teems with life, and turns the opening 


sT Uubr vit. $5 


> eyeball to the light of the Sun ; at thy approach, O 
« Goddeſs, the winds are huſhed, the vapours that ob- 


_ « ſcure the face of the ſky diſperſe, the variegated ground 


« ſpreads a carpet of enamelled flowers underneath thy 
© feet; the waters of the deep ſmile with joy, and the 
« placid {ky is overſpread with a milder light. .. Seeing, 
« then, that thou reigneſt, ſole Empreſs of Nature ; fince 
« without thee no living creature ariſes into day, or poſ- 
©« ſeſſes the capacity of receiving or communicating de. 
" light, how gladly would I affume-thee as my aſſociate 
in the arduous undertaking on which I now enter—an 
« enquiry into the nature of things... Give, then, O God- 


„ defs, ſomewhat of thy unfading grace to my ftrains.. 


And grant, meanwhile, that the din of battle may ceaſe 
over every land, over every ſea: For with thee it reſts 


to reduce the troubled world to peace; ſince Mars, all 


powerful in arms, directs the thunder of war; who 
frequently retires well pleaſed from the enſanguined 
« plain, to ſolace himſelf in the ſoft dalliance of thy un- 
_ * cloying love.. .. In thoſe fond moments, when affection 
can deny nothing, intreat him to have compaſſion on 
his own Rome and thine, and beſtow on it laſting tran- 
* quillity; for how can the voice of the philoſophic 
*© Muſe be heard amidſt the confuſed noiſe of civil diſ- 
* cord p 


* Mr. Creech and Mr, Dryden have both tranſlated this paſſage of Lacretius. 
It would have ſaved mie a little labour, had I dared to tranſcribe from ei- 
ther of their poetical verſions. But, every thing conſidered, I have ventur= 
edi rather to hazard one of my own, If it ſhall be deemed deficient in po- 
etical merit, two qualities, at leaſt, it poſſeſſes; it conveys enough of the 
ſenſe of the Original, to anſwer the purpoſe of its being quoted in this 
Work, and it cannot poſlibly give offence to any modeſt car, 


Venus, all hail! of Gods and men the pride; 
Mov'd by whoſe pow'r, the heav'nly bodies glide, 
In myſtic round ; thine is the teeming Earth, 

To Thee the ſwelling Ocean owes his birth: 
Source of all life ! thou breath'ſt the living ſoul, 
And kind!eſt joy © from Indus to the Pole.“ 
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8 is, in truth, 3 to admit, in the fo 
quel of his Poem, that this goddeſs, ſo wonderfully be. 
neficent, is directly chargeable with the ruin of health, of 
fortune, of parts, and, ſooner or later, with the loſs. of 
reputation: That, from the very lap of the pleaſures 
which ſhe beſtows, there iſſues a ſomething. which embit- 
ters enjoyment, which torments a man, and renders him 
miſerable. The unfortunate Bard himſelf. fell a victim 
to this, for he died in the very prime of life, either from 
exceſſive indulgence, according to ſome, or poiſoned, ac- 
cording td others; by an amorous potion adminiſtered by 
the hand of a woman. 


” ST © £4 


n the paſlage above quoted, he afcribes to Venus the 
creation of the world; he addreſfes prayers to her; he 
beſtows on her perſon the epithet of facred ; he inveli 


Gs thy approach the noiſy tempefls ceaſe, 
I )!be air grows pure, aud all the World is peace; 
For Thee the Srxz1xG her flow'ry mantle weaves, _.. 
For Thee AuTumnus piles his golden ſheaves : : 
The placid Deep reflects a Ulearer ray, 
And So emits through Heaven a brighter day. 
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Since, Goddeſs, thus all own thy ſov'reign 8 9 
Since, without Thee, none ſees the natal hour; 
Without Thee nought of fair, of ſweet, is ſeen, 
Delight of Nature ! Univerſal Queen ! _ | 
Viſit thy bard with ſome celeſtial dream; 0 
Be Thou, my Muſe, for Nature is my themes | 


Around my lays thy winning graces ſhed, 
So ſhall immortal honours crown my head. 
Meanwhile, command a troubled world to reſt, 

Bid the fierce ſoldier calm his angry breaſt. 
Let Sea and Land thy genial influence feel; 

Let placid Nations at Thine altar Kneel. 

Beſmear'd with blood, and ſick of war's alarms, 
Soothe back fierce Mars to thy all conqu'ring arms: 
Tell him how Rome now bleeds at every vein; 

Let thy ſweet voice reſtore the gentle reign, 

Of golden SATURN. Bid the trumpet ceaſe, 

Let all in Ros ; and all the Won Lp be peace, M. 8; 
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ber with a b chakakler of goodneſs, of juſtice, uf intelli- 
gence, and of power, which belongs to GOD only; in a 
word, the attributes are ſo exactly the ſame, that, ſuppreſſ- 
ing only the word Venus, in the invocation of his Poem, 
you may apply it almoſt entirely to the Divine Wiſdom. 
There are even Points of reſemblance, ſo ſtriking, to the 
repreſentation given of it in the Book of Eccleſiaſticus, 
85 I cannot refrain from exhibiting the counterpart, that 
the nen OP: have it in his Paw! to make the com- 


3 


| as eta awe xxiv. 
' Palgote Latin Verfon. 8 Common Eaglih Perfion. 
3, 4, 5- Ego ex ore Aitiflimi 3. I came out of the mouth of 


prodivi, primogenita ante omnem the Moft High, and covered the 
creaturam; ego feci in cœlis ut earth as a cloud. 


oritur lumen indeficiens, & f- 
cut nebula texi omnem terram. 
Ego in altiſſimis habitavi, & thro- - 
nus meus in columns nubis. 


6, 7, 8, 9. Gyrum cali circui- 


4. 1 dwelt in high places, and 
my throne is in a cloudy pillar. 


5. I alone compaſſed the cir- 
cuit of Heaven; and walked in 
the bottom of the Deep. 

6. In the waves of the ſea, 


vi ſola & profundum abyſſi pen- and in all the earth, and in every 
etravi ; in fluctibus ambulavi, people ant nation, I got a polleſ- 
& in omni terra ſteti & in omni ſion. 

populo; & in omnĩ populo prima- 7. With all theſe I ſought reſt: 
tum habui: Et omnium excel- And in whoſe inheritance ſbalt 1 
leatium & humilium corda vir- abide ? 
tute calcavi, & in his omnibus 
requiem quaſiviz & in hæreditate 

domini morabor. | 


—— —— —-— — 2 — — —V—Zẽ— 


13. Quaſi cedrus exaltata ſum 13. I was exalted like a cedar 
in Libano, & quaſi cypreſfus in in Libanus, and ay a cypreſy 
Monte Sion. | treE upon the mountains of Her- 

: | mon. 

14. Quaſi palma exaltata ſum in 14. I was exalted luke 4 2 a 

Cades, & quaſi plantatio roſ in tree in Engaddi, and as a rofe, 
VOL, 1. "77: WY e 
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= * que platanus exal- 
tata ſum juxta aquam in plateis. 


plant in Jericho, as a fair olive 
tree in a pleaſant field, and grew 
up as a plaue tree by the water. 


a ee 


16. Ego quaſi terebinthus ex- 


; tendi ramos meos, & rami mei 


honoris &1 gratize. We . 1 wang 


vifuavitatemodoris, et flores mei 

fructus honoris & honeſtatis. 
18. Ego mater pulchræ dilec- 
tionis, & timoris, & agnitio- 
nis, & ſanctæ ſpei. In me gratia 
omnis vie & veritatis, in me 

nn hott PRs: _ virtutis. ; 
J 1 1 9 


be 


19. Tranſite wk eli 


Soncupiſeitis me, & nen 


bus meis implemin. 
20. Spiritus enim meus ſuper 
mel dulce, & hæreditas nies aol | 


'F 


.. honour and grace. 


17. 'Fgo. Guat vitis' fructifca- f 


16. As the turpentine tree, I 


 retched. out my branches, and 


my branches are the branches 0 


II F I: 4 A 94 


17. As the vine brought ! 
forth pleafant ſavour, and my 
flowers are the fruit of honour 
and riches. 

18. I am the mother of fair 


love, and fear, and knowledge, 


and holy hope : I therefore be- 
ing eternal, am given to all my 
children which are t of 
him. 

19. Cl hong} ye tha 
be deſirous of me, and. fill your- 
{elves with my fruits 
20. For my memorial is ſweet - 
er than honey, and mine inherit- 
ance than the honeycomb. 


RE 75 Out of the mouth. of the Aer IGHTY proceeded J. 
<. Before any created being knew that it exiſted, I was. 
If there be in Heaven a light never to be extinguiſhed, 


„% J commanded-1it to ariſe. 


If the Earth is involved in 


% clouds, I commanded the vapour to aſcend. The lof- 
1 places of the Earth are my habitation-; and my 
« throne is in the cloudy pillar. In ſolitude J make 
e the round of the ſtarry Heavens; I plunge to the bot- 


* tom of the vaſt abyſs, and SME” majeſtic under the 
*© waves of the Sea. On every land the ſole of my foot 


5 alights, and I travel from ſhore to ſhore. Wherever 1 


appear, my ſovereignty is acknowledged. In the great- 


* nels of my might, I have ſubdued the heart of the 


* humble and of the proud. 


I have ſought for a place 
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« of habbestion in the wid of them 3" büt 1 will $x mie 


« abode only in the heritage of I HO VAI. . I have Hit. 
„ed up myſelf as a cedar upon Mount Lebanon, and as 


« the cypreſs tree on the hills of Zion. My branches 


« have been exalted to the Heavens, like the palm trees 
of Kadeſh, and as the bloſſoms of the roſe which ſur- 
round Jericho. I am beautiful as the olive on the 
« brow of the hill, and majeſtic as the plane tree, in an 

open place, by the fountains of water.. .. I have extend - 
« ed my boughs as the terebinthus; my branches are 
branches of honour and grace. I have put forth, as the 
« vine, bloſſoms of the ſweeteſt perfume, and my buds 
„have produced the fruits of glory and abundance, I 


am the parent of holy love, of fear, of knowledge, and 


of ſacred hope; 1 alone point out the road that is ſafe 


and eaſy ; and unfold truths that give delight ; - in me 


| * repoſes all the expeRation of life and virtue. Come 


« to me, all ye who love me; and my never ceaſing pro- 


* duftions ſhall fill you with rapture; for my ſpirit is 
* {ſweeter than honey, and my diftribution of it 0s ſupe- 
* rior to the cells of the honeycomb.” | 

This feeble tranſlation is after the Latin proſe verſion, 


itſelf a tranſlation from the Greek, and it again from the 


Hebrew. It is not to be doubted, therefore, that in paſſ- 
ing through ſo many ſtrainers, much of the grace of the 
original muſt have evaporated. But even as it is, it poſ- 
ſeſſes a decided ſuperiority, in reſpect of pleaſantneſs and 
ſublimity of imagery, over the verſes of Lucretius, who 
appears to have borrowed his principal beauties from this 
paſſage. And here I diſmiſs that Poet : The exordium 
of his performance is a complete refutation of it. 

Plany takes the directly oppoſite courſe. In the very 
threſhold of his Natural Hiſtory, he affirms, that there is 
no God, and the whole of that Work is an elaborate de- 


monſtration of the being of GOD. His authority muſt . 


neceffarily be of conſiderable weight, as it is not that of a 
Poet, to whom opinions are a matter of indifference, pro- 
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wht he can produce a ariking picture; nor that hi a 8 
tary, obſtinately determined to ſupport a party, whatever 
violence may be done to conſcience; nor, finally, that of 
a flatterer, making his court to vicious Princes. Pliny 
wrote under the virtuous Titus, and has dedicated his 
Book to him. He carries to ſuch a height, the love of 
truth, and contempt of the glory of the age in which he 
lived, as to condemn the victories of Cęſar, in Rome it- 
ſelf, and when addreſſing a Roman Emperor. He is re- 
plete with humanity and virtue. He frequently expoſes 
to cenſure the cruelty of maſters to their ſlaves, the lux. 
ury of the great, nay, the diſſolute conduct of ſeveral Em. 
preſſes. He ſometimes pronounces the panegyric of 
good men; and exalts even above the inventors of arts, 
perſons who have rendered themſelves illuſtrious by their 
continency, their modeſty, and their piety. 

His Work, in other reſpects, is a combination of bril. 
liancies. It is a real Encyclopedia, which contains, as it 
ought, the hiſtory of the knowledge, and of the errors of his 
time. Theſe laſt are ſometimes imputed to him very un- 
juſtly, for he frequently brings them forward, merely in 
the view of refuting them. But he has been abuſed by 
the Phyſicians, and the Apothecaries, who have extracted 
the greateſt part of their preſcriptions from him, becauſe 

he finds fault with their conjectural art, and with their 
ſyſtematic ſpirit. He abounds, beſides, in curious, infor- 
mation, in profound views, and intereſting traditions ; and, 
What renders his performance invaluable, he uniformly ex- 
preſſes himſelf in a piftureſque manner. With all this 

taſte, judgment and knowledge, Pliny is an atheiſt. Na- 

ture, from whoſe capacious ſtores, he has derived ſuch 
yarious intelligence, may addreſs him in the words of Ce- 

far to Brutus : What, you too, my ſon ! 

Pliny I love, and I eſteem : And if I may be permitted 
to ſay, in his juſtification, what I think of his immortal 

Work, I believe it to be falſified in the paſſage where he 
is made to zeaſon as an athieſt. All his commentators * . 
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gree in thinking, that no one Author has ſuffered more 
from the unfaithfulneſs of tranſcribers, than he has done; 
and this to ſuch a degree, that copies of his Natural Hiſ- 
tory. exiſt, in Which there are whole chapters entirely dif- 
ſerent. Conſult, among others, what Mathiola ſays on 
the ſubject, in his commentaries on Dieſcorides. I ſhall 
here take occaſion to obſerve, that the Writings of the 
Ancients, on their way to us, have paſſed through more 
than one unfaithful language, and what is much worſe, 
through more than one ſuſpicious hand. They have met 
with the fate of their monuments, among which their tem- 
ples have been moſt of all degraded. Their books have, 
in like manner, been mutilated chiefly in thoſe paſſages 


which are favourable to religion, or the reverſe. An in- 


ſtance of this we have, in the tranſcription of Cicero's 
Treatiſe on the Nature of the Gods, in which the objec- 
tions againſt Providence are omitted, 

Montagne upbraids the firſt Chriſtians with ron ſup- 
praiſed, on account of four or five articles which contra- 
dicted their creed, a part of the Works of Cornelius Taci- 
tus, © though,” ſays he, the Emperor Tacitus, his re- 


$6 * lation, had, by expreſs edicts, furniſhed all the libraries 


in the World with them.“ 

1 our qwn days, Do we not ſee how every party ex- 
erts itſelf to run down the reputation, and the opinions of 
the party which oppoſes it? Mankind is, in the hands of 
religion and philoſophy, like the old man in the fable, be- 
tween two dames of different ages. They had both a 
mind to trim his locks, each in her own way. The young- 
er picked carefully out all the white hairs, which ſhe 
could not bear; the old one, for an oppoſite reaſon, as 
carefully removed the black : The conſequence was, his 
head was ſpeedily reduced to complete baldneſs. 

It is impoſſible to adduce a more ſatisfaftory demon- 
| ien of this en infidelity of the two at than 


_ * Effays, book ii. chap. xix. 
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>> an interpolation to be found in the Writings ol Flavin 
| Foſephus, who was contemporary with Pliny. He ig 
4 25 to ſay, in ſo many words, that the Mefſhah was juſt 
born; and he continues his narration; without referring, 
ſo much as once, to this wonderful event, to che end of a 
voluminous hiſtory. How can it be believed that !7oſe- 
phus, ho frequently indulges himſelf in a tedious detail 
of minute circumſtances, relating to events of little im- 
portanee, ſhould not have reverted a thouſand and & thou- 
ſand times, to a birth ſo deeply intereſting to his Nation, 
conſidering that its very deſtiny was involved in that e. 
vent, and that even the deftrution of Jeruſalem was only 
one of the conſequences of the death of JESUS CHRIST 
He, on the contrary, perverts the meaning of the prophe. 
cies which announce Him, applying them to Ye/þaflan 
and to Titus ; for he, as well as the other Jews, expetted 
a Meſſiah triumphant. Beſides, had Joe, believed in 
CuRIST, Would he not have embraced his Religion? 
For a ſimilar reaſon, Is it credible that Pliny ſhould 
commence'his Natural Hiſtory with denying the exiſtence 
of GOD, and afterwards fill every page of it, with expa- 
tiating on the wiſdom, the goodneſs, the providence, the 
majeſty of Nature; on the preſages and premonitions, 
ſent expreſsly from the Gods; and even on the miracles 
divinely operated through the medium of dreams ? 
Certain ſavage tribes have likewiſe been adduced as 
affording examples of atheiſm, and every ſequeſtered cor- 
ner of the Globe has been for this purpoſe explored. But 
obſcure, rem̃ote tribes were no more intended to ſerve as an 
example to the human race, than certain mean and ob- 
ſcure families, among ourſelves, could be propoſed as 
proper models to the Nation; eſpecially when the pro- 
feſſed objett is to ſupport, by authority, an opinion which 
is neceſſarily ſubverſive of all ſociety. - Beſides, ſuch al- 
ſertions are abſolutely falſe. I have read the hiſtory oi 
the voyages from which they are extracted. The txavel- 
lers acknowledge, that they had but a tranſient view of 
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* people, and that they were totally nk wit 
their languages. They took. it for granted, that there 
could be no religion among them, becauſe they ſaw no 
temples; as if any other temple! were neceſſary to a be- 
hef in GOD than the temple of Nature Theſe fame trav- 

ellers likewiſe contradidt themſelves ;: for they relate, that 
_ thoſe Nations, whom they elſewhere repreſent, as. deſti- 
tute of all religion, make obeiſance to the Moon, at the 
change, and when full, by proſtrating themſelves to the 
Earth, or by lifting up their hands to Heaven: That they 
pay reſpect to the memory of their forefathers, and place 
viands on their tombs. .. The Immortality. of the foul, ad- 
mitted in whatever manner you will, neceſſarily ſuppoſes 
the exiſtence of 680. % beni ln nde 

But if the firſt of all truths ſtood in heb af welfiibiy 
from men, we could collect that, of the whole-Human 
Race; from geniuſes the moſt exalted; don to the loweſt 
ſtate of ignorance! This unanimity of teſtimony is of irs 
reſiſtible weight"; for it is impollible chat a '@ thith & 
ſhould exiſt on the Earth as univerſal error, 
Hear what the ſage Socrates. ſaid to re Who 

expreſſed a wiſn to have 4 aber ure eee ek the 
Gods exiſte d?! My __ yay 

* Knoy,. Py UE LN thai 1 told you. PER: trut 5 5 when | 
6 « declared the exiſtence of the Gods, and aſſertedy chat 
Man is their peeuliar care: But expect not that they 
ſhould aſſume A ſenſible appearance, and preſent, them- 
ſelyes before you; ſatisfy yourſelf with the contempla- 
tion of their works, and with pay ing them adoration-; 
remember that this is the way in which they make 
themſelves known unto men: For of all the heavenly 
powers whole liberality towards us is ſo great, no one 
ever becomes the viſible diſpenſer of his own bounty $ 
and the great 'GOD himſelf, who created the Univ erſe, | 


* and who ſuſtains ina vaſt fabric, all the a of f which 


. 41 


120 77 


* os Heel CTRL of Socrates, beck iv. 
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Le are adjuſted i in perſebt beauty and goodneſs He 10 
*, conſtantly watches over it, and takes care that it ſhall 
en not wax old, and fall into decay through length of du- 
«6 Wen ere bo ſubſiſt in ee . He who 


* Mrs his will 3 B ind! that with k promptitude which far 
. d our ee Hz, 1 8 is in 


7 11 i L 


30” den had made a peek Ky of Nature; 24 e judg- 
ment, reſpecting the duration and preſervation of hey works, may be contrary 
to that of our philoſophy, which conſiders the Globe of the Earth, eſpecially, 
as in a progreſſive ſt ſtate of ruin, it is in perfect hermon with that of the Holy 
Scriptures, which give us poſitive dude that co» upholds it, and with 
our on experience on the ſubje&, as I have already ſhe wn. We have litile res- 
fon to undervalue the phyſical knowledge of the Ancients, excepd in ſo far u 
it was reduced to ſyſtem. We ought to recolleRt that they had made moll of 
the diſcoveries which the Moderns, boalt a as all their own.The Tuſcan Philoſ- 
6phers ongerfibod'the'art of 'conjuring down the thunder, Good King Numa 
made experiments on this ſubject. Tullus Hoſtitius took a fancy to imi- 
tate, but fell a vichm to his attempt, from want of underſtanding how to 
e the experiments in 3 proper manner. (Conſult Plutarch,) Plil- 

Pyrhagorean, advanced, long before Copernicus, 15 the Sun was the 


laut, 
centre of the World and before Chriſtopher Columbus, that Our Barth conſiſied 
of two Continents, that ou which we are placed, and the oppoſite to it. Sev- 
eral, Philoſophers of Antiquity maintained, that comets were ſtars which pur- 
ſued a regular courſe, Pliny himſelf ſays, that they all move in a northerly di- 
reQtion, which is generall y true. It is not yet, however, two hundred years 
fince comets were believed, Id Europe, to be vapors which cdught fire in the 
intermediate x APY of che air. The general belief,” about that period, like- 
wiſe, was, that the Sea furniſhed a ſupply of ate to the fountains and rivers, 
by a proceſs of Gltration through the pores | of the Earth, though it is ſaid in 
hundred paſſoges of Scripture, that by the rains their ſources are kept flowing. 
Of this we now habe the moſt complete convittion, by acturate obſervations 
on the evaporations of the Ocean. The monuments which the Ancients have 
tranſmitted to us in Architecture, Sculpture, Poetry, Tragedy, Hiſtory, will 
ever ſerve as models to us. We are indebred to them beſides for the invention 
of almoſt all the other Arte; and it is preſumable that theſe Arts had the 
fame ſuperiority over ours, which their liberal Arts kave. As to the natural 
Sciences, they have not left us any objet of compariſon; beſides, the Prieſt, 
who were chieſly employed in the cultivation of them, carefully concealed 
their knowledge from the people. There is little room to doubt, that they 
poſſeſſed, on this ſubjeR, an illumination fat tranſcenging ours. Conſult 
what the judicious Sir William Temple has ſaid of the 52 of the ancient 


Egyptiaus, 


s rubr vittis 95 


* yiGble in all thoſe wonders offwhich. He is the Au. 
4 THO R. But let our eyes attempt to penetrate to his 
* throne, and to contemplate all theſe mighty operations in 


their ſoutce, here He muſt be ever inviſible. | "Y 


_ © Obſerve, for a moment, that the Sun, who ſeems 
ie debignedly expoſed to the view of the whole Creation, 
« permis no one, however, ſteadily to behold him: The 
u " uy who dares to make. the raſh attempt, is inſtantly 

ed with blindneſs. Nay, more, every inſtrument 
" — by. the Gods is inviſible. The thunder is 
* darted from on high; it daſhes in pieces every thing it 
© meets t But no one can fee. it fall, can ſee it ſtrike, 
i can ſee it return. The winds are inviſible, though we 
1 ſee well the ravages which they every day commit, and 
« feel their influence the moment that they begin to blow. 
* If there be any thing i in Man that partakes of the di- 


vine Nature, it is his ſoul. There can be no doubt 


* that this is his diretting, governing principle, neverthe- 
e leſs, it .is-impoſlible to ſee it. From all this be inſtruct- 
ed not to deſpiſe. things inviſible : Be inſtructed to 
acknowledge their . in their effects and to honour 
* the DEITY. 

Newton, who! purſued his reſearches into the Laws of 
Nature ſo profoundly, never pronounced the name of 
GOD, without moving his hat, and otherwiſe expreſſing 
the moſt. devout reſpett. He took pleaſure in recalling 
this ſublime idea, even in his moments of conviviality, 
and conſidered it as the natural bond of union among all 
Nations. Corneille le Bruyn, the Dutch Painter, relates, 
chat happening to dine one day at his table, in company 
with ſeveral. other foreigners, Newton, when the deſert 


was ſerved. up, propoſed a health to the Men of every 


Country who believe in GOD. This was drinking the 

health of the Human Race. Is it poſſible to conceive; 

that ſo many Nations, of languages and manners ſo very 

different, and, in many caſes, of an intelligence ſo con- 

trated, ſhould believe in GOD, if that belief were the 
VOL, I. UN © 
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reſult; of ſometradition, or of a profound, metaphyſical 
diſquiſition? It ariſes from the ſpectacle of Nature ſim- 
ply. A poor Arabian of the Deſert, ignorant as moſt of 


the Arabians are, was one day aſked, How he came to be 


aſſured that there was a God ? © In the ſame way, re- 
plied he, © that I am able to tell, by the print impreſſed 
on the ſand, whether it was a man or a bean which 

** paſſed that way. “ | | et 

It is impoſſible for Man, as has been ſaid, to \ imagine 
any form, or to produce a ſingle idea of which the model 
is not in Nature. He expands his. reaſon only on the 
reaſons which Nature has ſupphed. GOD muſt, there. 
fore, neceſſarily exiſt, were it but for this, that Man has 
an idea of Him, But if we attentively conſider, that ev. 
ery thing, neceſſary to Man, exiſts in a moſt wonderful 


adaptation to his neceſſities, for the ſtrongeſt of all rea- 
ſons, GOD likewiſe muſt exiſt, He who is the univerſal 


* adaptation of all the ſocieties of the Human Race. 


But I ſhould wiſh to know, In what way, the perſons 
who doubt of his exiſtence, on a review of the Works of 
Nature, would defire to be aſſured of it? Do they wiſh 


that he ſhould appear under a human form, and aſſume 


the figure of an old man, as he is painted in our church- 
es? They would ſay, This is a man. Were He to in- 
veſt himſelf with ſome unknown and celeſtial form, could 
we in a human body ſupport the ſight? The complete 
and unveiled diſplay of even a fingle one of his works on 


the Earth, would be ſufficient to confound our feeble or- 


. For example, if the Earth wheels around its axis, 
as is ſuppoſed, there is not a human being in exiſtence, 
who, from a fixed point in the Heavens, could view the 
rapidity of its motion without horror; for he would be- 
hold rivers, oceans, kingdoms whirling about under his 
feet, with a velocity almoſt thrice as great as that of a 
cannon ball. But even the ſwiftneſs of this diurnal rota- 


a 


Travels through Arabia, by Monſ. d“ Arvieux. 
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tion is a mere nothing: For the rapidity, with which the 


Globe deſcribes its annual circle, and hurls us round the 


Sun, is ſeventy five times greater than that of a bul- 
let ſhot from the cannon. Were it but poſſible for the 
eye to view through the ſkin, the mechaniſm of our own 
body, the ſight would overwhelm us. Durſt we make a 
ſingle movement, if we ſaw our blood circulating, the 
nerves pulling, the lungs blowing, the humours filtrating, 


and all the ' incomprehenſible aſſemblage of fibres, tubes, 


pumps, currents, pivots, which ſuſtain an exiſtence, at 
once ſo frail and ſo preſumptuous ? _ 

Would we wiſh, on the contrary, that GOD ſhould 
manifeſt himſelf in a manner more adapted to his own na- 
ture, by the direct and immediate communication of his 
intelligence, to the excluſion of every intervenient mean? 

Archimedes, Who had a mind capable of ſuch intenſe 
application, as not to be diſturbed from his train of 
thought, by the ſack of Syracuſe, in which he loſt his 
life, went almoſt diſtracted, from the ſimple perception of 
a geometrical truth, of which he ſuddenly caught a glimpſe. 
He was pondering, while in the bath, the means of dif- 
covering the quantity of alloy which a raſcally goldſmith 
had mixed in Hiero's golden erown; and having found it, 
from the analogy of the different weight of his own body, 
when in the water, and out of it, he ſprung from the 
bath, naked as he was, and ran like a madman through 
the ſtreets of Syracuſe, calling out, I have found it! I 
have found it ! | 

When ſome ſtriking truth, or ſome felling e 
happens to lay hold of the audience at a theatre, you ſee 
ſome melted into tears, others almoſt choked with an op- 
preſſed reſpiration, others quite in a tranſport, clapping 


their hands, and ſtamping with their feet; the females in 


the boxes actually fainting away. Were theſe violent 
agitations of ſpirit to go on progreſſively but for a feu 


minutes only, the perſons ſubject to them might loſe their 


reaſon, perhaps their life. What would be the caſe, then. 
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municate himſelf to us in a mortal body ? GOD haz 
placed us at a ſuitable diſtance from his infinite Majeſty ; 
near enough to have a perception of it, but not ſo neat 
as to be annihilated by it. He veils his intelligence from 
us under the forms of matter ; and He reſtores our con. 
fidence reſpecting the movements of the material world 
by the ſentiment of his intelligence. If at any time He 
is pleaſed ta communicate himſelf in a more intimate 
manner, it is not through the channel of haughty Science, 
but through that of aur virtue, He diſcloſes himlelt to 
the ſimple, and hides his face from the proud. 

But, it is aſked, * What made GOD ? Why ſhould 
« there be a God?” Am I to call in queſtion his exiſt. 
ence, becauſe I am incapable of comprehending his ori- 


gin? This ſtyle of reaſoning would enable us to conclude, 


that man does not exiſt ; For, Who made men? Why 
ſhould there be men? Why am I in the world in the 
eighteenth century ? Why did I not arrive in ſome of the 
ages which went before? And, Wherefore ſhould 1 not 
be here in thoſe which are to come? The exiſtence of 
GOD is at all times neceſſary, and that of Man is but 


contingent. Nay, this is not all; the exiſtence of Man 


is the only exiſtence apparently e ee in the order 
eſtabliſhed upon the Earth. Many iſlands have been diſ- 
covered without inhabitants, which preſented abodes the 
moſt enchanting, from the diſpoſition of the valleys, of 
the waters, of the woods, of the animals. Man alone de- 
ranges the plans of Nature; He diverts the current from 
the fountain; he digs into the fide of the hill; he ſets 
the foreſt on fire; he maſſacres without mercy every 


ching that breathes; every where he degrades the Earth, 


which could do very well without him, 
The harmony of this Globe would be partially deſtroy- 
ed, perhaps entirely ſo, were but the ſmalleſt, and, ſeem- 


_ ingly, moſt inſignificant, genus of plants to be ſuppreſled; 


for its inen would leave a certain a ſpace of ground 


deſtitute of verdure, and thereby rob of its nouriſhment 
the ſpecies of inſe& which there found the fupport of 
life. The deſtruction of the inſect, again, would involve 
that of the ſpecies of bird, which in theſe alone finds the 
food proper for their young ; and ſo on to infinity. The, 
total ruin of the vegetable and animal kingdams might 
take its riſe from the failure of a ſingle moſs, as we may 
ſee that of an edifice commence in a ſmall crevice. But 
if the Human Race exiſted not, it would be impoſſible to 
ſuppaſe that any thing had been deranged : Every brook, 
every plant, every animal, would always he in its place, 
Indolent and haughty Philoſopher, who preſumeſt to de. 
mand of Nature, wherefqre there ſhould be a God, why de. 
mandeſt thou nat rather wherefore there ſhould be men? 

All his Works ſpeak of their AUTHOR, The plain 
which gradually eſcapes from my eye, and the capacious 
vault of Heaven which incompaſſes me on every ſide, 
convey to me an idea of his immenſity ; the fruits ſuſ- 
pended on the bough within reach of my hand, announce 
his providential care; the voice of the tempeſt proclaims 
his power ; the conſtant revolution of the ſeaſons diſplays 
his wiſdom ; the variety of proviſion which his bounty 
makes, in every climate, for the wants of every thing 
that lives, the ſtately port of the foreſts, the ſoft verdure 
of the meadow, the grouping of plants, the perfume and 
enamel of flowers, an infinite multitude of harmonies, 
known and unknown, are the magnificent languages which 
ſpeak of HIM to all men, in a thouſand and a thouſand 
different dialects, | Ne, 

Nay, the very order of Nature is ſuperfluous: GOD 
is the only Being whom diſorder invokes, and whom hu- 
man weakneſs announces, In order to attain the know]. 
edge of his attributes, we need only to have a feeling of 
our own imperfections. Oh! how ſublime is that prayer,“ 


* See Flacourt's Hiſtory of the Iſland of Madagaſcar, chap. xliv. page 
332, You will there find this prayer, embarrafſed with many circumlocu- 
tions, but conveying the meaning which 1 have expreſſed, It is wondertule 
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how congenial to the heart of Man, and ſtill in uſe a. 
mong People whom ve preſume to call Savages ! * 0 
Eternal! Have mercy upon me, becauſe I am paſſing 


away: O Infinite] becauſe Iam but a ſpeck ; O Moſt 


„ Mighty! becauſe ] am weak: O Source of Life! 
* becauſe I draw nigh to the grave ; : O Onmniſcient! 
Ga becauſe I am in darkneſs: O All bounteous ! becauſe 

I am poor: O All ſufficient! becauſe I am nothing.“ 

Man has given nothing to himſelf : He has received 
all. And He who planted the ear, ſhall He not 
hear ? He who formed the eye, ſhall He not ſee ? He 
* who teacheth Man knowledge, ſhall not he know ?” 
I ſhould conſider myſelf as offering an inſult to the un- 
derſtanding of my Reader, and ſhould derange the plan 
of my Work, were I to inſiſt longer on the proofs of the 
exiſtence of GOD, It remains that I reply to the objec- 
tions raiſed againſt his goodneſs. | 

It needs muſt be, we are told, that the God of Nature 


ſhould differ from the God of Religion, for their Laws 


are contradictory. This is juſt the ſame thing with ſay- 
ing, that there is one God of metals, another. God of 

lants, and another of animals, becauſe all theſe beings 
are ſubjected to laws peculiar to themfelves. Nay, in all 
the kingdoms of Nature, the genera and the ſpecies have 
other Laws beſides, which are particular to them, and 
which, in many caſes, are in oppoſition among them- 
ſelves ; but thoſe different Laws conſtitute the happineſs 
of each ſpecies in particular ; and they concur, in one 
grand combination, in a moſt admirable manner, to pro- 
mote the general felicity. 

The Laws which govern Man are derived from the 
fame plan of Wiſdom which has conſtructed the Univerſe. 


ty range that Negroes ſhould have diſcovered all the attributes of Deity 
in the imperfeQions of Man, It is with juſt reaſon that the Divine Wit: 
dom has faid of itſelf, that it reſted on all nations: Et in omni terra ſieti, & 
in omni populo; & in omni populo pri matum habui. In every land among 
every people, I fixed my ſtation ; and obtained the chief place amydlt the 


Nations. Ecc1xs, chap. xxiv. 2 
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Man is not a [being of nature perfectly Suiple⸗ Virtue; 
which ought to be the great object of his purſuit on the 
Earth, is an effort which he makes over himſelf, for the 
good of Mankind, in the view of pleaſing GOD only. It 
propoſes to him, on the one hand, the Divine Wiſdom 
as a model ; and preſents to him, on the other, the moſt 
ſecure and unerring path to his own happineſs. Study 
Nature, and you will perceive that nothing can be more 
adapted to the felicity of Man and that Virtue carries her 
reward in her boſom, even in this world. A man's con- 
tinency and temperance ſecure his health; contempt of 
riches and glory, his repoſe: And confidence in GOD, 
his fortitude. What can be more adapted to the con- 
dition of a creature expoſed to ſo much miſery, than 
modeſty and humility. Whatever the revolutions of life 
may be, he has no farther fear of falling, when he has 
taken his ſeat on the loweſt ſtep. 

Let us not complain that GOD has made an unfair 
diſtribution of his gifts, when we ſee the abundance and 
the ſtate in which ſome bad men live. Whatever is on 
the Earth moſt uſeful, moſt beautiful, and the beſt, in 
every kind of thing, is within the reach of every man. 
Obſcurity is much better than glory, and virtue than 
talents. The Sun, a little field, a wife and children, are 
ſufficient to ſupply a conſtant ſucceſſion of pleaſures to 
him, Muſt he have luxuries too? A flower preſents 
him colours more lovely than the pearl dragged from the 
abyſſes of the Ocean; and a burning coal on his hearth 
has a brighter luſtre, and, beyond all diſpute, is infinite- 
ly more uſeful, than the famous gem which 1 88 on 
the head of the Grand Mogul. | 

After all, What did GOD owe to every n man ? Water 
from the fountain, a little fruit, wool to clothe him, as 
much land as he is able to cultivate with his own hands. 
So much for the wants of his body. As to thoſe of the 
foul, it is ſufficient - for him to poſſeſs, in infancy, the 
love of his parents; in maturity, that of his wife; in old 
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age, the gratitude of his children; at all feafons, the 
good will of his neighbours, the number of whom is re-. 
ſtricted to four or five, according to the extent and form 
of his domain; ſo much knowledge of the Globe as he 
ean acquire by rambling, half a day, ſo as to get home 
to his own bed at night, or, at moſt, to the extremity of 
his domeſtic horizon; ſuch a ſenſe of Providence as Na. 
ture beſtows on all men, and which will ſpring up in his 
heart fully as well after he has made the circuit of his 
Held, as after returning from a voyage round the World, 
With corporeal enjoyments, and mental gratifications 
like theſe, he ought to be content; whatever he deſires 
beyond theſe, is above his wants, and inconſiſtent with 
the diſtributions of Nature. It is. impoſſible. for him to 
acquire ſuperfluity but by the ſacrifice of ſome. necellary 
public conſideration he muſt purchaſe at the price of do- 
meſtic happineſs; and a name in the world of Science, 
by renouncing his repoſe. Beſides, thoſe honours, thoſe 
attendants, thoſe riches, that ſubmiſſion which men ſo 
eagerly hunt after, Are deſired unjuſtly. A man cannot 
obtain them but by plundering and enſlaving his fellow 
citizens. The acquiſition. of them expoſes to incredible 
labour and anxiety, the poſſeſſion is diſturbed by inceſ. 
. fant care, and privation tears the heart with regret. By 
pretended bleſſings ſuch as theſe, health, reaſon, con- 
ſcience, all is depraved and loft. They are as fatal to 
Empires as to families: It was neither by labour, nor in- 
digence; no, not even by wars, that the Roman Empire 
fell into ruin; but by the accumulated pleaſures, knowl: 
edge, and luxury of the whole Earth. 
Virtuous perſons, in truth, are ſometitnes Jeflimte not 
only of the bleſſings. of Society, but of thoſe of Nature: 
To this I anſwer, that their calatnities frequently are pro- 
ductive of unſpeakable benefit to them. When perſecut- 
ed by the world, they are frequently, they are uſually, in 
cited to engage in ſome illuſtrious career. Affliction is 
the path of great talents, or, at leaſt, that of great virtues, 
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which are infinitely preferable. © It is not in your pow- 
« er,” ſaid Marcus Aurelius, © to be a Naturaliſt, a Poet, 

« an Orator, a Mathematician ; but it is in your power 
© to be a virtuous man, which is the beſt of all.” 

I have remarked, belides, that no tyranny ſtarts up, 
of whatever kind, reſpecting either facts or opinions, 
but a rival tyranny inſtantly ſtarts up in oppoſition, 
which counterbalances it; ſo that virtue finds a protec- 
tion from the very efforts made by vice to oppreſs and 
cruſh it. The good man frequently ſuffers : It is admit- 
ted ; but if Providence were to interpoſe for his relief, as 
fon as he needed it, Providence would be at his diſpoſal ; 
in other words, Man would have the direction of his 
MAKER. e virtue, in this caſe, would merit no 
praiſe: But rarely does it happen that the virtuous man 
does not ſooner or later behold the downfall of bis tyrant. 
Or ſuppoſing the worſt that can happen, that he falls a 
victim to tyranny, the boundary of all his woes is death. 
GOD could owe Man nothing. He called him from 
nonexiſtence into life; in withdrawing life, He only re- 
fumes what He gave: We have nothing whereof to com- 
plain, | 

An entire reſignation to the will of GOD ought, in ev- 
ery ſituation, to ſoothe the ſoul to peace. But if the il- 
luſions of a vain world ſhould chance to ruffle our ſpirit, 
let me ſuggeſt a conſideration which may go far toward 
reſtoring our tranquillity. When any thing in the order 
of Nature bears hard upon us; and inſpires miſtruſt of its 
AUTHOR, let us ſuppoſe an order of things contrary to 
that which galls us, and we ſhall find a multitude of con- 
ſequences reſulting from this hypotheſis, which would in- 
volve much greater evils than thoſe whereof we complain. 
We may employ the contrary method, when ſome imag- 
ary plan of human perfection would attempt to ſeduce 
us. We have but to ſuppoſe its exiſtence, in order to ſee 
innumerable abſurd conſequences ſpring up out of it. 
This twofold method, employed frequently by Socrates, 
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946 STUBIES OF NATURE, 
rendered him victorious over all the ſophiſts of his time, 
and may ſtill be ſucceſsfully employed to confute thoſe 
of the age in which we live. It is at once a rampart 
which defends our feeble reaſon, and a battery which ley. 
els with the duſt all the deluſion of human opinions. If 
you, wiſh to juſtify the order of Nature, it is ſufficient to 
deviate from it; and, in order to refute all human ſyſtems, 
nothing more is neceſſary than to admit them. 
For example, complaints are made of death: But if men 
were not to die, what would become of their poſterity ? 
Long before now there would not have been room for them 
on the face of the Earth. Death, therefore, is a benefit. 
Men complain of the neceſſity of labouring: But unleſs 
they laboured, how could they paſs their time? The re- 
putedly happy of the age, thoſe who have nothing to do, 


are at a loſs how to employ it. Labour, therefore, is a 


benefit. Men envy the beaſts the inſtinct which guides 
them : But if, from their birth, they knew, like them, all 
that they ever are to know, what ſhould they do in the 
World ? They would ſaunter through it without intereſt, 
and without curioſity. Ignorance, therefore, is a benefit. 

The other ills of Nature are equally neceſſary, Pain of 
body, and vexation of ſpirit, which ſo frequently croſs 
the path of life, are barriers erected by the hand of Na- 
ture, to prevent our deviating from her Laws. But for 
pain, bodies would be broken to pieces on the lighteſt 
ſhock : But for chagrin, ſo frequently the companion of 
our enjoyments, the mind would become the victim of 
every fickly appetite. Diſeaſes are the efforts of temper- 
ament to purge off ſome noxious humour, Nature em- 
ploys diſeaſe not to deſtroy the body, but to preſerve it. 


In every caſe, it is the conſequence of ſome violation of 


her Laws, phyſical' or moral. The remedy is frequently 


obtained by leaving her to act in her own way. The reg- 


imen of aliments reſtores our health of body, and that of 
men, tranquillity of mind. Whatever may be the opin- 
ions Which diſturb our repoſe in ſociety, they almoſt al- 
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ways vaniſh into air in ſolitude. Sleep itſelf ſimply diſ- 
pels our chagrin more gently, and more infallibly, than a 
book of morals. If our diſtreſſes are immoveable, and 
ſuch as break our reſt, they may be mitigated by having 
recourſe to GOD. Here is the central point toward 
which all the paths of human life converge. Proſperity, 
at all ſeaſons, invites us to his preſence, but advertſiy 
leaves us no choice, It is the means which GOD em- 
ploys to force us to take refuge in Himſelf alone. But 
for this voice, which addreſſes itſelf to every one of us, 
we ſhould ſoon forget Him, eſpecially in the tumult of 
great cities, where ſo many fleeting intereſts claſh with 
thoſe which are eternal, and where ſo many ſecond cauſes 
{wallow up all attention to the FIRST. 

As to the evils of Society, they are no part of the plan 
of Nature; but thoſe very evils demonſtrate the exiſtence 
of another order of things : For is it natural to imagine, 
that the BEING good and juſt, who has diſpoſed every 
thing on the Earth to promote the happineſs of Man, 
will permit him to be deprived of it, without puniſhing 
the wretch who dared to countera& his gracious deſigns ? 
Will He do nothing in behalf of the virtuous, but unfor- 
tunate, man, whoſe conſtant ſtudy was to pleaſe Him, 
when He has loaded with bleflings ſo many miſcreants 
who abuſe them? After having diſplayed a bounty which 
has met with no return, will He fail in executing neceſ- 
ſary juſtice ? | 

* But,” we are told, every thing dies with us. Here 
'* we ought to believe our own experience; we Were 

nothing before our birth, and we ſhall be nothing after 
death.“ I adopt the analogy ; but if I take my point 
of compariſon from the moment when I was nothing, and 
when I came into exiſtence, What becomes of this argu- 
ment ꝰ Is: not one poſitive proof better than all the nega- 
tive proofs in the world ? You conclude from an unknown 
paſt to an unknowrf future, to perpetuate the nothingneſs 
ef Man; and I, for my part, deduce my conſequence 
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from the preſent, which 1 know, to the future, which 1 
do not know, as an aſſurance of this future exiſtence, I 


proceed on the preſumption of a goodneſs and a juſtice 


to come, from the inſtances of goodneſs and juſtice which 
I actually ſee diffuſed over the Uniyerſe. 

Beſides, if we have, in our preſent ſtate, the deſire and 
the preſentiment only of a life to come; and if no one 
ever returned thence to give us information concernin 
it, the reaſon is, a proof more ſenſible would be incon- 
ſiſtent with the nature of our preſent life on the Earth. 
Evidence on this point muſt involve the ſame inconve- 
niences with that of the exiſtence. of GOD. Were we 
aſſured by ſome ſenſible demonſtration, that a world to 
come was prepared for us, I have the fulleſt conviRtion 
that all the purſuits of this world would from that inſtant 
be abandoned. This perſpective of a divine felicity, here 
below, would throw us into a lethargig rapture. 

I recolle& that on my return to France, in a veſſel 
which had been on a voyage to India, as ſoon as the ſail- 
ors had perfectly diſtinguiſhed the land of their native 
country, they became, in a great meaſure, incapable of 
attending to the buſineſs of the ſhip. Some looked at it 
wiſtfully, without the power of minding any other object; 
others dreſſed themſelves in their beſt clothes, as if they 
had been going that moment to diſembark ; ſome talked 
to themſelves, and others wept. As we approached. the 
diſorder of their minds increaſed, As they had been ab- 
ſent ſeveral years, there was no end to their admiration of 


the verdure of the hills, of the foliage of the trees, and 


even of the rocks which ſkirted the ſhore, covered over 
with ſeaweeds and moſſes; as if all theſe objetts had been. 
perfectly new to them, T he church ſpires of the villa- 
ges where they were born, which they diſtinguiſhed at a 
diſtance up the country, and which they named one after 
another, filled them with tranſports of delight. But when 
the veſſel entered the port, and when they ſaw on the 


quays, their friends, their fathers, their mothers, thei 
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wives aa their children, ſtretching out their arms to them 
with tears of joy, and calling them by their names, it was 
no longer poſlible to retain a ſingle man on board; they 
all ſprung aſhore, and it became neceſſary, according to 
the cuſtom of the port, to employ another ſet of mariners 
to bring the veſſel to her moorings. 

What, then, would be the caſe, were we indulged with 
a ſenſible diſcovery of that Heavenly Country, inhabited 
by thoſe who are moſt dear to us, and who alone are moſt 
worthy of our ſublime affections? All the laborious and 
vain ſolicitudes of a preſent life would come to an end. 
The paſſage from the one world to the other being in ev- 
ery man's power, the gulf would be quickly ſhot : But 
Nature has involved it in abſcurity, and has planted doubt 
and apprehenſion to guard the paſſage. 

It would appear, we are told by ſome, that the idea of 
the immortality of the ſoul, could ariſe only from the 
ſpeculations of men of genius, who, conſidering the com- 
bination of this Univerſe, and the connexion which preſ- 
ent ſcenes have with thoſe which preceded them, muſt 
have thenee concluded, that they had a neceſſary connex- 
ion with futurity ; or elſe, that this idea of immortality 
was introduced by Legiſlators, in a ſtate of poliſhed ſo- 
ciety, as furniſhing a diſtant hope, tending to conſole 
Mankind under the preſſure of their political injuſtice. 
But, if this were the caſe, how could it have found its way 
into the deſerts, and entered the head of a Negro, of a 
Caraib, of a Patagonian, of a Tartar? How could it have 
been diffuſed, at once, over the iſlands of the South Seas, 
and over L plant; over the yoluptuous regions of Alta, 
and the rude Climates of North America; among the in- 
habitants of Paris, and thoſe of the new Hebrides ? How 
is it poſſible that ſo many Nations, ſeparated by vaſt O- 
ceans, ſo different in manners and in language, ſhould 
have unanimouſly adopted one opinion ; Nations which 
frequently affect, from national animoſity, a deviation 
from the moſt trivial cuſtoms of their neighbours x 
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All believe in the immortality of the ſoul. | Whence 
could they have derived a belief ſo flatly contradiQed by 
their daily experience? They every day ſee their friends 

» die; but the day never comes when any one reappears, 
In vain do they carry victuals to their tombs ; in vain do 
they ſuſpend, with tears, on the boughs of the adjoining 
trees, the objects which in life were moſt dear to them; 
neither theſe teſtimonies of an inconſolable friendſhip, 
nor the vows of conjugal affection, challenged by their 
drooping mates, nor the lamentations of their dear chil. 
dren, poured out over the earth which covers their re. 
mains, can bring them back from the land of ſhadows. 
What do they expect for themſelves, from a life to come, 
who expreſs all this unavailing regret over the aſhes of 
their departed favourites? There is no proſpett ſo inimi- 
cal to the intereſts of moſt men; for ſome, having lived a 
life of fraud, or of violence, have reaſon to apprehend a 
Rate of puniſhment ; others, having been oppreſſed in this 
world, might juſtly fear, that the life to come was to be 
regulated conformably to the ſame deſtiny which preſided 
over that which they are going to leave. 

Shall we be told, It is pride which cheriſhes this fond 
opinion in their breaſts ? What, is it pride that induces a 
wretched Negro, in the Weſt Indies, to hang himſelf, in 
the hope of returning to his own country, where a ſecond 
ſtate of ſlavery awaits him? Other Nations, ſuch as the 
iſlanders of Taiti, reſtrict the hope of this immortality, to 
a renovation of preciſely the ſame life which they are go- 
ing to leave. Ah! the paſlions preſent to Man far dit- 
ferent plans of felicity ; and the miſeries of his exiſtence, 
and the illumination of his reaſon, would long ago have 
deſtroyed the life that is, had not the hope of a life to. 
come been, in the human breaſt, the reſult of a ſupernatur- 
al feeling. 

But wherefore is man the only one of all animals ſub- 
jected to other evils than thoſe of Nature? Wheretore 
ſhould he have been abandoned to himſelf, 3 as he 
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is to go aſtray ? He is, therefore, the victim of ſome ma- 
lignant Being. 5 
It is the provinee of Religion to take us up where Phi. 
toſophy leaves us. The nature of the ills which we en. 
dure, unfolds their origin. If man renders himſelf un- 
| happy, it is becauſe he would, himſelf, be the arbiter of 
his own felicity. Man is a god in exile. The reign of 
Saturn, the Golden Age, Pandora's box, from which if- 
ſued every evil, and at the bottom of which hope alone re- 
mained ; a thouſand fimilar allegories, diffuſed over all 
Nations, atteſt the felicity, and the fall, of a firſt Man. 

But there is no need to have recourſe to foreign teſti- 
monies. We carry the moſt unqueſtionable evidence in 
ourſelves. The beauties of Nature bear witneſs to the 
exiſtence of GOD, and the miſeries of Man confirm the 
truths of Religion. There exiſts not a ſingle animal but 
what is lodged, clothed, fed, by the hand of Nature, with- 
out care, and almoſt without labour. Man alone, from 
his birth upward, is overwhelmed with calamity. Firſt, 
he is born naked; and poſſeſſed of ſo little inſtinct, that 
if the mother who bare him, were not to rear him for ſev- 
eral years, he would periſh of hunger, of heat, or of cold. 
He knows nothing but from the experience of his pa- 
rents. They are under the neceſſity of finding him a 
place where to lodge, of weaving garments for him, of 
providing his food for eight or ten years. Whatever en- 
comiums may have been paſſed on certain countries for 
their tertlity, and the mildneſs of their climate, I know 
of no one in which ſubſiſtence of the ſimpleſt kind does 
not coſt Man both ſolicitude and labour. In India, he 
muſt have a roof over his head to ſhelter him from the 
heat, from the rains, and from the inſects. There, too, 
he muſt cultivate rice, weed it, threſh it, ſhell it, dreſs it. 
The banana, the moſt uſeful of all the vegetables of thoſe 
countries, ſtands in need of being watered, and of being 
hedged round, to ſecure it from the attacks of the wild 
beaſts by night. Magazines muſt likewiſe be provided, 
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for the. preſervation of proviſions during thoſe ſeafond | 
when the Earth produces nothing. When Man has thus 
collected around him every thing neceſſary to a quiet and 
comfortable life, ambition, jealouſy, avarice, gluttony, in- 
continency, or languor, take poſſeſſion of his heart. He 
periſhes almoſt always the victim of his own paſſions, 
Undoubtedly, to have ſunk thus below the level of the 
beaſts, Man muſt have aſpired at an EN with the 
Dz1ry. | 

Wretched mortals! Seek your happineſs in virtue, and 
you will have no ground of complaint againſt Nature, 
Deſpiſe that uſeleſs knowledge, and thoſe unreaſonable 
prejudices, which have corrupted. the Earth, and which 
every age ſubverts in its turn. Love thoſe Laws which 
are eternal. Your deſtiny is not abandoned to chance, 
nor to. miſchievous demons. Recal thoſe times, the re- 
collection of which is ſtill freſh among all Nations. The 
brute creation every where found the means of ſupport- 
ing life ; Ron alone had neither aliment, nor n nor 
inſtinct. 

Divine 8 left Man to himſelf, in order to bring 
him back to GOD. She ſcattered her bleſſings over the 
whole Earth that, in order to gather them, he might ex- 
plore every different region of it; that he might expand 
his reaſon by the inſpection of her works, and that he 
might become enamoured of her from a ſenſe of her bene- 
fits. She placed between herſelf and him, harmleſs pleaſ- 
ures, rapturous diſcoveries, pure delights and endleſs 
hopes, in order to lead him to herſelf, ſtep by ſtep, 
through the path of knowledge and happineſs. She fen- 
ced his way on both ſides, by fear, by languor, by remorſe, 
by pain, by all the ills of life, as boundaries deſtined to 
prevent him from wandering and loſing himſelf. The 
mother, thus, ſcatters fruit along the ground to induce her 
child to learn to walk; ſhe keeps at a little diſtance; 
ſmiles to him, calls him, ſtretches out her arms towards 
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kim : But if * happens to fall, ſhe flies to his ah, 
ſhe wipes away his tears, and comforts him, 


Thus Providence interpoſes for the relief of Man, ſup- 


plying his wants in a thouſand extraordinary ways. What 
would have become of him in the earlieſt ages, had he 
been abandoned to his own reaſon, ſtill unaided by experi- 


ence? Where found he corn, which at this day conſti- 


tutes a principal part of the food of ſo many Nations, and 
which the Earth, while it ſpontaneouſly produces all ſorts 
of plants, no where exhibits ? Who taught him agricul- 
ture, an art ſo ſimple, that the moſt ſtupid of Mankind is 
capable of learning it, and yet ſo ſublime, that the moſt 
intelligent of animals never can pretend to practiſe it ? 
There is ſcarcely an animal but what ſupports its life by 
vegetables, but what has daily experience of their repro- 
duction, and which does not employ, in queſt of thoſe 
that ſuit them, many more combinations than would have 
been neceſſary for reſowing them. 

But, On what did Man himſelf ſubſiſt, till an Is or a 
Ceres revealed to him this bleſſing of the ſkies ? Who 
ſhewed him, in the firſt ages of the World, the original 
fruits of the orchard, ſcattered over the foreſts, and the 
alimentary roots concealed in the boſom of the Earth ? 
Muſt he not, a thouſand times, have died of hunger, be- 
fore he had collected a ſufficiency to ſupport life, or of 
poiſon, before he had learned to ſele&, or ef fatigue and 
reſtleſſneſs, before he had formed round his habitation 
graſs plots and arbours ? This art, the image of creation, 
was reſerved for that Being alone who bare the impreſ- 
fon of the Divinity. 

If Providence had abandoned Man to himſelf, on pro- 
ceeding from the hands of the Creator, What would have 
become of him ? Could he have ſaid to the plains, Ye 
unknown foreſts, ſhew me the fruits which are my inher- 
itance ? Earth, open, and diſcloſe, in the roots buried un- 
der thy ſurface, my deſtined aliment ? Ye plants, on 
which my life depends, manifeſt to me your qualities, and 
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ſupply the inſtinct which Nature has denied? Could he 


- have had recourſe, in his diſtreſs to the compaſſion of the 
| beaſts, and, ready to periſh with hunger, have ſaid to the 
cow, Take me into the number of thy children, and let 
me fhare, with thy offspring, the produce of one of thy 
fuperfluous teats ? When the breath of the North wind 


made him ſhiver with cold, Would the wild goat and timid 
ſheep have run at his call to warm him with their fleeces ? 
Wandering, without a protector, and without an aſylum, 
when he heard by night the howlings of ferocious animals 
demanding their prey, Could he have made ſupplication 
to the generous dog, and ſaid to him, Be thou my de- 


fender, and I will make thee my ſave ? Who could have 


ſubjected to his authority ſo many animals which ſtood 
m no need of him, which ſurpaſſed him in cunning, in 
fpeed, in ſtrength, unleſs the hand which, notwithſtanding 
his fall, deftined him Rftilt to empire, had humbled their 
heads to the obedience of his will? 

How was it poſbble for 5 with a reaſon leſs 1k. 
ble than their inſtin&, to rafſe himſelf up to the very 
Heavens, to meaſure the courſe of the ſtars, to croſs the 
Ocean, to call down the thunder, to imitate moſt of the 
Works and appearances of Nature ? We are ſtruck with 
aſtoniſhment at theſe things now ; but I am much rather 


_ aſtoniſhed, that a ſenſe of Deity ſhould have ſpoken to 
his heart, long before a comprehenſion of the Works of 
Nature had perfefted his underſtanding. View him in the 


ſtate of nature, engaged in perpetual war with the ele- 
ments, with beaſts of prey, with his fellow creatures, 
with himſelf ; frequently reduced to ſituations of ſubjec- 
tion which no other animal could poſhbly ſupport ; and 
he is the only being who diſcovers, in the very depth of 
miſery, the character of infinity, and the reſtleſſneſs of im- 
mortality. He erects trophies ; he engraves the record 
of his achievements on the bark of trees ; he celebrates 
his funeral obſequies, and puts reverence on the aſhes of 
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his 8 from whom he has received an inheritance 
* ſo fatal. 

He is inceſſantly agitated by the rage of love or of ven- 
geance. When he is not the victim of his fellow men, 
he is their tyrant : And he alone knows that Juſtice and 
Goodneſs govern the World, and that Virtue exalts Man 
to Heaven. He receives, from his cradle, none of the 
preſents of Nature, no foft fleece, no plumage, no defen- 
five armour, no tool, for a life ſo painful and ſo labort- 
ous; and he is the only being who invites the Gods to his 
birth, to his nuptials, and to his funeral obſequies. 

However far he may have been miſled by extravagant 
opinions, whenever he is ſtruck by unexpected burſts of 
Joy or grief, his ſoul, by an involuntary movement, takes 
refuge in the boſom of Deity. He cries out: Ah, my 
GOD ! He raifes to Heaven fuppliant hands, and eyes 
bathed with tears, in hope of there finding a Father. Ah! * 
the wants of Man bear witneſs to the providence of a Su- 
preme Being. He has made Man feeble and ignorant, on- 
ly that he may ftay himſelf on his ſtrength, and illumin- 
ate himſelf by his light ; and fo far is it from being true, 
that chance, or malignant ſpirits, domineer over a World, 
where every thing concurred to deſtroy a creature ſo 
wretched, his preſervation, his enjoyments, and his em- 
pire, demonſtrate, that, at all times, a beneficent GOD 
has been the friend, and the proteRor of human life, 
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' | OBJECTIONS AGAINST THE METHODS OF OUR REA. 
SON, AND THE PRINCIPLES OF OUR SCIENCES. 


J Have diſplayed, from the beginning of this Work, 
the immenſity of the ſtudy of Nature. I there propoſed 
new plans, to aſſiſt us in forming an idea of the order 
which ſhe has eſtabliſhed in all her various kingdoms.: 
But, checked by my own incapacity, all that I could pre- 
ſume to promiſe was, to trace a ſlight ſketch of what ex- 
iſts in the vegetable order. However, before I proceed- 
ed to lay down new principles on this ſubject, I thought 
myſelf called upon to refute the prejudices which the 
World, and our Sciences themſelves, might have diffuſed 
over Nature, in the minds of my Readers, I have, ac- 
cordingly, exhibited a faint repreſentation of the goodneſs 
of Providence to the age in which we live, and the objec- 
tions which have been raiſed againſt it. I have replied to 
thoſe objections, i in the ſame order in which I had ſtated 
them, pointing out, as I went along, the wonderful har- 
mony which prevails in the diſtribution of the Globe a- 
bandoned, as ſome would have it, to the ſimple Laws of 
motion and of chance. 

I have preſented a new 1 of the courſes of the 
Tides, of the motion of the Earth in the Ecliptic, and of 
the Univerſal Deluge : And I am now going to attack, in 
my turn, the methods of our Reaſon, and the Elements of 
our Sciences, before I proceed to lay down ſome princt- 
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ples, which may indicate to us a certain path to the dif- 
covery of Truth. 

But let it be underſtood, that if in the courſe of this 
Work, and particularly in this article, I have combated 
our natural Sciences, it is only ſo far as ſyſtem is con- 


cerned : I give them full credit on the fide of obſervation. 
Beſides, I highly reſpe& the perſons who devote them- 


ſelves to the purſuit of Science. I know nothing 1 in the 
world more eſtimable, next to the virtuous man, than the 
man of real knowledge, if, however, it be poſſible to ſep- 
arate the Sciences from Virtue. What ſacrifices and pri- 
- vations does not the cultivation of them demand! While 
the herd of Mankind is growing rich and renowned by 
agriculture, commerce, navigation and the arts, it has been 
frequently ſeen, that thoſe who cleared the way for all the 
reſt, lived in indigence themſelves, unknown to, and dif- 
regarded by, their contemporaries. The man of Science, 
like the torch, illuminates all around m and remains 
himſelf in obſcurity. 
I have attacked, then, neither the Learned, 3 1 
honour, nor the Sciences, which have been my conſola- 
tion through life; but had time permitted, I would have 
diſputed every inch of ground with our methods and our 
ſyſtems. They have thrown us into ſuch a variety of ab- 
ſurd opinions, in every branch of ſcientific reſearch, that, 
I do not heſitate to affirm, our Libraries, at this day, con- 
tain more of error than of information. Nay, I could 
venture to wager, that were you to introduce a blind man- 
into the King's Library, and let him take out any book 


* The word in the original is, a Quinze vingt. The Quinze vingt at Pa- 
ris is a royal foundation of Saint Louis, for the relief of fifteen ſcore, that is, 
three hundred blind perſons : Hence, in the Pariſian phraſe, any one, in 
general, afflicted with the want of fight, is denominated a Quinze vingt. 

The King's Library is another eſtabliſhment, which reflects the higheſt 
honour on the French Government. It was founded by the ſamous Car- 
dinal de Richlieu; who, however, transferred the credit of it to the Prince, 
The building is erected in the very centre of the Metropolis, and contains a 
moſt magnificent collection of books and manuſcripts, in all languages, and 
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at a venture, the firſt page of that book on which he may 
chance to lay his hand, ſhall contain an error. How 
many probabilities ſhould 1 have in my favour, among 
romance writers, poets, mythologiſts, hiſtorians, panegyr- 
iſts, moraliſts, naturaliſts of ages paſt, and metaphyſicians 
of all ages and of all countries? There 1s, in truth, a 
very ſimple method to check the miſchief which their o- 
pinions might produce; it is to arrange all the books 
which contraditt themſelves; by the fide of each other; 

as theſe are, in every walk of literature, almoſt infinite in 
number, the reſult of human knowledge, as far as they 
convey it, will be reduced almoſt to nothing. 

By our very methods of acquiring knowledge, we are 
deluded into error, Furſt, to ſucceed in the ſearch of 
Truth, we ought to be entirely exempted from the influ. 
ence of paſſion ; and yet, from our earlieſt infancy, the 
Paſſions are wiltully ſet afloat, and thus reaſon receives an 
improper bias from the yery firſt, This maxim is laid 
down as the fundamental baſis of all conduR, and of all 
opinion, Make your fortune. The effect of this is, we no 
longer prize any thing but what has ſome relation to this 
appetite. Even natural truths vaniſh out of ſigbt, be- 
cauſe we no longer contemplate Nature, except 1n ma- 
chines or books. 

In order to our believing in GOD, ſome perſon of 
conſequence muſt aſſure us there is one. If Fenelon ſays 
it is ſo, we admit it, becauſe Fenelon was preceptor to the 
Duke of Burgundy, an Archbiſhop, a man of quality, and 
addreſſed by the title of My Lord. We are fully con- 
vinced of the exiſtence of GOD by the arguments of 
Fenelon, becauſe his credit reflects ſome upon ourſelves. 
I do not mean to affirm, however, that his virtue contrib- 


relative to every art and ſcience; of drawings, models, mathematical in- 
Rruments, &c. It is opened on certain days of the week, and for a con- 
fiderable part of the day, for the inſpection and uſe of ſtrangers as well as 
natives. And, even in Paris, I ſaw no petty officer, on duty at the Libra- 
ry, hold out his hand for a fee. H. H. 


uted nothing to the force of his reaſoning : But no far. 
ther than as it ſtands in connexion with his reputation and 
his fortune ; for were we to meet this ſame virtue in a 
water porter, its luſtre would fade in our eyes. To no 
purpoſe would ſuch a one furniſh proofs of the exiſtence 
of a GOD, more unanſwerable than all the ſpeculations 
of Philoſophy, in a life labouring under contempt, hard, 
poor, laborious, exhibiting uniform probity and fortitude, + 
and paſſed in perfect reſignation to the will of the Su- 
preme : Theſe teſtimonies ſo poſitive, are of no conſider- 
ation at all with us; we eſtimate their importance from 
the celebrity which they have acquired. Let ſome Em- 
peror be diſpoſed to adopt the Philoſophy of this obſcure 
man, his maxims will be immediately extolled in every 
book that is publiſhed, and quoted in every academical 
theſis ; engraved portraits of the Author would decorate 
every pannel, and his buſt in-plaſter of Paris grace every 
_ chimney, he ſhould be an Epictetus, a W a John 
James Rouſſeau. 

But ſhould a period come, in which aroſe men, of as 
high reputation as theſe, in favour with powerful Princes, 
whoſe intereſt it might be, that there ſhould be no 
GOD, and who, in order to make their court to ſuch 
Princes, denied his exiſtence ; from the ſame effect of our 
education, which engaged us to believe in GOD, on the 
faith of Fenelon, Epictetus, Socrates and John James 
Rouſſeau, we would renounce our belief, on the credit of 
the others, being men of ſuch high conſideration, and, be- 
ſides, ſo much nearer to us. It is thus our education 
warps us: It diſpoſes us indifferently to preach the Gof- 
pel or the Alcoran, according as our intereſt is concern- 
ed in the one or * the other. | 

Hence aroſe this maxim ſo univerſal and ſo pernicious, 
Prims vivere, deinde philoſophari To live firſt, and 
* ſeek wiſdom afterward.” The man who is not ready 
to give his life in exchange for wiſdom, 1s unworthy of 
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knowing her. uvenal's ſentiment is much more ration · 
al, and deſerves rather to be e be $0 


© erede nefas vitam a pudori: 
Et propter vitam, vivendi perdere cauſas,* 


The blackeſt of crimes, believe it, is to prefer life to 
* honour ; and for the ſake of a few paltry years of mere 
* exiſtence, to ſacrifice that which alone makes life deſir. 


r 


I fay nothing of other prejudices which oppoſe them- 


ſelves to the inveſtigation of truth, ſuch as thoſe of ambi- 


tion, which ſtimulate every one among us to diſtinguiſh 
himſelf; and this can hardly be done except in two ways; 
either by ſubverting maxims the moſt undoubted, and the 
moſt firmly eſtabliſhed, in order to ſubſtitute our own in 
their place; or by making an effort to pleaſe all parties, 


from uniting opinions the moſt contradictory; and this, 


taking the two caſes together, multiplies the ramifications. 
of error to infinity. Truth has, farther, to encounter a 
multitude of other obſtacles on the part of powerful men, 
who can make an advantage of error. I ſhall confine my- 
ſelf to thoſe which are to be imputed to the weakneſs of 
our reaſon, and ſhall examine their influence on our ac- 
quirements in natural knowledge. 

It is eaſy to perceive, that moſt of the Laws which we 
have preſumed to aſſign to Nature, have been deduced 
ſometimes from our weakneſs, ſometimes from our pride. 
I ſhall take a few inſtances, as they happen to occur to my 
thoughts, and which are conſidered as moſt indubitably 
certain, For example, we have ſettled it, that the Sun 
muſt be in the centre of the planets, in order to regulate 


* Imitated thus: 


The worſt of crimes, believe it, generous youth, 
Is to buy life, by ſelling ſacred truth : 

Virtue's the gem of life, the Sage's ſtore ; 

But life is death, when honour is no more, 
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their motion, becauſe, we are under the neceſſity of plac- 
ing ourſelves in the centre of our perſonal concerns, for 
the purpoſe of keeping an eye over them. But if, in the 
caſe of the celeſtial ſpheres, the centre naturally belongs 
to the moſt conſiderable bodies, How comes it about that 
Saturn and Jupiter, which greatly exceed our Globe in 
magnitude; ſhould be at the extremity of our vortex? ? 
As the ſhorteſt road is that which fatigues us leaſt, we 
have taken upon us to conelude, that, in like manner, this 
muſt be the plan of Nature. Conſequently, in order to 
ſpare the Sun a journey of about ninety millions of 
leagues, which he muſt every day perform, in giving us 
light, we ſet the Earth a ſpinning round its own axis. 
It may be ſo; but if the Earth revolves round itſelf, there 
muſt be a great difference in the ſpace paſſed through by 
two cannon balls, ſhot off at the ſame inſtant, the one to- 
ward the Eaſt, and the other toward the Welt ; for the 
br goes along with the motion of the Earth, and the 
ſecond. goes in the oppoſite direction. While both are 
lying in the air, and removing the one from the other, 
each proceeding at the rate of ſix thouſand fathoms in a 
minute, the Earth, during that ſame minute, is outflying 
the firſt, and removing from the ſecond, with a velocity 
which carries it along at the rate of ſixteen thouſand fath- 
oms; this ought to put the point of departure twentytwe 
thouſand. fathom behind the ball which is flying to the 
Weſt, and ten thouſand. fathom before that which is _ 
ing to the Eaſt. 17 
I onse propoſed this diffeulty to a very als Ano 
mer, who conſidered it as almoſt an inſult. He replied, as 
the cuſtom of our Doctors is, that the objection had been 
made long before, and reſolved. At length, as I entreat- 
ed him to have compaſſion on my ignorance, and to. give 
me the ſolution, he retailed to me the pretended experi- 
ment of-a ball dropped from the top of a ſhip's. maſt, 
when under ſail, and which falls on deck cloſe to the 
maſt, notwithſtandiog the ſhip's progreſhve motion. The 
VOL. I. | ITS. fs 
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Earth,“ ſaid he; © carries along, i in like manner, the 76. 
tation of the two balls, in its own movement. - Were 
_ * they to be ſhot off in a perpendicular” direftion, they 
4 would fall back preciſely on the point frem whence 
* they were emitted. As axioms are not very expen- 
five, and ſerve to cut ſhort all difficulties, he ſubjoined 
this as one: The motion of a great body abſorbs that 
* of a ſmall.” If this axiom be founded in truth, repli- 
ed I, the ball dropped from the top of the maſt of a ſhip 
under fail, ought not to fall back cloſe to the bottom of 
the maſt; its motion ought to be abſorbed; not by that of 
the veſlel, but by that of the Earth, which is far the great- 
er body. It ought to obey only the direction of gravity ; 
and, for the ſame reaſon, the Earth ought: to abſorb the 
motion of the bullet which 1s going along with it.toward 
the Eaſt, and force it a into the cannon from N if 
iſſue ct. | 
I was, n to o puſh this difficulty any ranchers 
but I remained, as has frequently happened to me, after the 
moſt luminous ſolutions of our ſchools, ſtill more perplex- 
ed than I was before. I began to call in queſtion 'the 
truth of not only a ſyſtem and of an experiment, but what 
is worſe, of an axtom. Not that I reject our planetary 
ſyſtem, ſuch as it is given us; but I admit it for the, ſaine 
reaſon which at firſt ſuggeſted it. It is from its being 
che beſt adapted to the weakneſs of my body, and of my 
mind. I find, in fact, that the rotation of the Earth, ev- 
ery day, ſaves the Sun a prodigious journey; but, in oth- 
er reſpetts, I by no means believe that this ſyſtem is that 
of Nature, and that ſhe has diſcloſed the cauſes of mo- 
tion to men, who are incapable of accounting for the 
eee of their own fingers. 

I beg leave to ſuggeſt ſome farther probabilities 1 in fa. 
vour of the Sun's motion round the Earth. The Al- 
© tronomers of Greenwich, having diſcovered that a ſtar 
of Taurus has a declination of two minutes, every 
56 twenty four bours; that this far not being dim, and 
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8 having. no + cannot be cinta as a comet, com- 
« municated their obſervations to the aſtronomers of Pa- 
4 I18, who found, them accurate. M. Aſeſſier was appGint- | 
* ed to make a report of this to the re of Sciences, 
eat their next meeting.“ | 

If the Stars are Suns, here then is a Sun in 8 
and that motion is a projurpption, at eaſt, that ours may 
move. 
The ſlability of the Earth, may be onto on the 
other hand, from this circumſtance, that the diſtance of 
the Stars never changes with reſpe& to us, which muſt 
perceptihly take place, if we performed every year, as is 
alleged, a round of ſixty four millions of leagues in diam, 
eter through the Heavens; for in a ſpace ſo vaſt, we muſſi 
of neceſſity, draw nigher to ſome, and remove from others. 

Sixty four millions of leagues, we are. told, dwindle to 
a point in the Heavens, compared to the diſtance of the 
Stars. I am much in doubt as to the truth of this. The 
Sun, which is a million of times greater than the Earth, 
preſents an apparent diameter of only ſix inches, at the 
diſtance of thirtytwo millions of leagues from us. If 
this diſtance reduces to a diameter ſo ſmall, a body ſo im- 
menſe, it is impoſſible to doubt, that double the diſtance, 
namely, ſixty four millions of leagues, would diminiſh 
it ſtill much more, and reduce it, perhaps, to the apparent 
magnitude of a Star; and it is far from being impoſſible, 
that, on being thus diminiſhed, and on our ſtill removing 
ſixty four millions of leagues farther, he would entirely 
diſappear. How comes it to paſs, then, that when the 
Earth approaches, or removes to this diſtance from the 
Stars in the Firmament, in performing its annual circle, 
no one of thoſe Stars increaſes or diminiſhes in magni- 
tude with reſpect to us. 

I ſubmit ſome farther obſervations, tending to prove, 
that the Stars have, at leaſt, motions peculiar to them- 
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As ſoon as a variety preſent themſelves, he becomes per- 
plexed, and goes aſtray; he is at a loſs to aſcertain which 
he ought to purſue : That he may make ſure of not devi. 
ating, he admits only one to be right; and, once engaged, 
right or wrong, pride ftimulates him forward. The Av. 
THOR of Nature, on the contrary, embracing in his ink 
nite intelligence, all the ſpheres of all beings, proceeds 
to their production by Laws as various as his- own in. 
exhauſtible conceptions, in order to the attainment of 
one ſingle end, which is their general good. Whatever 
contempt Philoſophers may expreſs for final cauſes, they 
are the only cauſes which he permits us to know. Al 
the reſt He is pleaſed to conceal from us; and it is well 
worthy of being remarked, that the only end which He 
diſcloſes to our underſtanding, 1 is alſo the ſame with that 
which he propoſes to our virtues. | 
One of our moſt ordinary methods, when we catch 
ſome effect in Nature, is to dwell upon it, at firſt, from 
weakneſs, and afterwards, to deduce from it an univerſal 
principle, out of vanity. If after this we can find means, 
and it is no difficult matter to apply to it a geometrical 
theorem, a triangle, an equation, were it but an a+, 
this is ſufficient to render it for ever venerable. It was 
thus, that, in the laſt age, every thing was explained on 
the principles of the corpuſcular philofophy, becauſe it 
was perceived that ſome bodies were formed by intus 
ſuſception, or an aggregation of parts. A ſeaſoning of 
Algebra, which they found means to add to it, had in- 
veſted it with ſo much the mere dignity, that moſt of the 
reaſoners of thoſe times underſtood nothing of the matter. 
But being indifferently endowed, its reign was of ſhort 
duration, At this day, we do not ſo much as mention 
the names of a long lift of learned and illuſtrious gen- 
tlemen, whom all Europe then concurred in covering 
wath laurels; | | 
__ Others having found out that air preſſed, ſet to work 
with every ſpecics of machinery to demonſtrate that air 
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volleted gravity. Our books referred every thing to 
the gravity of the air; vegetation, the human tempera- 
ment, digeſtion, the circulation of the blood, the phe- 
nomena, the aſcenſion of fluids. They found themſelves 
fomewhat embarraſſed, it is true, by capillary tubes, in 
which the fluid aſcends, independently of the action of 
the air. But a ſolution was found for this likewiſe; and 
woe betide thoſe, in the phraſe of certain Writers, who do 
not comprehend it! Others applied themſelves to the 
inveſtigation of its elaſticity, and have explained,” equally 
well, all the operations of Nature, by this quality of the 
air, The univerſal cry was, Now the veil is removed; 
we have caught her in the fact. But did not the Savage 
know, when he walked againſt the wind, that air had 
both gravity and elaſticity ? Did he not employ both 
thoſe qualities in managing his canoe when under fail ? 
I do not object to inveſtigation, if natural effects are ap- 
plied, after exact calculation, and unequivocal experi- 
ment, to the neceſſities of human life; but they are, for 
the moſt part, introduced for the purpoſe of regulating 
the operations of Nature, and not our own. 

Others find it ſtill more commodious to explain the 
ſyſtem of the Univerſe, without deducing any conſequence 
from it. They aſcribe to it Laws which have ſo much 
accuracy and preciſion, that they leave to the divine 
Providenee nothing more to do. They repreſent the Su- 
preme Being as a Geometrician, or a Mechaniſt, who a- 
muſes himſelf with making ſpheres, merely for the pleaſ- 
ure of ſetting them a ſpinning round. They pay no re- 
gard to harmonies, and other moral caufes. Though the 
exactneſs of their obſervations may do them honour, their 
reſults are by no means ſatisfactory. Their manner of 
reaſoning on Nature reſembles that of a Savage, who, on 
obſerving, in one of our cities, the motion of the indexes 
of a public clock, and ſeeing, that on their pointing in 
a certain direction upon the hour plate, the turrets fell a 
thaking, crowds iſſued into the ſtreets, and a conſiderable 
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part of the inhabitants were put in motion, ſhould qhenca, 
conclude, that a clock was the principle of all European 
occupations. This is the defect to be imputed to moſt, of 
the Sciences, which, without conſulting the end, of the 
operations of Nature, perplex themſelves in an unprofit- 
able inveſtigation of the means. The Aſtronomer can- 
fiders only the courſe of the Stars, without paying the 
ſlighteſt attention to the relations which they have with 
the ſeaſons. Chemiſtry, having diſcovered in the aggre- 
gation of bodies only ſaline particles, which mutually af. 
ſimilate, ſees nothing but ſalt as the principle and the ab- 
ject. Algebra having been invented, in order to facili- 
tate calculation, has degenerated into a Science which cal- 
culates only imaginary magmitudes, and which - propoſes 
to itſelf theorems only, oerl IO to the demands 
of human life. 
From all this ales an infinity of adore, far bes 
yond what I am able to expreſs.” The view of Nature, 
which ſuggeſts to nations the moſt ſavage, not only the 
idea of a GOD, but that of an infinity of Gods, preſents 
to the Philoſophers of the day only the idea of furnaces, 
of ſpheres, of ſtills, and of cryſtalizations. | 
The Naiads, the Sylvans, Apollo, Neptune, Jupiter, 
impreſſed upon the Ancients ſome reſpett, at leaſt, for 
the Works of Creation, and attached them Mill farther 
to their Country by a ſentiment of religion. But our 
machinery deſtroys the harmonies of Nature and of So- 
ciety. The firſt is to us nothing but a gloomy theatre, 
compoſed of levers, pulleys, weights, and ſprings; and 
the ſecond merely a ſchool for diſputation. Thoſe ſyſ- 
tems, we are told, give exerciſe to the mental faculties. 
It maybe ſo; but, May they no: likewife miſlead the un- 
derſtanding ? But the heart is in no leſs danger of being 
depraved. While the head is laying down principles, 
the heart is frequently deducing conſequences. If every 
thing ! is the production of unintelligent powers, of attrac- 
tions, of fermentations, the play of fibres, of maſſes, we 
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then are ſubjected to their laws, as all other bodies are. 
Women and children deduce theſe conſequences. What, 

in the Mean time, becomes of virtue ? You muſt fubwit, 

fay theſe ingenious gentlemen, to the Laws of Nature. 
So then, we muſt obey the power of gravity ; fit down, 

and walk no more. Nature ſpeaks to us by a hundred 
thouſand voices. Which of theſe is now ſounding in our 
ears? What, will you adopt as the rule of your life, the 
example of fiſhes, of quadrupeds, of plants, or even of the 
heavenly bodies ? 

There are Metaphyſicians, on the contrary, who, with- 
out paying regard to any one Law of Phyſics, explain to 
you the whole ſyſtem of the Univerſe, by means of ab- 
ſtract ideas. But this is a proof that their ſyſtem is not 
the ſyſtem of Nature, namely, that with their materials 
and their method, it would bean eaſy matter to ſubvert 
their order, and to frame another totally different 'from 
it, provided one were diſpoſed to take the ſmall trouble 
which it requires. Nay, a reflection ariſes out of this, 
which levels a mortal blow at the pride of human under- 
ſtanding; it is this, that all theſe efforts of the genius of 
Man, ſo far from being able to conftrutt a World, are 
incapable of ſo much as putting a grain of ſand in mo- 
tion. 

There are others, who conſider the ſtate in which we 
live as a ſtate of progreſſive ruin and of puniſhment. 
They proceed on the ſuppoſition, conform ably to the au- 
thority of the Sacred Writings that this Earth once ex- 
iſted with other harmonies, I readily admit what Scrip- 
ture ſays on this ſubje&, but I object to the explanations 
of Commentators. Such is the weakneſs of our intellec- 
tual powers, that we are ineapable of conceiving or imag- 
ining any thing beyond what Nature actually exhibits to 
us. They are groſsly miſtaken, accordingly, when they 
affirm, for inſtance, that, when the Earth was in a ſtate of 
perfection, the Sun was conſtantly in the Equator ; that 
the days and nights were perpetually equal; that there 
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was an eternal Spring ; that the whole face of the ground 


Was ſmooth and level, and ſo on. 


Were the Sun conſtantly in the Equator, I Pam 
whether a ſingle ſpot of the Globe would be habitable. 
Firſt, the Torrid Zone would be burnt up by his fervent 


| Heat, as has been already demonſtrated ; the two icy 


Zones would extend much farther than they do at preſ- 
ent; the temperate Zones would be at leaft as cold to- 
ward their middle, as they are with us at the vernal Equi- 
nox ; and this temperature would prevent the greateſt 
part of fruits from coming to maturity. I know not 


| Where the perpetual Spring would be ; but, if it could 


any where exiſt, never could Autumn hm exiſt likewiſe. 
The caſe would be ſtill worſe were there neither rocks 
nor mountains on the ſurface of the Globe, for not one 
river, nay not a brook of water would flow over the whole 
Earth. There would be neither ſhelter nor reflex, to the 
North, to cheriſh the germination of plants, and there 
would be neither ſhade nor moiftare, to the South, to 


preſerve them from the heat, Theſe wonderful arrange- 


ments actually exiſt in Finland, in Sweden, at Spitzber- 


. ghen, and over the whole northern regions, which become 


loaded with rocks in proportion as the latitude increaſes ; 
and they riſe, in like manner, in the Antilles, in the Iſle 
of France, and in all the other iſlands and diſtricts com- 
prehended between the Tropics, where the face of the 
ground is covered over with rocks, eſpecially toward the 
Line; in Ethiopia, the territory of which Nature has o- 
verſpread with vaſt and lofty rocks, almoſt perpendicular, 


which form all around them deep valleys, delightfully 


ſhady and cool. Thus, as was before obſerved, in order 
to refute our pretended plans of perfection, it is ſufficieut 
to admit them. : 

There is another claſs of Literati, on the contrary, whe 


never deviate from their track, and who abſtain from 


looking at any thing beyond it, however rich in facts they 


| may be; ſuch are the Botaniſts. They have obſerved the 
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ſexual parts in plants, and employ themſelves entirely in 
collecting and arranging them, conformably to the num. 
ber of thoſe parts, without troubling themſelves about 
knowing any thing farther of them. When they have 
clafſed them in their heads and in their herbals, into um- 
bellated, into roſe formed, or into tubulous, with the 
number of their ſtamina; if to this they are able to affix 
-a parcel of Greek terms, they are poſſeſſed, as they imag- 
ine, of the complete ſyſtem of vegetation. 

Others of them, to do them juſtice, go ſomewhat far- 
ther. They ſtudy the principles of plants; and in order 
to attain their object, pound them in mortars, or diffolve 
them in their alembics. The proceſs being completed, 
they exhibit ſalts, oils, earths ; and tell you gravely, theſe 
are the principles of ſuch and ſuch a plant. For my own 
part, I no more believe that any one can ſhew me the 
principles of a plant in a phial, than he can diſplay thofe 
of a wolf, or of a ſheep, in a kettle. I reſpe& the myſte- 
rious operations of Chemiſtry ; but whenever they act on 
vegetables, the proceſs deſtroys them. Permit me to quote 
the deciſion which an eminent Phyſician has pronounced 
on his own experiments. I mean Doctor J. B. Chomel, 
in the preliminary diſcourſe to his uſeful Abridgment of 
the Hiſtory of common Plants.“ Two thouſand anal- 
vyſes nearly,” ſays he, of different plants, made by the 
*« Chemiſts of the Royal Academy of Sciences, have af- 
© forded us no farther information than this, that from 
all vegetables may be extracted a certain quantity of an 
acid liquor, more or leſs of effential or fetid oil, of falt 
„fixed, volatile, or concrete, of inſipid phlegm and of 
earth; and, in many caſes, almoſt the fame principles, 
„and in the ſame quantities, from plants whoſe virtues 
are extremely different. This very tedious, and very 
painful purſuit, accordingly, has turned out a merely 
« uſeleſs attempt toward a diſcovery of the effects of 
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plants; and has ſerved only to undeceive us, reſpefting 
the prejudices which might have been entertained in 
* favour of ſuch an analyſis.” He adds, that the celebrated 
Chemiſt Homberg, having ſown the ſeeds of the ſame 
plants in two frames, filled with earth, impregnated with 
a ftrong lye, the one of which was afterwards watered 
with common water, and the other with water in which 
nitre had been diſſolved, theſe plants reproduced very 
nearly the ſame principles. Here, then, is our ſyſtematic 
Science completely overturned ; for it can diſcover the 
eſſential qualities of plants, neither by their compoſition 
nor their decompoſition. 

Many other errors have been adopted reſpefting the 
Laws of the expanſion and the fecundation of plants. 
The Ancients had diſtinguiſhed, in many plants, males 
and.females ; and a fecundation, by means of emanations 
of the ſeminal powder, ſuch as in the datebearing palm 
tree. We have applied this Law to the whole vegetable 
kingdom. It embraces, no doubt, a very extenſive field; 
but how many vegetables, beſides, propagate themſelves 
by ſuckers, by ſlips, by knittings, by the extremities of 
their branches ! Here are, then, in the ſame kingdom, va- 
rious methods of reproduction. Nevertheleſs, when we 
perceive no longer in Nature, the Law which has once 
been adopted in our books of Science, we are weak e- 
nough to imagine that ſhe has gone aſtray. We have on- 
iy one thread, and when it ſnaps, we conclude, that the 
ſyſtem of the Univerſe muſt be on the point of diſſolu- 
tion. The Supreme Intelligence diſappears from before 
our eyes, the moment that our own happens to. be a little 
diſturbed, I entertain no doubt, however, that the Avu- 
THOR of Nature has eſtabliſhed Laws for the vegetable 

World, now ſo generally ſtudied, which are ſtill to us en- 
tirely unknown. 1 take the liberty to ſubjoin on this ſub- 
Jett, an obſervation which I ſubmit to the experience ol 
my Readers. | 


* 
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_ Having tranſplanted, in the month of February of the 
year 178g, ſome ſimple violet plants, which had begun to 
puſh out ſmall flower buds ; this tranſplantation checked 
their expanſion in a manner very extraordinary. Theſe 
ſmall buds never came into flower, but their ovary hav- 
ing ſwelled, attained the uſual fize, and changed into a 
capſula filled with ſeeds, without diſplaying, outwardly 
or inwardly, either petal, or anthera, ar ſtigma, or any 
part whatever of the flower. All theſe buds preſented 
ſucceſſively the ſame phenomena in the months of May, 
of June and of July, but no. one of thoſe violet plants- 
preſented the leaſt ſemblance of a flower. I only per- 
ceived in the ſhooting buds which I opened, the parts 
which ſhould have compoſed the flower withered within 
the calix. I ſowed again their ſeeds which had not been 
fecundated, and hitherto they have not ſprung up. This 
experiment ſo far is favourable to the Linnzan ſyſtem ; 
but it is in another reſpect a deviation, as it demonſtrates 
the poſſibility of a plant's producing fruit without having 
flowered. | 
It may be here proper to remark, once for all, that 
| phyſical Laws are ſubordinate to the Laws of utility, that 
is, to give an inſtance, the Laws of vegetation are adapted 
to the preſervation of ſenſible beings, for whoſe uſe they 
were deſigned. Accordingly, though the flowering of my 
violet may have been interrupted, this prevented not the 
production of its ſeeds, which were deſtined to be the 
ſubſiſtence of ſome animal, whoſe natural food it is. For 
this reaſon, too, the moſt uſeful plants, ſuch as the gra- 
mineous, are thoſe which have the greateſt variety of 
methods to reproduce themſelves. If Nature, with re- 
ſpe& to them, had confined herſelf rigidly to the Law of 
forification, they could not multiply, when paſtured upon 
by animals which continually browze on their ſummits. 
The ſame thing takes place with regard to ſuch as grow 
along the water courſes, as reeds and the aquatic trees; 
willows, alders, poplars, oſiers, mangliers, when the wa- 
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ters ſwell, and bury them in ſand, or totally ſubvert them, 
as is frequently the caſe. * The ſhores would remain def. 
titute of verdure, if the vegetables, which are native there, 
| had not the faculty of reproduction by means of their own 
| ſhoots, But the caſe is different with reſpect to the veg- 
etable inhabitants of the mountains, as palm trees, firs, 
cedars, larches, pines, which are not expoſed to fimilar 
accidents, and which cannot be propagated by ſlips. Nay, 
if you crop off the ſummit of the palm tree, it dies. 
Me likewiſe find theſe ſame laws of adaptation and u- 

tility in the generation of animals,. to which we aſcribe 
* uncertainty, as ſoon as we perceive variety; or when we 
apprehend an approximation to the vegetable kingdom by 
means of imaginary relations, ſuggeſted by the perception 
of effefts common to both. Thus, for example, if ſome 
of our more delicate plant inſects are viviparous in Sum- 
mer, it is becauſe their young find, at that ſeaſon, the 
temperature and the food which are adapted to them on 
coming into the world; and if they are oviparous in Au- 
tumn, it is becauſe the poſterity of creatures ſo delicate 
could not have ſurvived the Winter, without having been 
ſhut up in eggs. For ſimilar reaſons, if you tear off a claw 
from a live crab or lobſter, it puſhes out another, which 
ſprings out of its body, as a branch out of a tree. Not 
that this animal reproduction is the effect of any mechan- 
ical analogy between the two kingdoms: But thoſe ani- 
mals being deſtined to live on the ſhores, among the 
rocks, where they are expoſed to the agitation of the 
waves, Nature has beſtowed on them the faculty of repro- 
ducing the limbs expoſed to be bruiſed, or broken off, by 
the rolling about of rocky ſubſtances, as ſhe has given to 
vegetables, which grow by the waters, the power of re- 
production by ſhoots, becauſe they are expoſed to the 
danger of being overwhelmed by inundations. 

Medicine has deduced a multitude of errors from thoſe 
apparent analogies of the vegetable and animal kingdoms. 
It is ſufficient to examine the train ef her ſtudies, to be 


ſatisfied that A are liable to ſtrong ſuſpicions, She 
purſues the operations of the ſoul through the ſtructure of 
a corpſe, and the functions of life in the lethargy of death. 
If ſhe happens to perceive ſome valuable property in a 
vegetable, ſhe exalts it into an univerſal remedy. Liſten 
to her aphoriſms. Plants are uſeful to human life: Hence 
the concludes, that a vegetable diet will make a man live 
for ſeveral ages. Who is able to enumerate the books, 
the treatiſes, the panegyrics, which haye been compoſed 
on the virtues of plants! Multitudes of patients die, not- 
withſtanding, with their ſtomachs full of thoſe wonderful 
ſimples. Not that I undervalue their qualities when ju- 
diciouſly applied; but I abſolutely reje& the reaſonings 
which attempt to connett the duration of human life with 
the uſe of a vegetable regimen. _ 

The life of Man 1s the reſult of all the moral 3 
tions, and depends much more on ſobriety, on temper- 
ance, and the other virtues, than on the nature of ali- 
ments. The animals which live entirely on plants, Do 
they attain even ſo much as the age of Man? The deer 
and wild goats, which feed on the admirable vulnerary 
herbs of Switzerland ought never to die; nevertheleſs, 
they are very ſhort lived. The bees which ſuck the nec- 
tar of their flowers, likewiſe die, and ſeveral of their ſpe- 
cies, in the ſpace of one year. There is a limited term 
fixed for the life of every kind of animal, and a regimen 
peculiar to it ; that of Man alone extends to every variety 
of aliment. The Tartar lives on raw horſe fleſh, the 
Dutchman on fiſh, another nation on roots, another on 
milk diet ; and in all countries you meet with old people. 
Vice alone, and meytal uneaſineſs, ſhorten human life; 
and J am perſuaded, that the moral affections are of ſuch 
extenſive influence, with reſpe& to Man, that there 1s not 
one in the whole catalogue of diſeaſes but what owes its 
origin to them. 

Hear what Socrates thought of the N Philoſo- 
phy of his age; for in all ages, ſhe has abandoned herſelf 
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to the ſame extravagancies. « He did not amuſe himſelf,” 
ſays Xenophon,* © with reſearches into the myſteries of 


* 


* 


40 


Nature; or with enquiring in what manner, that which 
the Sophiſts call the World was created ; nor what ir- 
reſiſtible, elaſtic force governs all celeſtial things: On 
the contrary, he expoſed the folly of thoſe who addict 
themſelves to ſuch contemplations, and demanded, if 
it was after having acquired a perfect knowledge of hu- 
man things, that they undertook the inveſtigation of 
thoſe which are divine ; -or whether they conſidered it 


as a character of true wiſdom, to neglect what was 


within their reach, in order to graſp at objects far a- 
bove them. He expreſſed ſtill farther aſtoniſhment, that 
they did not diſcern the impoſlibility of Man's compre- 
hending all thoſe wonders, conſidering that the perſons 
who had the reputation of being moſt profoundly ſkil- 


led in ſuch matters, maintained opinions contradictory 


to each other, and quarrelled like madmen. For as a- 
mong madmen, there are ſome undaunted at the ap- 
proach of the moſt formidable calamities, and others 
affrighted where there is no appearance of danger ; in 
like manner, among thoſe Philoſophers, ſome have 


maintained, that there is no action which may not be 


performed in public, nor a word which may not be 
freely ſpoken in the preſence of the whole World; 
others, on the contrary, have taught, thae all intercourſe 
with men ought to be broken off, and perpetual ſolitude 
preferred to ſociety : Some have poured contempt on 
temples and altars, and decried the worſhip of the 
Gods; others are ſuch flaves.to ſuperſtition, as to a- 
dore wood, and ſtone, and irrational animals. And as 
to the Science of natural things, ſome have acknowl- 
edged but one ſingle being ; others have admitted an 
infinite number: Some inſiſt, that all things are in a 
ſtate of perpetual motion; others, that there is no ſuch 


* Xenophon's Memorable Things of Socrates, book i. 
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hing as motion: Some tell you that the World is fill. 
* ed with inceſſant generations and diſſolutions; and 
« 'others aſſure you that nothing is generated or deftroyed. 
He ſaid farther, that he would be gladly informed vy 
„ thoſe ingenious gentlemen,” whether they : entertained 
the hope of ſome time or other reducing to practice 
« what they taught; as perſons inſtructed in any art, have 

„it in their power to exerciſe it at pleaſure; either for 
their oτN., private emolument, or for the beneſit of their 
% friends; and whether they likewiſe "imagined; after 
they had difcovered the cauſes of every thing that comes 
to paſs, that they ſhould be able to diſpenſe winds and 
rains, and diſpoſe of times and ſeaſons; in ſubſerviency 
to their neceſſities; or if they ſatisfied themſelves with 
* the bare knowledge of thoſe things, without dos 
% peRtation of advantage from them.“ 

Not that Socrates was unacquainted with Newine/k for 
he had ſtudied her thoroughly; but he had relinquiſhed 
the inveſtigation of the cauſes, entirely in the view of riſ- 
ing into admiration at the reſults. No one ever had col. 
lefted more obſervations on this ſubje& than he had done. 
He made frequent uſe of WT in . converſations on * 
divine Providene. 

Nature preſents to us, on W ſide, nothing but har- 
monies, and adaptations to our neceſſities; and we will 
obſtinately perſiſt in vain efforts to trace her up to the 
cauſes which ſhe employs ; as if we meant to extort from 
her the ſecrets of her power. We do not ſo much as 
know the moſt common principles which ſhe ſets a work- 
ing in our hands, and in our feet, Earth, water, air and 
fire, are elements, as we ſay. But under what form muſt 
Earth appear, in order to be an element? That ſtratum 
called humus, which almoſt every where covers it, and 
which ſerves as a baſis to the vegetable kingdom, is a ref- 
uſe of all ſorts of ſubſtances, of marl, of ſand, of clay, of 
vegetables. 
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Is it the ſand which conſtitutes its elementary. part ? 
But ſand appears to be a ſectetion from he rock. Is it 
the rock, then; which is an element But it has the ap- 
pearance in its turn, of being an aggregation; of ſand; as we 
ſee it to be in maſſes of free ſtone. Whether of the two, 
ſand or rock, was the principle of the other d and, Which 
took the precedency in the formation of the Globe? Sup- 
poſing us poſſeſſed of authentie information as to this par- 
ticulat,, What ground have we gained? There are rocks 
formed of aggregations of all ſorts. Granite is compoſed 
of grains; marbles and calcareous ſtones, of the paſte of 
mells and-madrepores; There are likewiſe banks of ſand, 
compoſed of the wreck. of all theſe e 211 Pane ſeen 
the ſand of cryſtal, 7 

- Shell fiſh; which, ſeem to W us ſome; light 1 
the nature of calcareous ſtone, by no means indicate to 
us the primitive origin of that ſubſtance; for they them- 
ſelves form their ſhells of the refuſe that ſwims in the 
Seas. The difficulties increaſe as you attempt to explain 
the formation of ſo many various bodies iſſuing out of the 
Earth, and nouriſhed by it. In vain you call to your aſ- 
ſiſtance analogies, aſſimilations, homogeneities, and hete- 
rogeneities. Is it not ſtrange, that thouſands of ſpecies 
of reſinous, oily, elaſtic, ſoft and combuſtible vegetables, 
ſhould-differ ſo entirely fram the rugged and . foil 
which produces them ? 

The Siameſe Philoſophers eaſily get rid of nt 
ment on the ſubject, for they admit, in Nature, a fifth ele- 
ment, which is woad. But this ſupplement is incapable 
of carrying them very far; for it is ſtill more aſtoniſhing, 
that animal ſubſtance ſhould be formed of vegetable, than 
that this laſt ſhould be formed of foſſil. Which way does 
it become ſenſible, living and impaſſioned ? They admit, 
I grant, the interpoſition of the Sun's aftion. But how 
is it poſſible that the Sun ſhould be, in animals, the cauſe 
of any moral affection; or, if you like the phraſe better, 
of any paſſion, when we do not ſee it exerciſing a diſpoſ- 
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ing inſinence even on the component parts of plants ? 
For example, its general effe& is to dry that Which is hu- 
mid. How comes it to paſs, then, that in a peach ex- 
poſed to its action, the pulp externally ſhould be melting - 
ly. plump, and the nut within extremely hard; whereas 
the contrary takes place in the fruit of the cocoa tree, 
which is repleniſhed with milk inwardly, ond nne ex- 
ternally with a ſhell as hard as a ſtone? | 

Neither has the Sun more influence on the INE Pe 
conlkinſilont of animals: Their interior parts, which are 
moſt conſtantly moiſtened with humours, with blood and 
marrow, are frequently the hardeſt, ſuch as the teeth and 
the bones; and the parts moſt expoſed to the action of 
his heat are often very ſoft, as hair, feathers, the fleſh and 
the eyes. Once more, How comes it to paſs, that there 
is ſo little analogy between plants tender, ligneous, liable 
to putrefaction, and the Earth which produces them; and 
between the corals and the madrepores of ſtone, which 
form banks ſo extenſive between the "Tropics, and the ſea 
water in which they are formed ? To all appearance, the 
contrary ought to happen : The water ought to have pro- 
duced ſoft plants, and the earth ſolid plants. If things 
exiſt thus, there, muſt, undoubtedly, be more than one 
good reaſon for it; I think I have a glimpſe of a very 
tolerable one : It is this, that if theſe analogies actually 
took place, the two elements would in a ſhort time become 
uninhabitable; they would ſoon be overwhelmed by their 
own vegetation: The Sea would be incapable of breaking 
madrepores of wood, and the air of diſſolving foreſts of 
ſtone, 

The ſame uber might be ſtarted, reſpecting the na- 
ture of Water. This element, we allege, is formed of 
{mall globules, which roll one over another; that it is to 
the ſpherical form of its elementary particles we ought to 
aſcribe its fluidity. But if theſe are globules, there muſt 
be between them intervals and vacuities, without which 
they could not he ſuſceptible gf motion. How cames it 
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to paſs; then, that water is incompreſlible-? If you apply 
to it a ſtrong compreſſing power in a tube, it will force its 
way through the pores of that tube, though it be of gold; 
and will burſt it, if of iron. Employ” what efforts you 
pleaſe, you will find it impoſſible to reduce it to a ſmaller 
ſize. But ſo far from knowing the form of its compo- 
nent parts, we cannot ſo much as determine that of the 
combined whole. Does it conſiſt in being expanded into 
inviſible vapours in the air, as the dew, or collected into 
miſt in the clouds, or conſolidated into maſſes in the ice, 
or finally, in a fluid ſtate, as in the rivers, Fluidity, it is 
ſaid, forms one of its principal characters. Ves, becauſe 
we drink it in that ſtate, and becauſe, under this relation, 
it intereſts us the moſt. We determine its principal char- 
adcter, as we do that of all the objects of Nature, for the 
reaſon which I have already ſuggeſted, from our own 
moſt craving neceſſity ; but this very character appears 
foreign to it: For it owes its fluidity only to the action of 
the heat; if you deprive it of this, it changes into ice. It 
would be very ſingular, ſhould it be made to appear, after all 
our fundamental definitions, that the natural ſtate of water 
- was to be ſolid, and that the natural ſtate of earth was 
to be fluid: Now this muſt actually be the caſe, if water 
owes its fluidity only to heat, and if earth is nothing but 
an aggregation of ſands united by different glues, and at- 
tratted to a common centre, by the general action of 
_ gravity. | 
The 1 qualities of air, are not of more eaſy 
determination, Air, we fay, is an elaſtic body ; When it 
is ſhut up in the grains of gunpowder, the action of fire 
dilates it to ſuch a degree, as to communicate to it the 
power of hurling a globe of iron to a prodigious diſtance. 
But how could it have been, with all this elaſticity, com- 
preſſed into the grains of a crumbling powder? If you 
put even any liquid ſubſtance into a ſtate of fermenta. 
tion in a flaſk, a thouſand times more air will be ſeparat- 
ed from it, than you coũld force into the veſſel without 
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breaking it. How could this air be confined in a ſub- 
ſtance ſoft and fluid, without diſengaging itſelf by its own 
action? | 

The air, . loaded. with vapours,” We furdhicr: ran 
refrangible. The farther we advance- to the North, the 
more elevated does the Sun appear over the Horizon, a- 
bove the place which he actually occupies in the Heavens. 
The Dutch mariners, who paſſed the Winter of 1597, in 
Nova Zembla, after a night of ſeveral months, ſaw the Sun 
reappear fifteen days ſooner than they expected his return. 
All this is very well. But if vapours render the air re- 
frangible, Why is there no Aurora, nor twilight, nor any 
durable refraction of light whatever, between the Tropics, 
not even on the Sea, where ſo many vapours are exhaled 
by the conſtant action of the Sun, that the Horizon i is 
ſometimes quite involved in miſt by them ? 

The light is not refrafted, ſays another Philoſopher, by 
the vapours, but by the cold; for the refraction of the 
Atnioſphere is not ſo great at the end of Summer, as at 
the end of Winter, at the eee, Equinox, as at the 
vernal. 

I admit the truth of this obſervation ; however, after 
very hot days in Summer, there is refration to the North, 
as well as in our temperate Climates, and there is none 
between the Tropics : The cold, therefore, does not ap- 
pear to me to be the mechanical cauſe of refrattion, but it 
is the final cauſe of it. This wonderful multiplication of 
light, which increaſes in the Atmoſphere, 1 in proportion to 
the intenſeneſs of the cold, is, in my apprehenſion, a con- 
ſequence of the ſame Law which tranſmits the Moon into 
the northern ſigns, in proportion as the Sun forſakes them, 
and which cauſes her to illuminate the long nights of our 
Pole, while the Sun is under the Horizon; for light, be 
of what ſort it may, is warm. Theſe esel harmo- 
nies are not in the nature of the Elements, but in the will 
of HIM who has eſtabliſhed them in ſubordination to the 
neceſſities of beings exdowed with ſenſibility. 
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Fire preſents to us phenomena ſtill more incomprehen- 
ſible. Firſt of all, Is fire matter ? Matter, according to 
| the definitions of Philoſophy, is that which is diviſible in 
length, breadth and depth. Fire is diviſible only in per- 
pendicular length. Never will you divide a flame, or a 
ray of the Sun, in its horizontal breadth. . Here, then, is. 
matter diviſible only i in two dimenſions. Beſides, it has 
no gravity, for it-continually aſcends ;. nor levity, for it 
deſcends, , and penetrates bodies ever ſo much. below it. 
Fire, we are told, is contained in all bodies. But, being 
of a conſuming nature, How does it not devour. them? 
Hoy can it remain in water without being extinguiſhed ? _ 

Theſe difficulties, and ſeveral others, induced Newton 
to believe that fire was not an element, but certain ſubtile 
matter put in motion. Friction, it is true, and colliſion, 
elicit fire from ſeveral bodies. But how comes it, that air 
and water, though agitated ever ſo much, never catch fire ? 
Nay, How comes it that water even gets cold by motion, 
though its fluidity is entirely owing to. its being i impreg- 
nated by fire? Contrary to the nature of all other motions, 
Wherefore does that of fire go on in a conſtant ſtate of 
propagation, inſtead of meeting a check, All bodies loſe 
their motion by communicating it. If you ſtrike ſeveral 
billiard balls with one, the motion is communicated a- 
mong them, it is divided and loſt. But a ſingle ſpark of 
fire diſengages, from a piece of wood, the igneous particles, 
or the ſubtile matter, if you will, which are contained in 
it, and the whole together increaſe their rapidity to ſuch a 
degree, as to make one vaſt conflagration of a whole 
foreſt, 

We are not better acquainted with the negative qualities. 
Cold, they tell us, is produced by the abſence of heat : 
But if cold is merely a negative quality, How is it capa- 
ble of producing poſitive effects ? If you put into water 
a bottle of iced wine, as I have ſeen done in Ruſha, oftener 
than once, you ſee, in a ſhort time, ice of an inch in thick- 
neſs cover the outſide of the bottle. A block of ice dif- 


fuſes cold all over the nn atmoſphere, 0 Dark. | 
neſs, neyertheleſs, which. is a privation of light, diffuſes 
no obſcurity over ſurrounding light. If you open, in a 
day of Summer, a. grotto. at once dark and cool, the ſur- 
rounding light will not be in the leaſt im paired by the 
darkneſs, which it contained; but the — of the adja- 
cent air will be perceptibly diminiſhed by the cold air 
which iſſues from i it. I am aware of the reply ; 3 it will 
be ſaid, if. there is no perceptible obſcuration j in the firſt 
caſe, it is owing to the extreme rapidity of light, which 
replaces the darkneſs ; but this would be increaſing the 
difficulty, inſtead. of removing it, by ſuppoling that dark- 
neſs, too, has poſitive effects, which we have not time now 
to animadvert upon. 

It is, however, on ſuch pretended beg enen princi- 
ah that moſt of our ſyſtems of. Phyſics are reared, If 
we are in an error, or in a ſtate of ignorance, at the point 
of departure, it cannot be long before we go aſtray on the 
road]; and it is really incredible with what facility, after 
haying laid down our principles ſo ſlightly, we repay our- 
ſelves in conſquences, 1 in Vague terms, and in contradicto- 
ry ideas. 

I have ſeen, for example, the formation of thunder ex- 
plained in highly celebrated phyſical tracts. Some de- 
monſtrate to you, that it is produced by the colliſion of 
two clouds, as if clouds, or foggy vapours, ever could pro- 
duce a colliſion ! Others gravely tell you, that it is the 
effect of the air dilated by the ſudden inflammation of the 
ſulphur and of the nitre which float in the air. But, in 
order to its being capable of producing its tremendous ex- 
ploſions, we are under the neceſſity of ſuppoſing, that the 
air was confined in a body which made ſome reſiſtance. 
I you ſet fire to a great maſs of gun powder in an uncon- 
fined fituation, no exploſion follows. .1 know very well 
that the detonation of thunder has been imitated, in the 
experiment of fulminating powder ; but the materials em- 
ployed in the compoſition of it have a ſort of tenacity. 
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They undergo, on the part of the iron ladle which con: 


\ 


tains them, a reſiſtance againſt * which they ſometimes act 


with ſo much violence as to perforate it. After all, to 


imitate a phenomenon is nat to explain it. The other 
effects of thunder are explained with ſimilar levity. As 
the air is found to be covler after a thunder ſtorm, the ni- 
tre, we are told, which is diffuſed through the Atmoſphere, 
is the cauſe of it; but, Was not that nitre there before 
the exploſion, when we were almoſt ſuffocated with' heat ? 
Does nitre cool only when it is ſet on fire ? According 
to this mode of reckoning, our batteries of cannon ought 
to become glaciers i in the midſt of a battle, for a world of 
nitre is Kindled into flame on ſuch occaſions; they are un- 
der the neceſſity, however, of cooling the cannon with 
vinegar; for, after having been fired off twenty times, in 
quick ſucceſhon, it is impoſſible to apply your hand to the 
piece. The flame of the nitre, though inſtantaneous, 
powerfully penetrates the metal, e F wh, its thick- 
neſs and ſolidity. 

The heat, it is true, may likewiſe be ade by the 
interior vibration of the parts. Whatever may be in this, the 
cooling of the air, after a thunder ſtorm, proceeds, in my 
opinion, from that ſtratum of frozen air which ſurrounds 
us, to the height of from twelve. to fifteen hundred' fath- 


oms ; and which, being divided and dilated at its baſe, by 


the file of the ſtormy clouds, flows haſtily into our At- 


moſphere. Its motion determines the fire of the thunder; 


to dirett itſelf, contrary to its nature, toward the Earth. 
It produces ſtill farther effects, which neither time nor 
place permit meat preſent to unfold. 

It was affirmed, in the laſt age, that the Earth was drawn 
out at the Poles ; and we are now poſitively told, that it is 
flattened there. I ſhall not at preſent enter into an exam- 
ination of the principles from which this laſt concluſion 


has been dedueed, and the obſervations on which it has 
been ſupported. The flattening of the Earth at the Poles 


has been accounted for from a centrifugal force, to which 
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likewiſe its motion through the Heavens has been aſcribs 
ed; though this pretended force, which has increaſed 
the diameter of the Earth at the Equator, has not the 
power of raiſing ſo much as a ſtraw into the air. | 

The flattening of the Poles, they tell us, has been = = 
tained, by the meaſurement of two terreſtrial degrees, 
made at a vaſt expenſe, the one in Peru, near the Equa- 
tor, and the other in Lapland, bordering upon the polar 
Circle.“ Thoſe experiments were made, undoubtedly, 
by men of very great capacity and reputation. But per- 
ſons of at leaſt equal capacity, and of a name as high in 
the republic of Science, had demonſtrated, upon other 
principles, and by other experiments, that the Earth was 
lengthened at the Poles. Calſini eſtimates at fifty leagues, 
the length by which the axis of the Earth exceeds its di- 
ameters, which gives to each of the Poles twentyfive 
leagues of elevation over the circumference of the Globe. 
We ſhall certainly enliſt under the banner of this illuſtri- 
ous Aſtronomer, if we conſider the teſtimony of the eye 
as of any weight; for the ſhade of the Earth appears oval 
over its Poles, in central eclipſes of the Moon, as was ob- 
ſerved by Tycho Brhae and . Theſe names are a 
hoſt in themſelves, _ | 

But without conſidering any name as an authority. 
where natural truths are concerned, we may conclude, 
from ſimple analogies, the elongation of the axis of the 
Earth. If we conſider, as has been already ſaid, the two 
Hemiſpheres as two mountains, whoſe baſes are at the 
Equator, the ſummits at the Poles, and the Ocean, which 
alternately flows from one of theſe ſummits, as a great 
river deſcenging from a mountain, we ſhall have, under 
this point of view, objects of compariſon which may aſ- 
fiſt us in determining the point of elevation from which 
the Ocean takes its rile. by the diſtance of the place where 


* It is evident, that the concluſion, from thoſe very ate, 
ought to have been, that the Earth is lengthened at the Poles, See the Ex- 
planation of the Plates. 
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its courſe terminates. Thus the fummit of Chimboraco, 
the moſt elevated of the Andes of Peru, out of which the 
river of the Amazons iflues, having a league and one 
third nearly of elevation, above the mouth of that river, 

which is diſtant from it, in a ſtratght line, about twenty- 
fix degrees, or fix hundred and fifty leagues, it may be 
thence concluded, that the ſummit of the Pole muſt be el. 
evated above the circumference of the Earth nearly five 
leagues, in order to have a height proportioned to the 
courſe of the Ocean, which extends as far as the Line, 
ninety degrees diſtant, that is to fay, two thouſand, two 
hundred and fifty leagues, in a ſtraight line. 

If we farther conſider, that the courſe of the "NE 
does not terminate at the Line, but that when it deſcends 
in Summer from our Pole, it extends beyond the Cape 
of Good Hope, as far as to the eaſtern extremities of 
Afia, where it forms the current known by the name of 
the weſterly Monſoon, which almoſt encompaſſes the 
Globe, under the Equator, we ſhalt he under the neceſſity 
of aſſigning to the Pole, from which it takes its departure, 
an elevation proportioned' to the courſe which it is def. 
tined to perform, and of tripling, at leaſt, that elevation, 
in order to give its waters a ſufficient declivity. I put it 
down, then, at fifteen leagues : And if to this height we 
add that of the ices which are there accumulated, the en- 
ormous pyramids of which over icy mountains, have 
ſometimes an elevation of one third above the heights 
which ſupport them, we ſhall find that the Pole can hard- 
ly have leſs than an elevation of the twenty five leagues 
above the circumference which Caſſini aſſigned to it. 

Obeliſks of ice, ten leagues high, are not diſproportion- 
ed to the centre of cupolas. of ice two thouſand leagues 
in diameter, which, in Winter, cover our northern Hem- 
iſphere ; and which have likewiſe, in the ſouthern Hem- 
iſphere, in the month of February, that is, in the very 
Midſummer: of that Hemiſphere, prominent. borders, ele- 
vated like promontories, and three thouſand leagues, at 
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leaſt, in circumference, according to the relation of Cap. 
tain Cook, who ooaſted een them in _ e 1773 
and 1774. 
Ihe analogy which 1 eſtabliſh Sade the two Hem- 
 iſpheres of the Earth, the Poles, and the Ocean which 
flows from them, and two mountains, their peaks, and 
the rivers which there have their ſources, is in the order 
of the harmonies of the Globe, which exhibits a great 
number of ſimilar harmonies on a ſmaller ſcale in the 
Continents, and in moſt iflands, CON Continents in 
miniature. - 

It would appear, the Phaloſophy has, in all ages, af- 
fected to find out very obſcure cauſes, in order to explain 
the moſt common effects, in the view of attracting the ad- 
miration of the vulgar, who, in fact, ſcarcely ever admire 
any thing, but what they do not comprehend. She has 
not failed to take the advantage of this weakneſs of man- 


kind, by infolding herſelf in a pompoſity of words, or in 


the myſteries of Geometry, the better to carry on the de- 
ception. For how many ages did ſhe ring, in our ſchools, 
the horror of a vacuum which ſhe aſcribed to Nature? 
How many ſagacious pretended demonſtrations of this 
have been given, which were to crown their authors with 
never fading laurels, but e are now gone to che land 
of forgetfulneſs ? | 

She difdains, on the other hand, to dwell on ſimple ob- 
ſervations, which bring down to the level of every capac- 
ity, the harmonies which unite all the kingdoms of Na- 
ture. For example, the Philoſophy of our day refuſes to 
the Moon all influence over vegetables and over animals. 
lt is, nevertheleſs, certain, that the moſt conſiderable 
growth of plants takes place in the night time; nay, that 
there are ſeveral vegetables which flower only daring that 
ſeaſon ; that numerous claſſes of inſefts, birds, quadru- 
peds, and fiſhes, regulate their loves, their hunting matches, 
and their peregrinations according to the different phaſes 
of the orb of * But * degrade „ te 
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the experience of gardeners and fiſhermen ! What, conde. 
ſcend to think and talk like ſuch groundlings! ED 

If Philoſophy denies the influence of the Moon over 
the minuter objects of the Earth, ſhe makes it up amply, 
by conferring on her a very extenſive power over the 
Globe itſelf, without being over ſcrupulous about the ſelf. 
contradiction. She affirms, that the Moon, in paſſing 
over the Ocean, preſſes upon it, and thus occaſions the 
flux of the tides on its ſhores. But how is it poſſible that 
the Moon ſhould compreſs our atmoſphere, which only 
extends, they ſay, to a ſcore of leagues, at moſt, from us ? 
Or, admitting a ſubtile matter, and poſſeſſed of great elaſ- 
ticity, which ſhould extend from our Seas as far as to the 
globe of the Moon, How could this matter be compreſſed 
by it, unleſs you ſuppoſe it confined in a channel? Muſt 
it not, in its actual ſtate, extend to the right and to the 
left, while the action of the planet found it impoſſible to 
make itſelf felt on any one determinate point of the cir. 
cumference of our Globe ? 

Beſides, Why does not the moon act on lakes, and ſeas 
of ſmall extent, where there are no tides ? Their ſmall. 
neſs ought no more to exempt them from the influence 
of her gravitation, than deprive them of the benefit of 
her light, Why are tides almoſt imperceptible in the 
Mediterranean ? Wherefore do they undergo, in many 
places, intermittent movements, and retardations of two 
or three days? Wherefore, in a word, toward the North, 
do they come from the North, from the Eaſt, or from the 
Weſt, and not from the South, as was obſerved, with 
ſurpriſe, by Martens, Barents, Linſchotten and Ellis, who 
expected to ſee them come rom the Equator, as on the 
coaſts of Europe? 

The principal movements of the, Sea, it muſt be allow- 
ed, take place, in. our Hemiſphere, at the ſame times with 
the principal phaſes of the Moon; but we ought not 
from thence to conclude their neceſarys dependance, and 


Kill leſs explain it by Laws which are not demonſtrates. 
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The — and the! Tides of the Ocean proceed, as I 
think I have proved, from the effuſion of the ices of the 
Poles ; which depend, in their turn, on the variety of the 
courſe of the Sun, as he approaches leſs or more toward 
either Pole: And as the phaſes of the Moon are them- 


ſelves regulated by the courſe. of the Orb of Day, this 
is the reaſon why both take place at the ſame time. - 


Farther, the Moon when full has, as we have already. 


_ obſerved, an effective and evaporating warmth : She muſt 
act, therefore, on the polar ices, eſpecially when at the 
full.“ The Academy of Sciences formerly maintained 
that her light did not warm, after experiments made 'on 
her rays, and on the ball of a thermometer, with a burn- 
Ing mirror. But this is not the firſt error into which we 
have been betrayed by our books, and our machinery, as 
we ſhall ſee when we come to ſpeak of the decompoſition 
of the ſolar ray by the priſm. Neither is it the firſt time 
that an aſſembly of Literati have, without examination, 
adopted an opinion on the authority of perſons who made 
experiments with much formality and ſtatelineſs. And 
this is the way that errors get into vogue. The one 1n 
queſtion has, however, been completely ' refuted, firſt at 
Rome, and e e at Paris, by a very ſimple experi- 
ment. Some one took a fancy to expoſe a veſſel full of 
water to the light of the Moon, and to place one ſimilar 
to it in the ſhade. The water in the firſt veſſel was evap- 
orated much ſooner than that in the ſecond. | 
To no purpoſe do we exert all our induſtry and inge- 
nuity ; we can lay hold of nothing i in Nature, except re- 
TY and harmomes : Firſt principles univerſally eſcape 
And, what is worſt of all, the methods of our Sci- 
ences have exerciſed a pernicious influence on our mor- 
als and on religion, It is very eaſy to miſlead men with 
reſped to an intelligence which governs * things, when 


* This obſervation was * more than ſixteen hundred years ago. 
5 The Moon produces thaw ; diſſolving all ices and froſts by the humid, 
\f ity of her influence.“ Pliny's Natural Hiſtory, Book ii. chap. 1014 
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nothing is preſented to them as firſt cauſes but mechan. 


ical means. Alas it is not by theſe that we ſhall be 


able to find our way toward that Heaven, which we pre- 


tend to know fo well. The greateſt. of Mankind have 


caſt an eye thitherward as their laſt aſylum. Cicero flat. 
tered. himſelf with the hope of being, after death, an in- 


habitant of the Stars; and Ce/ar, from that elevation, to 


preſide over the deſtiny of Rome. An infinite number 


of other men have limited their future happineſs to a ſu- 


perintendence of mauſoleums, groves, fountains; and 
others to a reunion with the objects of their loves. As 
for us, What are we now hoping for from Earth and from 


Heaven, where we ſee nothing beyond the levers of our 
pitiful machines ? 
How! as the reward of our. virtues, is our deftinadias 


to mount no higher than this, to be confounded with the 
elements! What, thy ſoul, O ſublime Fenelon ! to be 
exhaled in inflammable air; and to have had on the Earth 
the ſentiment of an order which did not exiſt even in the 
Heavens! How, among thoſe Stars ſo luminous, is there 


nothing but material Globes; and in their motions, ſo 


conſtant and ſo varied, nothing but blind attractions ? 


How! Every thing around us inſenſible matter and no 


more; and intelligence given to Man, who could give 


himſelf nothing, only to render him miſerable! How! 


and can we have been deceived by the involuntary ſenti- 
ment which makes us raiſe our eyes to Heaven, in the ag- 
ony of ſorrow, there to ſolicit relief! The animal, on the 
point of cloſing his career, abandons himſelf to his nat- 


ural inſtincts. The flag at bay ſeeks refuge in the moſt 
ſequeſtered ſpot of the foreſts, content to yield up the 
roving ſpirit which animates him, under their hoſpitable 


| | ſhades. The dying bee forſakes the flowers, returns to 
expire at the door of her hive, and to bequeath her ſocial 
inſtinct to her beloved Republic. And Man, following 


the. bent of his reaſoning powers, can he no where find, 
in the widely extended univerſe, any thing worthy of re- 


bai departing ſighs ; 1 not even inconſtant an 

nor ſelfiſh Kindred, nor an ungrateful Country, nor a ſoil 

ſtubborn to all his labours, nor a . min 58 
to crimes and to virtue? 1; 

Ah! it is not thus that Nature has e her 3 
We bewilder ourſelves with our vain Sciences. By driv- 
ing the reſearches of our underſtanding up to the very 
principles of Nature, nay, of Dz1Ty, we have ſtifled, in 
the heart, all feeling of both the one and the other. The 
ſame thing has befallen us which once befel; a peaſant 


who was living happily in a little valley in the heart of 


the Alps. A brook, which deſcended from thoſe moun- 
tains, fertilized. his garden. For a long time he adored, 
in tranquillity, the beneficent Naiad who kept his ſtream 


perpetually flowing; and who increaſed its quantity and 


its coolneſs as the Summer's heat increaſed. One day a 
fancy ftruck him, that he would go and diſcover the place 
where ſhe concealed her inexhauſtible urn. To prevent 
his going aſtray, he begins with purſuing upward the 
track of his rivulet. By little and little he riſes upon 
the mountain. Every ſtep he takes, in aſcending, diſcov- 
ers to him, a thouſand new «bjetts ; plains, foreſts, riv- 
ers, kingdoms, boundleſs: Oceans. Tranſported with de- 
tight, he proceeds ia flattering! hope of ſpeedily reaching 
the bleſſed abode: where the Gods: preſide over the deſ- 
tiny of this World. But, after a painful ſeramble, he 


arrives at the bottom of a tremendous glacier. He no 


longer ſees. any thing around him but miſts, rocks, tor- 


rents, precipices. All, all has vaniſhed. Sweet and 


tranquil valley, humble roof, beneficent Naiad! His pat- 
rimony is now reduced to a cloud, and his divinity to an 


enormous maſs of ice. 


It is thus that Science has condufted us through . | 


tive paths, to a termination ſo fearful. She drags after 
her, in the train of her ambitious reſearches, that ancient 
malediction pronounced againſt the firſt man who ſhould 
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| dare to eat the fruit of her forbidden tree, Bcheld tlie 


% man is become as one of us, to know good and evil.“ 
He ſhall not; therefore, put forth his hand, and take 
te alſo of the tree of life, and eat, and live forever.” What 
literary, political, and religious ſquabbles have our pre- 
tended Sciences excited! How many men has ſhe pre- 
vented from living even a ſingle day / 

The ſublime genius and the pure fpirit of Newton, ab 
ſuredly, could not have ſtood ſtill at the boundary pre- 
ſcribed to a vulgar: mind. On obſerving the clouds re- 

ſorting from every quarter to the mountains which ſep⸗ 
arated Italy from the reſt of Europe, he would have in- 
ferred the attraction of their ſummits, and the direction 
of their chains, conformably to the baſons of the Seas, 
and to the courſes of the winds: He would thence have 
inferred equivalent diſpoſitions for the different ſummits 
of the Continent and of the Iſlands: He would have ſeen 
the vapours ariſing out of the boſom of the Seas of Amer- 
ica, and conveying, through the air, fecundity to the cen- 
tre of Europe, fixing themſelves in ſolid ice on the lof 
pinnacles of the rocks, in order to cool the Atmoſphere 
of hot countries; undergoing new combinations, to pro- 
duce new effects: And returning, in a fluid ſtate, to waſh 
their former ſhores, diffuſing, in their myſterious prog- 
reſs, unlimited abundance, in a thouſand different chan- 
nels. He would have obſerved, with admiration, the 
conſtant impulſion communicated to ſo many various 
movements, by the action of one ſingle luminary, the Sun, 
placed at the diſtance of thirtytwo millions of leagues: 
And, inſtead of fruitleſsly rambling after the habitation of 
a Naiad, at the ſummit of the Alps, he would have prof. 
trated himſelf before that GOD whoſe providence em- 
braces the concerns of a whole Univerſe. 

In order to ſtudy Nature with underſtanding, and to 
advantage, all the parts muſt be viewed in their harmony 


* Geneſis, chap, iii, ver, 22, 
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and connexion. For my part, I, who is not pretend to 
be a Newton, am determined never to leave the borders of 


my rivulet; I ſhall ſet up my reſt in my humble valley, 
and employ myſelf in culling ſome: herbs and flowers; 


happy if I am able to form of them ſome garlands to dec- 
orate the entrance of that ruſtic Temple, which my feeble 
hands have Fame to rear to the Mel ol Nature! 155 
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40 The Oden et che N of ; Nature, which I am prodcifcg to un- 
fold, is, in my opinion, the only one which is within the reach of Man. 
It was firſt diſplayed by Pythagoras of Samos, who was the father of Philoſ- 
ophy, and the founder of that ſect of Philoſophers who have been tranſmit- 
ted to us by the name of Pythagoreans. Never did a ſucceſſion of men a- 
riſe ſo enlightened, as thoſe. Sages were, in the natural Sciences; and none 


whoſe diſcoveries reflect higher honour on the human underſtandiog. There 


exiſted, at that time, Philoſophers, who maintained that water, fire, air; at- 


oms, were the principles of things. Pythagoras inſiſted, in oppoſition to 
this doctri ne, that the principles of things were the adaptations and the pro- 
portions of which the harmonies were compoſed, and that odge and in- 
telligence conſtituted the nature of GOD. | 

Ile was the firſt who gave to the Univerſe the epithet of c ae 
becauſe of its order. He maintained that it was governed by a Providence; 
a ſentiment perfectly conformable to the tenor of our Sacred Books, and to 
experience. He invented the five Zones, and the obliquity of the Zodiac. 
He taught that the Torrid Zone was habitable. | He aſcribed earthquakes to 


the. water. In fact, their focuſes, as well as thoſe of volcanoes, as we have 


already indicated, are always in the vicinity of the Sea, or of ſome great 


lake. He believed that each of the Stars was a World, containing an Earth, 
an Air, and a Heaven; and even in his time, this had been an anciently re- 


ceived opinion; for it is to be found in the verſes of Orpheus. Finally, he 
diſcovered the ſquare of the hypothenuſe, which has ſerved as a baſis to an 
infinite number of geometrical theorems and ſolutions. 

Philolaus, of Crotona, one of his diſciples, maintained, that the Sun re- 
ceived the fire diffuſed ove r the Univerſe, and reverberated it, which af- 
fords a better explanation of his nature than the perpetual emanations of 
light and heat which we aſcribe to him, wi thout reparation, and without 
exhauſtion. He held that Comets were Stars, which reappearcd after a cer- 
tain revolution, cetes, another Pythagorean, maintained the exiſtence of 
two Continents, that which we 3 and one oppoſite to it; an idea aps 
plicable only to America. I 

Theſe Philoſophers believed, that the ſoul of Man was a harmony ce com- 
poſed of two parts; the one reaſonable, the other irrational. They placed 


the firſt in the head, and the other round the heart. They contended for, 
its immortality; and taught, that at the death of the man, his foul returned. 
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to the Soul of the Univerſe, They approved of divination-by dreams and 
augury, and condemned that which, is performed by means of facrifices, 
They had ſuch a ſtrong ſenſe of humanity, that they abſtained from ſhed- 
ding the blood even of animals, and from eating their fleſh. 

Nature rewarded their virtues; and the gentleneſs of their manners, by 
innumerable diſcoveries, and beſtowed on them the glory of having as fol- 
lowers, Socrates, Plato, Archytas of Tarentum, who invented the ſcrew, Xe- 
nophon, Epaminondas, ho was educated by Lyſis the Pythagorean, and the 
good King Numa, who taught the Tuſcan prieſts to conjure down the thuu- 
der: In a word, ſhe conferred on them all the luftre that Philofophy, Lit- 
erature, the Military Art, or, TE ne communicate to __ wor 
favoured of mortals. | 

-' Pythagoras has been ee as 2114 given eee to cer- 
tain unmeaning ſuperſtitions; among others, abſtinence from the uſe of 
beans, &c. But, as truth is frequently under the neceſſity of preſenting 
herſelſ to men under a veil, the gteat Philoſopher, under this allegory, con- 
veyed to his diſciples an advice to abftain from public employments, be- 
cauſe it Was then the cuſtom to make fe o Ewe in N at the e 
of Magiſtrates. 

A very celebrated Writer, of möderb times, who e to look with an 
evil eye on every man of illuſtrious reputation, has preſumed to attack the 
character of Xenophon, in whom were united almoſt all the eminent quali- 
ties which can dignify human nature; piety, purity of manners, military 
{kill and valour, and eloquence, His ſtyle is fo ſweetly flowing, that the 
Greeks beſtowed on him the appellation of the Athenian Bee. This great 
man has been lately cenſured, on the ground of that celebrated retreat, by 
| which he brought back ten thouſand Greeks into their own Country, from 
the very extremity of Perſia, having performed a march of eleven hundred. 
leagues through a hoſtile country, and amidft foes innumerable. | 

It has been aſſerted, by a man of great learning, that the retreat of this 
renowned General, was an effet of the good nature, or the piety, of Artax- 
erxes; and he has, of conſequence, treated the route which Xenophon pur- 
ſued, by the north of Perſia, as a ſuperfluous precaution. But is it cred- 
ible that the King of Perha, Tate stig, ſhewed indulgence to the Greeks, 
when we know, that, by a perfidious piece of cruelty; he had put to death 
twentyſive of their chief men ? How was it poſſible for thoſe Greeks to 
have returned -by the ſame road which they went, conſidering that every 
thing in this track had been put in motion to intercept them, and that the 
Perſians had, through its whole extent, deſtroyed the villages ? Xenophon de- 
feated all their precautions, by dire&ing his march through a track of 
which they had no foreſight. 

For my own part, I conſider this military peine as the moſt illuſtri- 
ous that ever was atchieved ; not only from the innumerable conflicts, croſſ- 
ings of rivers, forced marches over mountains, in the face of myriads upon 
myriads of enemies, through which it was accompliſhed : But, becauſe it 
was not fullied by a ſingle act of injuſtice, and had no other object in view 
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but the preſervation of citizens, All that are held in high renown among the 


Warriors of Antiquity, have conſidered the retreat of the ten thouſand as a 
maſter piece in the military art. There is a ſingle expreſſion tranſmitted to 
us, which will forever cover it with glory, uttered in an age, and among a 


People, by which the Science of War was carried to the height of perfec- 
tion, and in a ſituation which admitted not of diſſimulation: I mean an ex- 


preſſion of Anthony, when entangled in the country of the Parthians. That 


General, who poſſeſſed great military talents, and had at that time the com- 
mand of an army of a hundred and thirteen thouſand men, of whom ſixty 
thouſand were actually Roman citizens, obliged, as Aenophon was, to make 
a retreat in the face of the Parthians, and twenty times on the point of fail- 
ing in his attempt, e exclaimed, with a ſigh ! O the ten thouſand, 
[See PLUTARCH. 
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